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NOTE. 


In the course of the following essay I have striven to be accurate in 
acknowledging its obligations to my numerous teachers. In some places 
however I may have unconsciously reproduced what I have heard or read, 
—a mistake almost inevitable to those whose information is derived partly 
from lectures and partly from books,—or in others equally unconsciously 
I may be reproducing what I have not heard or read but what has been 
already suggested, and accepted or refuted long ago. And further than 
this, some of the principles on which my small superstructure is based 
I may have regarded, perhaps prematurely, as the common property of 
scholars and needing no formal acknowledgment. This is especially the 
case with borrowings from the Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik. 
To this references are generally given in specific points, but no number 
of references could in the least express my sense of the debt which all 
students of language owe to its distinguished author, Dr Karl Brugmann. 
And I am anxious, in view of the one or two points in which I have ven- 
tured to differ from his authority, to acknowledge beforehand my share 
in the stimulating influence his teaching has everywhere exerted on the 
study of linguistic science. 


In all that concerns Latin I owe very much to Dr Roby’s lists of 
parallel forms which have been constantly before me. The evidence in 
Umbrian, Oscan and the Minor Dialects could hardly have been found 
except in Biicheler’s Umbrica and Zvétaieff’s two handbooks, the Sylloge 
Inseriptionum Oscarum, and the Inscriptiones Italiae Mediae Dralecticae. 
Osthoff’s Geschichte des Perfects is of course indispensable, however much 
one may differ from his conclusions. 


The essay was written in March last as a dissertation for the Lan- 
guage Section of the Classical Tripos, Part II, 1887, and has since been 


thoroughly revised and enlarged by the Appendices. The last of these is 
of course only printed as a suggestion. 


GoNVILLE AND Caius CoLLEaE, 
CaMBRIDGE, September, 1887. 


VERNER’S LAW IN ITALY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1. THE attempt made in the following essay to reduce to 
rule a series of phenomena hitherto neglected or _ pirse princi- 
unnoticed is one which, by this time, hardly needs ples. 
an apology even in England. It is now generally admitted 
that the modern view of phonetic change is fully justified by 
its results. The more or less a priori considerations by which 
its supporters at first sought to defend it were of a kind whose 
convincing power varies greatly with different minds and even 
with the same mind at different times; but the mass of evi- 
dence they have since accumulated is surely sufficient to 
establish at least this principle, that sound-change, so far as 
we know it historically, whatever possibilities we may reserve 
for it in the abstract, happens only in accordance with certain 
definite sequences which we call Phonetic Laws ;—to establish 
it, that is, as far as any doctrine can be by purely inductive 
evidence, a basis, however, which has proved sufficient for the 
whole fabric of Natural Science. And we may perhaps notice 
that the power of prediction, which is popularly regarded 
as the crucial test of all scientific theories, may be said in a 
sense to have been exercised successfully on behalf of the new 
principles of the Science of Language. Fresh instances occur 
every day of stray words that have at length been brought 
home to their correlatives in other languages after having for 
long resisted identification through some difficult change of 
form or meaning, simply because we have been led to expect, 


Cc. i 
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that is, we have predicted, that the form which the original 
sound would take in that language was the one which after- 
wards has been recognised in this particular word. Conversely, 
when we know precisely what origin or origins a particular 
group of sounds existing in any word can have in the language 
to which it belongs, and precisely what their correlatives are 
in kindred languages, our field of search for cognates is im- 
mensely narrowed, and if they have survived, always provided 
our phonetic generalisations are correctly made, they are sure 
to be sooner or later discovered. 


2. The endeavour therefore to arrive at further generali- 
Scope of the  Sations of this kind, whether in any particular 
Essay. instance it succeed or fail, may be fairly regarded 
as a legitimate method of work, and single explanations and 
inferences, which while strictly in accordance with the rules 
of sound-change that we have already recognised, might never- 
theless, if advanced for their own sake, be considered over 
fanciful or unduly emphasised, may perhaps claim a more 
generous indulgence if they help in any way to throw light 
on the possibility of such a result. And in this case, whether 
the general rule is finally accepted in the form in which it 
presents itself in this essay is a matter of small importance ; 
I shall be more than content if I succeed in achieving two 
things; if I can render any clearer the probability that there 
is some rule to be discovered, and any easier for more ex- 
perienced hands the task of determining its final form. It is 
in view of the first of these objects that I have endeavoured 
to rearrange under a new method of grouping many classes of 
facts already well known; as for example in dealing with the 
Latin changes, most of the words I have discussed will be 
found somewhere in the collections of Roby, Corssen, Brug- 
mann, Stolz, or Mommsen’; for the Romance languages J have 
depended entirely on Diez’s Grammatik der Romanischen 
Sprachen, except for Italian. My second and more important 
object was to collect new evidence on the question where it 


1 Roby’s Latin Grammar, Vol.1. Corssen, Aussprache des Lat. Brugmann, 
Grundriss. Stolz, Lat. Grammatik. Mommsen, Unteritalischen Dialekten. 
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had not been sought before—not at least with any approach 
to exhaustiveness,—namely, in the various Italic dialects, 
especially of course in Umbrian and Oscan. This I have en- 
deavoured to carry out as thoroughly as possible, that‘is in such 
a way as to give with equal fullness what evidence there ia on 
both sides, against, as well as in favour of the conclusicns which 
commend themselves to me. 


3. The title ‘Verner’s Law in Italy’ suggests the origin of 
the enquiry undertaken in what follows. The appa- 
rent irregularities of the change of s to r in the 
Teutonic languages were explained by Verner as due to differ- 
ence of accent in the different words; the Latin accent we know 
to have prevailingly the same exspiratory character as the 
Teutonic ; and an attempt to apply Verner’s method of expla- 
nation to the Latin irregularities led me to the conclusion that 
the exceptions to the rule were governed by a new set of special 
conditions closely analogous to those which determine the 
change of s to r in Sanskrit, My impression that in Latin it 
was largely governed by accent was strengthened by the paral- 
Jelism of one or two of the Umbrian forms, and this naturally 
demanded a detailed investigation’. The Appendix on the 
history of g in Aryan and Romance is really a necessary piece 
of evidence only separated for convenience. The change of s to 
7 at the end of words in later Umbrian is discussed in the 


Title, 


1 In speaking of the title I may perhaps deprecate an objection ‘that 
Verner’s Law does not hold in the Italic languages for the other spirants (f) 
and therefore presumably not for the sibilants.’ If no positive evidence were to 
be had on one side or the other this a priori argument might be allowed some 
weight, but jt can hardly count for much as balanced against such evidence. 
Besides it ia clearly unscientific to demand that any particular phonetic canse 
shall have exactly the same apparent effect in all the languages in which it has 
any effect at sll: it is, e.g. no evidence against the loss of original ¢ between 
vowels at some period in the history of the Greek spoken in Attica, that in 
Laconian every o whether original or hysterogen equally fell away; yet Attic 
and Laconian in other respects are obviously far more closely related than 
Italic and Teutonic. And, after all, in the still confused state of our knowledge 
of the history of the aspirates in Italic (v. Br. Gds. § 389 Anm. which appears 
to be a mere slip) it would need considerable boldness to assert that something 
analogous to Verner’s Law had never been in operation at some period of their 
development. 


1—2 
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same place, as the essay is primarily concerned only with 
Medial Rhotacism in Italic. 


4 Before concluding this introduction by a statement of 
Results hither. the ‘laws’ I shall endeavour to justify in the follow- 
toaccepted. ing chapters, it will be convenient to review our 
present state of knowledge on the subject. 

The rule for Latin that s became r between two vowels has 
a fairly large number of exceptions; the only 
methods of explaining them hitherto, so far as I 
know, have been to treat them as borrowed words, to suppuse 
8 reduced from an original ss, or to assume that the word first 
came into use after the rhotacism had ceased. These of course 
must still hold good wherever they can be proved, and the last 
may be our only resource, provisionally, where we can detect 
no other variation in the phonetic history of the sound, but we 
are not committing any inconsistency in rejecting it if a more 
probable cause suggests itself. Moreover there are a certain 
number of words for which these assumptions are not merely 
baseless, but almost impossible, as mzser, which Stolz’ mentions 
with one or two others, while in the Grundriss* they are passed 
over in silence. But a glance at the list of such words given 
on p. 74 below will shew that they are too numerous to be 
neglected. In Umbrian again Bréal notices asa as 
the only exception to rhotacism between two vowels ; 
Brugmann’® following him, treats it either as a borrowing from 
another dialect or as a ‘graphische Altertiimlichkeit, while even 
Biicheler’s* encyclopaedic observation has only detected three 
other exceptions, the termination -asius, and the pronouns eso- 
and pis-i. In reality, besides these examples, excluding words 
in which there is any reason to suppose the loss of a consonant 
before the s or an original ss, there are over a score of words in 
the Iguvine Tables which shew s between vowels, and several 
well-known names of places in Umbria itself, one of which, 
Pisaurum, is noticed by Roby, Vol. 1 p. 60. In Oscan again 
when it is written in Latin characters as in the Tabula Bantina, 


Latin. 


Umbrian. 


1 Lat. Gram. § 60. 4. 2 § 569 Anm. 8. 
3 ibid. « Umbrica, p. 184. 
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z is used not merely to denote the sound of the Oscan , i.e. ts, 
but as a variant of s between vowels—presumably to denote a 
voiced s. s also occurs between vowels on the same inscriptions, 
and so far as I know no one has suggested any reason for the 
variation except the carelessness of the (much-enduring) stone- 
mason. With regard to the changes in Aryan and Romance, 
reasons for doubting the explanations hitherto suggested are 
given at the end of this essay. Finally the history of medial s 
before nasals in Latin can hardly be considered settled‘. 


5. The conclusions I shall endeavour to justify are as 
follows : 


A. Medial s between vowels Results of 


z. Following an unaccented syllable "#49: 
a. became voiced (z) in (i) pro-ethnic® Italic, as 
in *régezent, * fofdezos, 


and (ii) in Latin after the first change of 
accent, as in *suezérem; 


B. i. and further became r in Latin Umbrian and 
other rhotacising dialects, as in Umbr. 
bénurent, tuderor, Lat. régerent, so- 
roris, 

ii. while it was kept in Oscan and other non- 
rhotacising dialects, as in Osc. angetuzet, 
égmazum. 


2. Following an accented syllable 


a. was kept in all dialects, as in Umbr. dse 
(‘anno’), Osc. efsuc-en, Aésernim, Lat. 
ndsus, m{iser, quaéso; 


f. except in Latin and Faliscan where it be- 
came r even when following an accented 
syllable, if it was (i) followed by i or u, 


1 Stolz, L. G. § 60. 2. Br. Grds. § 570. 
2 A term of this sort is so much wanted that little apology need be made for 
its use. , 
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and (ii) preceded by i or u or a long vowel 
or diphthong, as in ndris, quaérit, Furius, 
nurus (gen. nuris), dfrimit. 


There is scarcely enough evidence to determine whether 
this qualification extended to Umbrian and the other rhotacising 
dialects. 


B. Medial s before nasals 
1. which was kept in Oscan and Umbrian (Br. Grds. § 570), 
2. .in Latin, 


a, when following an unaccented syllable was lost with- 
out compensation (Br, l.c.), as in Caména, 


8. when following an accented syllab-e 


i. arising before and (?) after the period of 
rhotacism, was lost with compensatory 
lengthening of the preceding vowel, as 
in ahénus, primus, ddmus (?), 


ii, arising during the period of rhotacism be- 
came r, as in cArmen, vérna, ditrnus. 


-J may add here two corollaries as to the date of the change 

The Latin Of the Latin accent, which, if correct, are a good 
Secen ts deal more important than the mere explanation 
of the changes of s. They are discussed pp. 64-68 in/fr. 


1. The Latin accent had become bound by quan- 
tity, i.e. it could not go further back than a 
long penult or antepenult, before rhotacism 
began, that is before 450 B.C. (up. 61 in/r.). 

2. But it did not become bound by the number 
of syllables, i.e. restricted to the last three 
even when the penult and antepenult were 
both short, until after rhotacism had ceased, 
that is after 350 B.C. 


There is further independent evidence as well as that of 
rhotacism that proper names did not yield to these changes till. 
considerably later than the rest of the language. 


I. The Phonetic relation of s and r; and the history of s 
before consonants in Latin. 


6. Before proceeding to discuss the history of s in Italic it 
is necessary to say a word or two on the phonetic aspect of its 
change to r, which seems to have been unduly neglected. It is 
usually stated, clearly as a generalisation from the (apparent) 
historical evidence in various languages, that s (the breathed 
dental sibilant) becomes r through the intermediate stage of z 
(the voiced sibilant), and it is often implied that the change 
happens only and always by this method. Even Brugmann 
appears to assume this in discussing the Teutonic rhotacism’. 
But phonetically there is surely no more reason why the voiced 
z should pass to the voiced r than the breathed 8 to the 
breathed + (rh). It may be said that the breathed r did not 
exist in the particular languages in which s became r; whether 
this could be proved or not, it is scarcely an answer to the 
‘difficulty. We are still left to ask why it did not, if s would 
naturally have given rise to it under the same conditions as 
those under which z became the voiced r. The following quo- 
tations give us sufficient data to explain the change, and they 
say nothing whatever of z as a necessary intermediate stage. 


(i) ‘S owes its sibilance to the breath being directed on to 
the teeth not by the tip itself but by the blade of ayitraeee 
the tongue....The normal position for s is on the from Pho- 
gums a little further back than for th, the tongue “““** ie 
being somewhat shortened. Sweet, Handbook of Phonetics, 
p. 39. 


1 Grds, § 581. 
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(ii) ‘The characteristic feature of r is that the friction 
passage is formed as much as possible by the tip 
alone. Hence the tip generally points upwards, 
and there is a tendency to make the outer front of the tongue 
concave, so as to prevent any front modification. The tongue 
being thus shortened, there is also a tendency to form the con- 
sonant further back than is the case with the other point 
consonants, The medium position for r is just outside the arch 
and it cannot be formed at all in the interdental position.’ 
Ib. p. 37. 


(ii) r. 


(iii) ‘sh is very similar to s but has more of the point 
element which is the result of its approximation to 
rh, sh is in fact 8 arrested on its way to rh [and 
similarly the voiced 2h is z arrested on its way tor]. This is 
done by retracting the tongue somewhat from the s position 
and pointing it more upwards, which brings the tip more into 
play.... The normal position for sh is naturally between that of 
e and rh, near the arch. Jb. p. 40. 


(iii) ‘sh’. 


(iv) ‘The above account of the mechanism of and sh...is 
Ure thengn of transposed ’...by some phoneticians, ‘chiefly on the 
s>shunder ground of the frequent development of sh in lan- 
influence $Y: ouage out of s followed by y. But the point of the 
tongue is clearly directed upwards in the change from s to sh. 
Theories of the historical development of sounds cannot be 
allowed to override facts that can be demonstrated by observa- 
tion, and the change of s into sh under the influence of y may 
be easily explained as the result of simple retraction of the s 
towards the y position.’ Jb. note, pp. 40, 41. 


(v) ‘The position of s giving sibilation to vocalised breath 
Change ofs Produces z which differs in no wise from the oral 
tor. action of s,’ 

‘r as pronounced in England differs from z merely in the 
narrowing and retraction of the point of the tongue. In Scot- 
land, in Spain, and on the continent generally, r receives a 
stronger vibration of the whole forepart of the tongue.’ M. Bell, 
Principles of Speech, pp. 53, 54 (quoted by Roby, Vol. 1. p. 401). 
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The following rough lines then may be taken as indicating 
the three positions of the tongue under the palatal arch, 


sia 


8 sh 
ays 


7. It is clear therefore that the change from s to r, whether 
both are breathed or both are voiced, is that of a py otic con- 
continuous retraction elevation and pointing of the ditions of the 
tip and fore-part of the tongue, and that z is no “"2"* 
nearer r than 8 is to rh’. What then would be likely to cause 
this movement? Either (1) a mere carelessness of articulation 
by which the tongue was allowed to slip back slightly from the 
more or less protruded s position, and at the same time the hinder 
half allowed to fall slightly so that the front became relatively 
raised, or (2) the proximity of any sound which required a more 
backward position of the tongue than that for 8, and hence a 
modification of the s either in consequence of or in preparation 


1 In passing it is as well to note that the peculiar ‘narrowing’ of the Eng- 
lish z by which the tongue is gathered together more closely towards its centre 
is (i) not found in the continental z as in Fr. rose, and (ii) does not affect the 
general issue one way or the other. Its only effect is to make the hiss or the 
vibration rather stronger, especially as (iii) it does not appear to have any 
essential connexion with the voiced sound rather than the breathed, 
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for the pronunciation of such a sound. These two purely 
a priort phonetic conditions correspond very well to what we 
find actually happening. 


8. The first happens (a) when 8 sinks to r in consequence 

Historicat Of loss of a stress-accent. The syllable containing 
conditions of itis no longer articulated with so much care and 
the change. ae. an oh . 
a. Lossof distinctness; it 1s more open to corruption both 
encere from its oral and acoustic character than if it were 
felt by speakers and hearers to be the most important syllable 
in the word. Consequently if there ts any tendency in the 
language to draw back the s position to the r position, it will 
have free play. Or again if there is no such tendency, but the 
s happens to be in a position where a voiced sound would be 
easier to produce, it sinks forthwith to z,s80 to speak nemtne 
contradicente. So that the same cause produces or rather 
allows the change of s to z and the changes of s to rh, z to r, 
but the former is not by any means the necessary intermediate 
stage: s may sink to rh in consequence of a rhotacising ten- 
dency, and then rh may become a voiced r in consequence of 
vocal surroundings; this is quite as simple as to suppose the 
order s > z > r, which however in Teutonic at least appears to 
have been the historical course of the change. In the languages 
we are dealing with, namely the Italic, r and rh cannot (with 
any certainty at least) be distinguished, so that we do not always 
know which of them was the final stage in the progress’. But 
in Sanskrit we can distinguish them since the breathed r under 
certain conditions experienced a further weakening to h, and 
this arises from an original s quite as regularly as does the 
voiced r*. 


1 Final rhotacism would seem to be a special case due to loss of accent. In 
Umbrian the frequent omission of the r in this position would seem to indicate 
that, as in Sanskrit, under certain conditions (which the confused state of the 
transmission on this point has greatly obscured) it was the breathed sound 
(v. App. ©). In the earliest period of Elean rhotacism (Cauer.? 258, 258) it has 
been noticed that p appears only before 1 and F, s remaining before vowels, 
breathed consonants and a pause, 

3 Cf. App. B, and the following section. 
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9. Again the same careless articulation may be caused 
(8) by the adjacency of some other sound which ; 
absorbs the greater part of the emphasis of the ici Smee 
syllable, as for example a long vowel or diph- 2#0rd em: 
thong before the s, or which (y) necessarily curtails 
the full sarticulation. A clear example of the first is the 
history of the Latin (original) ss after a long vowel which has 
become voiced between vowels in many of the Romance lan- 
guages, e.g. Ital. fuso, Fr. fusible from Lat. fassus’ (contrast 
It. misso from missus, presso, Fr. empressement from pressus) 
where the sibilant has yielded to the tendency to vocalise 
sounds occurring between vowels because there was not enough 
of the stress-accent on the syllable left to prevent it, after the 
enunciation of the % So in Latin, as we shall see later on, s 
after ai accented syllable yields to the influence of a following 
t or w under the same circumstances, 

The second cause of the weakened articulation, its curtail- 
ment by an adjacent sound, varies considerably in | oo sait 
its effect in different languages. In most, I think, the articula- 
of the Indo-European group the medial combina- baal et 
tions sk, st, sp are among the most stable at least so far as 
regards the preservation of the s or some equivalent sound 
(e.g. Skt. st(h), sp(h), but Cch) and where the 3 is kept here but 
lost in other consonantal combinations it must be due to the 
fact that the breathed character of the &, ¢, p favours the normal 
prolongation of the breathed sibilant. But before other conso- 
nants while in pro-ethnic Teutonic s or z was kept 
equally before all except / so long as it followed an 
accented syllable’, in other languages, at least in modern Eng- 
lish it appears to be fully kept only before explo- syodern Eng- 
sives and spirants, (descry and disgust, Desdemona "sh. 
and destiny, Lisbon and lisping, asphodel and ssthmus, seem to 
shew exactly the same length of the sibilant in pronunciation’) 


Teutonic. 


1 For evidence in favour of these statements, explanation of exceptions, etc. 
vy. Appendix A and Osthoff Perf. Exc. v1. 

2 Br. Grds, § 582. 

3 If there is any difference the » seems to be longer before c, t, p than before 
g, d, 6. 
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and half lost before nasals (contrast pris’ner, bus’ness, prismatic 
with any of the words just given). I think it will be felt that 
these (pris’ner, etc.) are a good deal nearer the sound in skinner, 
brimming than lisping is to skipping, buzzed to budding. We 
may conjecture that the sibilant in these positions would have 
been completely lost by this time if it were not being constantly 
Latinand _ Testored by the influence of the written language. 
Sanskrit. In Latin and Sanskrit however, the hiss appears 
to be abridged before all consonants except breathed explosives 
and spirants, Contrast Skt. nidas and Lat. nidus with Eng. 
nest: Lat. pono (for posno), Skt. nalé nama with Goth. asneis, 
A. S. esne’. of a 

The difference is clearly connected with the method of 
dividing the syllables prevailing in the language’. The German 
habit (attested by the terms ‘open’ and ‘close’) of beginning 
every syllable with a consonant and therefore dividing as-nets 
contrasts with the prospective assimilation usual in Latin. 


10. The second cause suggested above (§ 7) for the retrac- 
Fa pontine tion of the tongue which changes s to sh and 
influenceof further to r(h), 2 to zh and 1, is the proximity 
neighbouring of some sound which required a more backward 

position of the tongue. Instances abound. But 

before discussing any of them an important distinction must be 
cited, namely that between Prospective and Retrospective 
Assimilation. In some, perhaps most, languages the former 
predominates, in others, e.g. Sanskrit® the latter. And accord- 
ing to this we shall expect to find the ‘alterant’ sounds after 
or before the 8 in any one language. Thus in Sanskrit we find _ 
the change determined by the preceding sound‘: in Latin on 
the contrary we shall expect to find it determined by those that 
follow. The class of sounds that exert this backward influence 
are obvious both phonetically and historically. The Sanskrit 

1 Given by Br. Grds. § 582. 

3 $0 Osthoff Perf., p. 19. 

3 e.g. the past participles in dha, the change of n to n, etc. 

* For my present purpose it is enough to point out that Brugmann agrees 


with Whitney and other Sanskritists that the change from s>r is only regular 
afteriandu. v. App. B. 
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guttural & and cerebral (‘inverted’) r convert the dental to the 
cerebral sibilant, s to s. So do the two high vowels i and 
u, which necessitate the raising of the main body of 
the tongue towards the front and back of the palate 
respectively and consequently a slight withdrawal of 
its tip from the extended s position. Anyone who will 
take the trouble to pronounce @-3-% or 7-§-%' continuously but 
prolonging each sound so as to be conscious of the change of 
position to produce the next, will feel that his tongue is pushed 
forward to pronounce the s and pulled back again for the 7 
oru. Further if the change towards the u or 7 position is be- 
gun before the hiss is stopped by removing the blade of the 
tongue from the gums, the s passes into sh, and tf the backward 
movement vs continued till the tongue reaches the i or u position 
without the complete removal of the tip we get r(h). Under cer- 
tain further conditions the s in Sanskrit further passes to r. 
In Latin a following 7 or uw appears only to exercise this in- 
fluence when either an 7 or wu precedes the s so that the 
blade of the tongue is already in the position to which it will 
have to return after having formed the s, or the articulation of 
the s itself is weakened, as we have just seen, by a preceding 
long vowel or diphthong. 


NOTE. 


With much diffidence I venture to suggest that the influence of 7 and u 
(the former sometimes disguised in 2) is the true phonetic cause of the 
variations which Brugmann finds so difficult in the change of s to ch be- 
tween vowels in Old Church Slavonic, so that ndsu (‘nose’), rdsa (= Lat. 
16s) would be as regular as the Latin ndsus and résa. A large number of 
the cases of the changes of s to ch Brugmann already is forced to explain 
by analogical influence, and it is not hard to account in this way for all the 
examples he gives not following an (original Slavonic) ¢ or «. Cf. especially 
tichit=Skt. tésu, Gr. rois, tisé=Skt. tasdm, Gr. rd-wv. This would also 
explain the initial change of s to ch in some words, as due to the final w of 
the nominative and other cases, and the 7 of still other cases, of the article 
tu (to-mt, tomu, témi, ti, ty, techit, t2mu, ttm), and of many cases of definite 
adjectives like novuz. v. Grundriss, § 585. 2, Anm. 2, 4, 5, 6, 588. 2, Anm. 
2, 3,4. It is especially to be noticed that £ and r convert s to ch =Eng. sh 
(§ 588. 1) just as in Sanskrit. ‘ 


1 By @ and i are meant the genuine sounds of these vowels, which in Modern 
English we should write 00 ee. 
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B. Changes of 8 before nasals in Italie. 


11. This is the most convenient place to add what little 
there is to be said as to the changes of s before consonants, 
especially before nasals, in Italic. In Oscan and Umbrian it is 
clearly retained before the latter, Osc. posmom, etc., Umbr. 
ahesnes, etc. In Latin the rule appears to be that given above, 
§ 5 B, namely that during the period of rhotacism s following 
an accented syllable and preceding m or n became 1, a change 
strictly parallel to its loss in the same circumstances in a non- 
rhotacising period, as has been pointed out already. The one 

ek difficulty of course is, How did the words with s in 
Origin of the : we - : ae Z . 
poaenis this position arise in the rhotacising period, if all 
under discus- those containing it had already lost it? The an- 
swer is, by borrowing from another dialect. The 
legitimacy of this assumption in general will be more conve- 
niently discussed’ when we are dealing specifically with the 
Latin changes; here it is enough to point out that the very 
small though, as I think, fairly certain number of examples 
that come under consideration on this point, speaks strongly for 
their being borrowed. And in tke most important of them, 
carmen ‘a verse, despite the recent suggestion that the is 
original, so that it would be the same word as carmen ‘a wool- 
comb’; the very fact of its juxtaposition with another word of 
diametrically opposite meaning* (active instead of passive) 
seems to indicate that it was certainly not coined by the same 
people. The advantage of discussing them here is that they 
shew clearly that the change of s to r can take place inde- 
pendently of any vocalising influence. 7» and m in Latin were 
certainly more breathed than voiced sounds (e.g. sumpst and 
the Ital. difeso with breathed s from ns). The following seem 
to be examples of the change to r before n and m. 


1 y, infr. §§ 43-4, p. 59 foll. 

? Baehrens points out that the meaning ‘division’ is as old as the meaning 
‘metrical stanza.’ Without further entering on the diseuesion, it may be 
observed that the words shewing CAS (castrare, etc., Skt. gas-tram) shew the 
former meaning quite as well as those with CAR (Osc. carneis ‘ partis ’). 
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carmen diurnus Privernum? urna? 
Examples. germen? hornus  vernus? ager Falernus ? 
verna veternus ? hodiernus ? 


Carmen has been already discussed. Germen may of course 
simply have been formed from gero after the rhotacism. For 
diurnys no word has survived which could supply the same 
sort of analogy as veterts may have for veternus, though in this 
last instance too the close proximity of meaning of the two 
words suggests that the second may have been a borrowing. 
Hornus is surely much better derived with Biicheler from the 
common Italic word *ds dsis ‘a year’ (Umbr. ose, wstite, Pelign. 
uus, T. B, 4 ost), originally ho-os-nus, than from ver veris, for 
*ho-vernus, because if even this derivation is to account for the 
r it must have been first formed after the rhotacism had begun, 
and therefore (v. infr. § 47, p. 65) after the first change of the 
Latin accent so that it would have been pronounced *hovérnus, 
and it is surely improbable that the contraction should have 
taken place in a word thus accented. It would stand on the 
same level of improbability with ‘dixti from dixisti, dixet from 
dixisset. Further it seems more probable that the pronominal 
ho- should have been in use at the earlier than the later stage 
of the language. Lastly the meaning is more naturally ‘this 
year’s’ than ‘this spring’s’ especially as applied to wine. If 
then Biicheler’s derivation be correct, the word is most pro- 
bably borrowed since the word os appears to occur nowhere 
else in Latin, so that all the external evidence points in the 
same direction as that derived from the form of the word. For 
verna no other likely derivation has been suggested as far as 
I know except the one given by Stolz‘ connecting it with VES 
‘to dwell’ (vesta, Skt. vas) which is rendered very probable by 
the parallel of famulus, Osc. fumel and Osc. faamat (dv. 
S.I. 0, 14, 1) ‘dwells’?. 

The remaining examples are less certain. Privernum a 


1 Lat. Gr. § 60. 2. 

1 The name Verna (quoted in Mommsen’s Sabine Glossary, U. I. D. from 
Fest, p. 370) applied to the Romans in the Liturgy of the Capitoline Sabines, if 
it is connected with this word which seems doubtful, must have been Latinised 
in the same way as Minerva in Pelign. Zv. I. I. M. 33. 
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town in Volscian' territory may well contain an s-stem whether 
or not it is connected with ver (*ves-r). vernus may simply 
be for *ves-nus and if so would have helped the substitution 
of véris for *vesris. Urna Varro connects with urceus but 
Vaniéek may be right in tracing it rather ‘to tro ustum, but 
of course even so it may equally well have been formed after 
the rhotacism. If Falernus (in Campania) is connected with 
the name which occurs in two other places in Italy, Faleri in 
S. Etruria and’ Falerio in Umbria, the 7 is derived from s 
(Falisci) and must be regarded as the form of the name given 
to the district by the Campanians when adopted by Volscian or 
Latin colonists. Hodternus is a doubtful word altogether, but 
may belong here. 7 


12. We have now to consider the examples of (1) the 
genuine Latin words which regularly dropped s be- 
fore n and m, and (2) (?) the borrowed words which 
may have done so after the period of rhotacism. They are 
well known already and need only be discussed in view of the 
question which of them belong to the latter category. 

(1) pono ahenus (Umbr. ahesnes) deguno are clearly old 
words, Perhaps dimico may rank with them, but very little 
can be inferred from the changes of such prefixes as dis- which 
are especially liable to analogical influence. 

(2) widen’ satin’ cet. seem clearly modern. So may be 
cdnus (Pelign. casnar). We have then one or two words in 
Festus, casmena caesna (Varro) cosmittere (?) dusmus, which may 
perfectly well be dialectic forms in use among the soldiery 
(caesna, of course would not be the Umbrian form but it might 
be Oscan) or may have been completely introduced into Latin 
from the same source. Triresmus for triretsmus, pesna petna for 
petsna naturally are irrelevant. The most important word is 
cosmis on the Duenos Inscription. This is later than the 
change of s to r as all the eight commentators agree in taking 
pacari as an infinitive’, and Pauli assigns it at the latest to the 
middle of the 5th century A.U.c., i.e. 300 B.c. The same com- 
mentator says the Latin of the inscription is ‘so rein dass es 


1 For the question of Volacian rhotacism, v. infr. § 37, p. 50. 
Toitesia seems certainly a wrong reading, v. Pauli ad loo., Alt. Ital. Stud. 1, 


8 lost. 
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geradezu mustergiiltig ist, and takes cosmis = Lat. comis as do 
Biicheler, Jordan, Osthoff, and Ring. (Dressel comes, Bréal 
joins cosmisu.) But Jordan sees in the s a dialectic variation 
which he traces also in notst (= nisi) and einom; the former is 
allowed as possible by all commentators except Bréal and Pauli 
who however seems right in explaining nois vois as old forms 
for nobis vobis (on the strength of a gloss of Festus, nis = nobis). 
But all other commentators take einom as equivalent to the 
Oscan form einom for which Pauli would substitute ‘ei nom’= 
t nunc. This seems hardly so likely. But in any case it is 
quite clear that cosmis must be of Oscan or Umbrian origin 
whether it had or had not been fully adopted into Latin at the 
time of the inscription. Dismota occurs in the S. C. de Bac- 
canalibus but it may be only an etymological spelling. 

It.is possible that the same chronological relation holds be- 
tween nidus didere cet. and Ardea ardeo (the latter  pefore voiced 
is generally considered a secondary derivative of ¢plosives. 
aridus) and digero and mergus. Osthoff (Perf. p. 35) leaves it 
as an altogether doubtful question why the r appears in mergus 
and not in sido. In such a common word it must be confessed 
that the ‘borrowing’ hypothesis seems very harsh, and the 
solution of the difficulty may well be that the z was kept in old 
Latin before gutturals, though lost with compensation before 
dentals to which it would be more easily assimilated. Cf. Skt. 
majjati but sédus. 

13. We may now proceed to the main subject of the essay, 
the history of s between vowels in the various dia- 44, vf the 
lects of Italy. These are best arranged in the order following sec- 
of least complexity, beginning with Umbrian and “””” 
concluding with Latin and Faliscan. That is to say, we shall 
deal first with the rhotacising and then with the non-rhotacising 
dialects, except that the Latin phenomena are postponed to the 
end on account of their comparative complexity. The results 
of the enquiry on the question of dialect-distribution are given 
in a table at the end of the section on ‘Minor Dialects’ (infr. 
§ 39, p. 58) and have been further illustrated by a map of 
Italy which I owe to the great kindness and ability of my friend 
Mr E. Heawood of Gonville and Caius College. 
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II: S between vowels in Umbrian. 


14. The question that meets us at the threshold of our 
Accent inOs. @Dquiry, What was the system of accentuation that 
canand Um- prevailed in the Italic dialects? has a very ready 
ace answer. Happily there is little to be said on the 
point, but that little may fairly be regarded as certain. 

In § 683 of the Grundriss Brugmann decides in favour of the 
view that the original Italic accent on the first syllable of all 
independent words was still retained in the separate historical 
development of Oscan and Umbrian. This conclusion he bases 
on the “weitverbreitete Vocalausstossung in den Schlusssilben 
wie in umbr. pihaz =‘ piatus,’ osk. twvtiks ‘publicus.’” There 
seems no reason for doubting his decision, and further evidence 
of the same sort could be collected with the greatest ease from 
almost every page of the Inscriptions, e.g. the suppression of a 
short vowel in the second syllable as in Osc. wépsens from the 
stem opes-. The conclusions as to rhotacism based on this 
view, if they are correct, will supply an important proof of a 
different kind. But the modern forms of geographical names 
are decisive in its favour, eg. Pésaro (Ptsaurum), Fdllere 
(Fdleriz), etc. 


15. It is necessary to preface the discussion of the Umbrian 
Chronolan tat forms with a very brief statement of what has been 
the Tabulae and may be inferred as to the relative date of the 
Iguvinae, : - 

seven Iguvine tables from their general appearance 
and contents. 

Bréal (Les Tables Engubines, p. 308) speaks as follows: 
‘Je classerais quant & la copie...les tables de cette facon. Les 
plus anciennes me paraissent étre II et Iv....Puis viendrait 
11b. Linscription 11a a été selon toute apparence gravée aprés 
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II b, car le graveur a serré son écriture pour faire tenir toute la 
texte sur une seule cété de la table. Cette inscription 11a est 
contemporaine de I: toutes deux sont terminées exactement 
par la méme formule, émanant de la méme autorité. La pre- 
mitre partie de v, dont les desinences grammaticales appartien- 
nent a un état de la langue plus récent, est probablement parmi 
les inscriptions en caractéres étrusques celle qui a été gravée en 
dernier. Enfin vi, vit et l'inscription Claverniur peuvent étre 
considérées comme ayant été copies & une epoque ov les 
_caractéres étrusques commengaient de sortir de l’usage.’ The 
evidence on the question generally may then be briefly sum- 
marised as follows: 

Table I is clearly a copy, abridged from a more ancient in- 
scription, at a time when final s had become r. The engraver 
has made one slip into the modern spelling, adiper arves (1. 28). 

Ifa was copied at the same time as I and contains two 
quite distinct parts though they were engraved at the same 
time. 

Of 11b Bréal leaves us uncertain whether he considers it a 
copy or an original. The spelling seems consistent throughout 
so that there is not the same reason for thinking it a copy as 
there is in the case of | 

III and Iv, where inconsistencies such as Pupdike Pupdige, 
Ikuvina Iiuvina can scarcely be otherwise explained. 

Va (ie. the part in the Etruscan alphabet) ‘may be con- 
temporary with one of its two decrees which were not made at 
the same date. The second of them however in point of date, 
whichever it is, need not necessarily be a copy any more than 
the other. There is nothing to shew that either of them is not 
a first-hand record of the decree it contains. They shew the 
same stage of phonetic development as is represented by the 
copyist of vI, vir. Hence it follows, since the Clavernwur in- 
scription, Vb, is copied in Latin characters from more ancient 
documents in Etruscan on to the back of va, that the originals 
of v b, VI, Vul were older than Va. 

vI and vil, though clearly copies (e.g. as being in Latin 
characters but describing the same system of ritual as that 
in I) may nevertheless be fairly appealed to as evidence of the 

2—2 
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later stage of the language, because in process of copying the 
text appears to have been modernised with very fair con- 
sistency. For example surur is substituted in vI and vir for 
the isont of 1, 11 cet. (Unfortunately there is no place where 
the word is wanted in Va.) Now as to this there are only two 
possible hypotheses : 

1. that it occurred in the original (whether this was an 
inscription or a manuscript, i.e. the decree confirming the ritual 
re-enacted later) which must have been therefore a good deal 
later (e.g. as shewing final rhotacism) than the date of Tabb. 
I—IV, or 

2. more probably that vI, VII are copies of ancient docu- 
ments modernised in language as well as in alphabet, and 
modernised so far as to substitute new for archaic words, This 
second supposition is rendered probable by the relation already 
described between VI, VII and I. 


These brief notes will enable us to determine more pre- 
_ cisely the bearing of the Umbrian evidence. 


16. In this and the following chapters then we are to ex- 
Summary a amine the evidence for and against the theory ‘that 
the evidence s between vowels remains in all Italic dialects (ex- 
sabia ite cept Latin) at the end of the accented, ie. the first, 
syllable of the word, but that elsewhere (1) in Umbrian and 
other rhotacising dialects it became r, while (2) in Oscan and 
other non-rhotacising dialects it merely sank to the voiced 
sound, z. There follow lists of all words in Umbrian— 


1. with an originally single s between vowels at the end 
of the first syllable (at least twenty-eight examples) ; 

2. with s (probably) representing ss or consonant +s be- 
tween vowels at the end of the first syllable and elsewhere ; 

3. with s between vowels not after the first syllable, of 
doubtful origin (one example) ; 


4, with r representing an original s between vowels not 
after the first syllable (seven examples) ; 


5. with r between vowels after the first syllable (seven 
examples of r derived from s), 
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It will be seen that the lists nos. 1 and 4 will contain the 
evidence in favour of my theory, nos. 3 and 5 the (apparent) 
evidence against it. No. 2 is added for convenience. Where 
any words require more than a bare mention, they are discussed 
at the end of the list in which they first occur. The references 
cite the Table and line (on the original) of the passage quoted, 
in the usual way. 


17. The following words in Umbrian shew s between 
vowels at the end of the first syllable. None are included in 
which s occurs also as ¢ or §, as for example tasez =tagez, or 
those in which it is the initial letter of the second half of a 
compound as in prosesetu. This list alone is surely enough to 
suggest the inadequacy of the treatment which the question has 
so far received (cf. § 4 supr.). 
dsa Gs2 daam cet. passim pisest vib. 53 pisher vib. Words in Um- 


dso v1b. 50 41 pist va. 3, via. 7 Sree ee F 
Gsiane 1a. 26 riisem-e Vila. 9, 24 at end of first 
éso- fsunt ésum-ek passim, séso vib. 51 sila 
also ésuf ‘ipse’ sviseve 11 b. 13 
ésunu ésone passim, once svésu tb. 46, virb. 1 
eésona Via. 18 ése via. 26 tisate 1b, 46 
nésimet Va. 9 (1) - (cf. ustite 11a. 16) 
vdsus Iv 22 
pesetom 3 freq. in vi (e.g. ooserclom! via. 13 Doubtful. 
a, 27) vasirslom} via. 12 
Fiso Fisvu cet. passim Voisinier I. U. M. 1 Proper names 
Fisuvi Fisovie Fisuvina Késelate ub. 6, vb.13 in Inscrip- 
passim Miserate 11 b. 5 
Koisis I. U. M5 Tésenaces 1a. 10 


Vésune tv 3, cf. Vesinicates Tésenocir via. 20 
Caesena Cic. ad Fam. 16.27 Modern. &. Prsatello Names of 


Pisaurum R. Plusa ee ie Um- 
R. Misus (mod. Misa) Rh. Uso North to 
R. Aesis Livy 5.35 South. 


1 Sudsa (mentioned by Pliny) 
Rusellae (Etruria) 


‘1 j.e. Inseriptiones Umbricae Minores, given by Biicheler at the end of his 
edition of the Tables. 
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18. Some of these words call for further comment. 


dsa. Brugmann’s two suggested explanations are surely 
both impossible. It cannot be ‘an archaism’ because it 
occurs in the later as often aos in the earliest tables 
while, as has been pointed out (§ 15), archaisms are 
generally modernised in vi and vil. And it is equally 
impossible that it can be a borrowing from another dia- 
lect in view of its constant use in the cultus of the 
ancient Umbrian confederacy. There is no trace of any 
other word which it might have displaced from its signi- 
fication ; and all historical considerations protest against 
the supposition that any Italic tribe should have needed 
to borrow a word to describe the central feature of their 
domestic and civil institutions. The difficulty of the 
Latin word ara may as well be mentioned here. The r 
seems clearly due to the influence of ardre and its de- 
rivatives aridus ardeo. The connexion of the words is 
obvious; cf. Volscian bim asif=bovem arens ‘bovem in 
ara sacrificans’, and the fact that this was popularly 
felt is, curiously enough, attested by Varro*. ‘ara ab 
area sive ab ardore ad quem ut sit, fit ara. 


aso VIb. 50. ‘erthont aso destre onse fertu’ which Bticheler 
renders ‘idem arsum tn dextro umero ferto’ (p. 89) taking 
aso (for asom) as meaning ‘to be burnt’ and therefore 
as 8 supine of the verb G@s- (quoted above from Volsc.) 
for assum, but I know of no justification for supposing 
@ supine in -ssum from a root ending in s. The form 
would have been astum like ustum gestum aseriatum 
and all the rest. We must therefore fall back on 
Biicheler’s alternative suggestion both here and in the 
Marrucinian inscription (Zv. I. M. 6) and take asum 
(feret) as an infinitive of purpose, which is perfectly con- 
sistent with its accusative form after a verb of motion, 
the form being parallel to aferum fagiom Ose. ezum, etc., 
and therefore containing only the s of the root. The 


1 So Biicheler, and this is clearly the best interp., v. Zv. ad loc. I. I. M. D. 
3L. L. 5. 38, 
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Latin assum with as cannot belong to a root with a long 
vowel. Osth. Perf. p. 545, 


asiane 1a.26. Bitch. p. 73 ‘dictum ab aso videtur ustrinum, 


eso- isunt cet. The discussion of these pronominal forms 
(with the variants tssoc ViIb. 3 essu Via. 44 ehesu 
Vil b. 54) will be found infr. § 26, p. 32 seg. along with 
those in 7, ere erek cet. 


esunu esone ‘sacred’ or a8 @ noun ‘sacrum,’ spelt once eesona 
Via. 18 which might be regarded as an attempt to ex- 
press the accent on the syllable though it may indicate 
genuine length of the vowel, The word has only a 
single s in all the Tables: cf. further Volsc. esaristrom, 
Marsian (Zv. 37) esos, Marrucin. (Zv. 6) atsos, Osc. aisusis, 
though these in themselves would not be conclusive as 
in at least the Volscian and Marrucinian inscriptions 
double letters were not used. 


mesimet ‘next. For the (probably complete) loss of the 
original guttural (?) (Eng. nigh) cf. Lat. maior Osc, 
maimas = Lat. maxim-ae. If its sound had been really 
felt it would, one would think, have remained as x 


( fratrex). 


These cannot be regarded as examples 
prsest Vib. 53. of ‘recomposition’ of a final s because 
prsher Vib. 41. final s had become r at the date at which 
pist Va 3, Via 7. | these forms occur, v. supr. § 15, p. 18, 

cf. infr. § 25, p. 30. 


rusem-é Vila. 9, 24. Biich. p. 106 wishes to translate ‘in 
terram’ but ‘cum rure tamen rusem equidem componere 
non ausim,’ with natural but in view of the other ex- 
amples surely unnecessary hesitation. I need hardly 
point out the forced character of his alternative explana- 
tion ‘let him pour a libation on to the thorn-bush.’ The 
word would be very difficult to justify in point of forma- 
tion or (cf. sepse) phonetics, even granting the appro- 
priateness of the meaning suggested, which is at least 
not obvious. 
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seso Vib. 51 =‘sibi,’ cf. the Lat. sese, the absence of » in the 
second syllable being probably at least in Italy proethnic, 
as perhaps also in 

svesu =‘suo’ 1b. 46, virb. 1. 


sviseve 11b. 18 Biich. p. 145 ‘in a basin’; its reduplicated 
form vouches for the singleness of the s. 


ose V1a. 26 ‘anni,’ usaie=‘ annua’ Ib. 46. Of the single s 
in this word there is no doubt. A nom. uus occurs in 
the Corfinian inscription and it is identical in origin with 
the name of the Etruscan sun-god usil, Auselius aurum 
aurora cet. 


vasus IV 22 (abl. plur.) corresponds exactly with the Latin 
vasis (abl. plur.) except in declension which shews it is 
not borrowed from the Latin. It is a consonantal stem 
and perhaps explains the Latin doublet vas vasum. 


pesetom with the meaning of ‘peccatum’ or ‘vitiatum’ 
occurs only in VI where in other words we often 
have s alternating with ¢ which Biicheler supposes 
the true spelling in this word. But we have always s, 
and it might be plausibly connected with pessum pes- 
simus cet. with an original dental (€recov wimrw). If so 
however there is nothing to shew that the s is not 
double. 


ooserclom, v. infr. § 21. 


Doudtful 8 
or 8, 


vasirslom Via. 12 Biicheler connects with vacare, ‘an open 
space,’ but at first sight it seems at least equally com- 
parable with vastus. The s of the -slom is of course for 
§ from -clom. 


19. The evidence from proper names may seem at first 

sight less reliable because we are less able to trace 
’ their cognates, but on the other hand, in this case, 
the form which they shew is in one respect more likely to be 
original, because they are unlikely to contain ss (which appears 
to be almost always of secondary origin) unless indeed they are 
obviously derived from some past participle. 


Proper nanves 
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Fiso Fisiu cet. have generally been regarded as forms of this 
kind, as the past participle of fido and corresponding in 
sense to Juppiter Fidius. But the difference in form is 
obvious. Are there other examples of deities whose 
only name was originally a past participle? Appellatives 
which are only used in addition to some other more 
substantive title are clearly distinct. We have Fitsu.. 
in an Oscan inscription, which may be a borrowed name, 
but if not points to a single s, and Fisanius in another 
(Zv. O. 83) in a batch of inscriptions which regularly 
shew doubled letters. We have once Fissiu (via. 43) 
which may of course be the real spelling, though no 
stress can be laid upon its single occurrence in this form 

im VI and vil, cf. infr. § 27, p. 34 seq. 


Fisuvi etc. are probably connected with Fisus as Marruvium 
with Marst. 


Vesune Iv 3, Biich. p. 162 compares Vesta. This and the 
‘similar name Vesullza occur fairly often in Oscan in- 
scriptions. It occurs also in Marsian (Zv. no. 39, cf. 
§ 36, p. 49 infr.). Here the s is certainly single. Biich. 
(1. c.) calls attention to the Vesimcates an Umbrian 


tribe. 
Kaselate t1b. 6, vb. 13 All that is to be said about 
Muserate 11b. 5 these names is that they appear 


Tesenaces (veres) Ia. 10 ) to be certainly Umbrian. The 
last is the epithet of one of the gates of Iguvium, prob- 
ably derived from a neighbouring place, and the other 
two are the names of tribes included in the ceremonial 
(1b. 5). The Kaselates are directed to provide so much 
corn for the officers of the league (vb. 13), and it is 
highly improbable that this was anything but a volun- 
tary act on their part, nor would aliens be likely to join 
except under compulsion. 


Pisaurum. The modern form Pesaro has been yames of 
already noticed, as evidence of the persistence of places in Um- 
bria. 
the old first-syllable accent. 
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R. Misus (mod. Misa), This is marked in Smith’s Ancient 
Atlas but I have been unable to find any reference for 
it. De Vit’s Onomasticon which I have used where 
possible has only reached IO. 


Suasa I hardly count as it is so probably connected with 
Lat. suasum, cf. Sentinum, and therefore had origin- 
ally ss. 


Rusellae Biicheler cites (p. 106) as a name in Etruria clearly 
of Italic origin’. 


The modern names may reproduce real Umbrian forms. 
The dialectic form of the name of a place seems generally to be 
the one that has survived. 


20. A reference to the list of words on p. 21 will shew that 
Didiandu asiane pisi nesimet Koisis Voisinier and Aesis are 
bain Um. the only words which oppose the application to Um- 
brian brian of the further conditions under which s be- 
came rin Latin. No stress whatever can be laid on the ¢ in 
the unaccented position of pist and nesimei; asiane would be 
kept by asom asa, Kovsis and Voisinier may be Sabine names 
(cf. Biich. ad loc.) and if Aesis is connected with Aesernia the 
e may possibly be nearer the original vowel. So that we have 
really no evidence on the question. 


21. The following words appear to have s=ss between 
vowels : 


ase Ib. 8. covortuso VIb. 64. 
sese 111 2,3, 1V 3 sesust VIa. 6,8. benuso VIb. 64. 


Srosetum Via. 28, 


8 from 88. 


18e covortuso benuso are future perfects like Lat. turbassitur, 


1 In complete ignorance of Etruscan I have not thought it worth while to 
add other such names though there are several with intervocal s after the first 
syllable, e.g. Pisa. 
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etc. the aorist conjunctive forms parallel to (the probably 
indicative forms) amassem, etc.’ 


sese sesust, participle and future of sigmatic perfect from 
sedeo. 
Jrosetom from a past participle of the stem fraud-. 


ooserclom VI a. 13 seems in point of meaning 
equally well derived from au-serclom (cf. au- 
gurium) but Biicheler supposes in this and in ~ 


8 from ps? 


osatu Vb. 22 oseto I. U. M. 2 a loss of p, considering them 
the phonetic representatives of *obserclum and * opseto, 
comparing the Oscan upsannam, Pelignian upsaseter. 
But sepse vib. 13 shews a p retained in a similar posi- 
‘tion and it is possible that osatu may not be connected 
with op-; cf. frosetom (? audeo, to set about a thing). If 
the derivation suggested for ooserclom be correct it is 
another example of the s kept by accent. 


puse puset pust in VI and vil (for puze of Tables I—V) as in 
Oscan probably contains a dental or nasal. 


22. There is only one exception to the rule that s between 
vowels not at the end of the first syllable became 7, 8 between 


inati asius. i vowels not 
the termination -@sius, in the words Faethrnite 
kur$slasiu ta. 17 syllable, 


plenasier urnasier Va. 2,15 

sestentasiaru III 2 and 

*cikvasia, the origin of evkvasates 11 24 and 
etkvase(n)se Va. 4, 16. 


It is equally an exception to rule in Latin where it occurs 
only in proper names, which are generally regarded as intro- 
duced (mostly from Sabine sources) after the period of rhotacism 
had ceased. It is very common in Oscan, fluusasiais vere- 
hasiut purasiai (Zv. O.9) mediket degetastur (Cipp. Ab. 
no. 56) which Biicheler explains as ‘numerarii.’ Also perhaps 
in diasis (no. 74) the name of a measure of capacity, which 
Biicheler takes as ‘bessis,’ but the use of the as to denote 


1 So Thurneysen, Bezz, Beitr. 8. 274. - 
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capacity seems doubtful and -is is the regular ending of mascu- 
line -to- stems in Oscan, so that it may well be simply derived 
from the numeral, like triarius, etc. It will be noticed that 
except eikvasia all the words in Umbrian denote measurement 
and these are just the class of words which we find most fre- 
quently borrowed. A strong confirmation of this view is the 
word ezariaf (Biich. ‘escas’) Iv 28 not denoting measurement, 
which may very plausibly be regarded as shewing the genuine 
Umbrian form of the suffix, as in Latin. Stolz considers -dsius 
and -Grius as distinct in origin and -Grius may of course in some 
cases arise independently, but since in some, e.g. nefasius, we 
know it did not, there seems no reason for denying the con- 
nexion so long as it can be phonetically justified, as in the way 
I have attempted. The fact that ezartaf occurs on the same 
document as sestentaszvaru surely indicates that one of them is 
borrowed. Mommsen’ calls it ‘a Sabine ending.’ Bréal*, com- 
paring the frequent Oscan endings of names, -asta (Taurasia) 
-usium (Canustum, Venusia), supposed the loss of an original n 
as in Lat. formosus, etc. This is possible but perhaps un- 
necessary. Aequasius and Hquasius occur as gentile names on 
Roman inscriptions’. 

Apparent exceptions are ander vacose VIb. 47 (=anter 
vacaze in Ib. 8) ponisiater vib. 50 (cf. punicate 1b. 15) and 
the name of the R. Aprusa in Umbria, Plin. 3. 20, with which 
De Vit compares Gens Aprusia, also spelt A prucia, which indi- 
cates that here also s was originally a guttural. 

The names Intercisa, Petra Pertusa are clearly Roman and 
of course have original ss. 


23. The examples of r between vowels not after the first 
* syllable representing original s are as follows. It 
Tr oetween 


vowels repre. Will be seen that they correspond exactly with z in 
senting ori- Qscan (infr. § 29, p. 38). 


ginal 8 not 
ee 1. Gen. plur. fem. hapinaru 1a. 84 and 
generally. 


1 U. I. D. Sabine glossary, s. v. Lebasius Vespasia, 

2 Also Corssen, who derived them from -ntia. 

3 De Vit gives the reference ‘Mommsen 6769’ but this does not appear to 
denote any volume in the University Library. 
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2. In verbal forms: 


staheren 1b. 19 furent Va. 22 by ‘Systemschwang’ 
benurent Va. 26 procanurent Via. 15 
prustkurent Va.27 ambrefurent vib. 56 
pepurkurent vb. 5 dersicurent Vib. 63 

eiscurent Vb. 10 Perhaps fefure Ila. 4. 


3. Final s before a postposition (before the period of 
final rhotacism) : 


funtlere 1b. 24 ererek itl 32, etc. 
tuvere Ila. 33 erarunt Iv 1, etc. 
fesnere I1b. 11. 


4. In -es- stems tuderor pass, in VI and vil tuderato Via. 9 
Tutere'I. U. M.7. Perhaps kateramu (caterva) 1b. 20 and 
atero Vila. 11, 27. 

The name Cameria in Umbria as well as Camerinum in 
Latium is probably to be connected with Cameses a mythical 
king of Italy mentioned with Janus in Macr. Sat. 1. 7. 19. 
Ameria is doubtful. Nuceria (Ose. Novkrinom) has an ori- 
ginal r. 


24. I add for convenience all words in which 7 occurs be- 
tween vowels at the end of the first syllable. List of words 
Where they have any obvious cognate with ori- nie 8 
ginal r it is added in a bracket. B. indicates that ee the first 
this is done with Biicheler’s authority. 3 balk 


berus berua passim (Lat. veru B., cf. ‘vento’: ‘ benuso’). 
(1) erar, erahunt pron. pass, 
erietu Ila. 6 (arietem B.). 
(2) ero(m) gen. pl. pron. v1 b. 62. 
(3) erw erom Va. 27, VIIb. 2 ‘esse.’ 
erus pass. ‘quod dis datur peractis sacris’ (Umbr. 
herto B.). 
(4) euront vib. 63 nom. pl. ‘iidem.’ 
ferest, etc. pass. (Lat. fero B.). 
ferime 111 17 ‘gestatorium’ (Lat. fero B.). 
ferine pass. (Lat. fero B., Lat. ferio al.). 
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furu Tb, 42 (Lat. forum B.). 
heris heries cet. pass. (also in Osc. herentas, etc. B.). 
karu va. 25 (Osc. karo B.). 
(5) kurata va. 5, kuratu va. 25. 
maronato I. U. M. 2 (Lat. Maro, Mercurius Marunus 
B,). 
ae naraklum pass. (Lat. narrare B.). 
nerus VIb. 62 (Osc. ner, avnp B.). 
ntrum 11 b. 16 (ynpsov B.). 
orer Via. 37, uru Ib. 14 pron. (Lat. olle B.). 
per-acne 11a. 10, peretom Via. 27, alia (Lat. per- B.). 
pure passim, ‘igne,’ and vepuratu Ila. 42 (zip B.). 
(6) pure va. 5, 25, nom. pl. rel. = gut. 
pora vib. 65, Vila. 1=qud (=po-ora as Osc. pollad 
Cipp. Ab. 8 = po-ollad, poizad (Tab. Bant.) = po- 
eizad’ B.). 
seritu, etc. pass. (Lat. servare B.). 
(7) surur sururont pass, in VI and VIL. 
turuf tb. 1 (Lat. taurus B.). 
veiro Via. 30 (Lat. wir, Osc. vereraz B.). 
veres pass. (Lat. fores B.). 
Kureties tb. 4, Kureiate 11b. 3, Coredier vib. 45 (Sab. 
Kures). 
Ner I. U. M. 1 (Nero B.). 
Peraznane 11b. 7 (probably per-). 
Varie I. U. M. 2 (Lat. Varius B.). 
R. Nar in Umbria, the town Narnia, not Nasnia. 


25. The only words in which r in this position represents 
an original s are those marked with numerals, namely kuraia, 
the two nominative plurals ewront and pure, the genitive plural 
erom, and the pronoun ere, pronominal adverb surur and the 
infinitive erom. Except the first three which do not present 
any great difficulty, these are just such exceptions as best ex- 
emplify the rule. To deal with them in detail :-— 


kurava only occurs in the latest of all the tables va (cf. 
supr. § 15, p. 19), and it belongs to just the same 
1 Cf. Fr. quelle. 
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class of official words as kuestretie uhtretie (kuestr- uhtr-) 
dequrier all of which would be most naturally borrowed 
from Latin, as occurring most constantly in the official 
formulae of the Roman administration. It is extremely 
improbable that the process of narrowing which has been 
carried so far in the signification of auctor, quaestor 
should have gone on independently in two separate 
dialects, especially in the case of quaestor where the 
change of meaning connotes a series of constitutional 
changes in the republic, 


euront nom. pl. masc. which only occurs in vib. 63 side by 
side with eam (vIb. 16, 24) eo (=eof via. 20) eaf (vila. 
52) (cf. also tepru (Ila. 32) tept (111 21) ew Ia. 2, 1b. 9) 
isthe only form in this case which occurs from any pro- 
noun in the Tables except purt pure (va. b) and porse 
(vI and vil). The masculine form corresponding to the 
neuter eu would clearly be *eus which in the later stage 
of Umbrian would be eur. We might suppose that 
-(h)ont was simply added to this, but we have the forms 
erarunt in IV 1 before final rhotacism had begun (no 
exaniple occurring in II, 1V though final s is frequent) 
and pist Va. 3, pisher VIb. 41 after it had set in, which 
shew that as a rule these affixes were regarded as in- 
separable. The r therefore may be merely due to the 
engraver under the influence of the uncompounded form 
*eur as well as of *eruront the nom. pl. properly cor- 
responding to the ablative eriront vib. 48. But we 
might regard it as an analogy form in real use with no 
great stretch of probability ; it would be an example of 
‘recomposition, and arbitrary, as such forms are, by the 
side of pist pisher, though we have no such example of 
the simple pis surviving (except in the compound sopir) 
as we have of eu eaf cet. 


pure Va. 25 similarly is either a mis-writing for *pu-rse (as 
arveitu for *arsveitu, tertu for *terstu, armor for *arsmor) 
and in 5 similarly mis-written for * pwde—a scarcely pro- 
bable coincidence—or more easily an analogy form for 
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*pusi under the influence of *pur (Osc. pus Cipp. Ab. 8). 
Corresponding uncompounded forms we have in nom. 
sing. poe poi Via. 5 etc. and they must be contained in 
the nom. plur. masc. porse Via. 15 (for *por-de or 
*nos-de'). Some explanation by analogy of this sort is 
clearly required since it occurs in the same inscription 
(va) as the form pisi; that the difference between these 
two is purely phonetic, credat Judaeus. 


26. In the Umbrian pronoun or pronouns corresponding to 
the Latin ts ea id, besides forms derived from the 
stems i- and e(1)o- e(i)a- we appear to have double 
forms with s and r almost throughout. The forms are given 
in full by Biicheler, Umbrica, p. 192-3. 


eso and ere. 


Nom. sing. M. ere, erek ? esuf (for *es-unt-s) 
F. eru-k €80 
N. edek e-rse esum-ek esom(-e) 


Dative, common to both, esmet esme esmi-k 
Genitive, Mase. er (?) erer trer ererek 
Fem. erar, eraront 


Ablative, Mase. eru(-ku) esu(-ku) essu tso tsunt 
Fem. erak erdhunt esa 
Neut. 1880C e8u 

Abl. Pl. eriront esir isir esis(-co) 


erereront (!). 


The genitive plural erom (from the stem. t-) may either be 
due to the analogy of the genitive plural of feminine nouns, or 
be explained as the other forms in . 

In ere eso- may we not see an example of a doublet due to sen- 
tence accent in pro-ethnic Italic, eso-, accented, as a deictic pro- 
" noun, sinking to *ezo-, unaccented, when it was merely anaphoric, 
which became ere in Umbrian and etzo- (et in Latin characters 
=¢ (41) in the Oscan alphabet) in Oscan? There are many 
illustrations of this kind of differentiation in pronouns, Eng. 


1 This -de appears to have spread by analogy from the neuter forma, the d 
originally being the final of the relative. Perhaps also from the old form of the 
ablative in -d, which was lost except before this suffix (pu-e=quo is not ablative 
but instrumental). Cf. Thurneysen’s explanation of Lat. idem. 
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that (deictic) that (conjunction and relative): them and ’em, or 
indeed the neuter form of the demonstrative that appropriated 
to the deictic meaning, the less emphatic masculine the being 
used for the article. In German der ‘that,’ der ‘the’ (to say 
nothing of der ‘ who’) are only distinguished (except in one or 
two of the oblique cases) by the emphasis with which they are 
pronounced, and on p. 439, § 583 ad fin. of the Grundriss Brug- 
mann refers to an exactly parallel alternation of s and 7, in this 
very pronoun (amongst others) in Teutonic due to exactly the 
same cause. The weakening of the vowel from a full e to the 
half sound variously written e, 7, e¢ (4) would be produced by 
the same loss of accent. The distinction of meaning is pre- 
served regularly in Umbrian’, but in Oscan, as in Latin 7s, the 
anaphoric pronoun is occasionally used as a demonstrative ad- 
jective (T. B. 7 eizeic zicelei, 11 eizac egmad, 24 eizazune egma- 
zum, the only three examples) but regularly (eleven examples 
in Tab. Bant.) as a pronoun ‘he, she, it,’ while the s form, as we 
should expect, only occurs in the proper deictic sense (ersucen 
zicelud T. B. 16), since if it were used in an unemphatic posi- 
tion the s would sink in Oscan, as it had iv pro-ethnic Italic, to 
the voiced sound, whereas the use of the z form in the emphatic 
position would not exercise any such positive influence to con- 
vert the z to s*. The influence of the anaphoric form is no 
doubt responsible for the 7 in isunt issoc etc. This last word 
brings us to the only difficulty of this view, if difficulty it can 
be called, the ss in issoe and esso each of which occurs once in 
the Tables. But before discussing these forms we may notice 
another certain example of sentence-accent, the infinitive 
erom in Umbrian, ezom in Oscan and the forms 
eram ero cet. in Latin*®. This coincidence in irregu- 
larity clearly points to a common cause, the fact that the verb 
‘to be’ was as a rule pronounced, if not altogether as an en- 
clitic, at least without a sufficiently strong inde- 
pendent accent to preserve the original s. Surur 


erom. 


surur. 


1 The compound eri-hont contains the anaphoric pronoun just as in Latin 
idem. Should we suppose an accent on the affix, erihdnt ? 

2 Cf. c. 1. supr. §§ 8—9. 

2 Umbr. furent, Lat. forent fore may also belong here, v. infr. § 56, p. 77. 


CG 3 
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again, which Biicheler connects probably enough with sveso, 
comparing the Latin strempse, is on the same accentual footing 
in the sentence as igitur, the first 1 of which is now generally 
derived from the a of agitur corrupted by loss of accent. This 
completes the number of words in Umbrian in which r repre- 
sents original s between vowels at the end of the first syllable. 
The question of the ss however is important and is best dis- 
cussed befure we leave the Umbrian forms behind us. 


27. It has been generally assumed that these two forms 
sufficiently accounted for the s between vowels in 
the remaining forms where it was written singly, 
as proving that the ss was the original form in Umbrian, and 
therefore also in pro-ethnic Italic, since the pronoun seems to 
occur in almost all dialects. I think however it will be admitted, 
after a glance at the evidence briefly discussed in what follows, 
that though this assumption might have been maintained so 
long as it seemed necessary from a phonetic point of view, yet 
if it had to stand or fall simply ou the general evidence in 
support of the ss, it could not be defended with any sort of 
confidence. 

Issoc occurs once in VIIb. 3, sve neip portust tssoc puser 
subra screhto est ‘si nec portarit ita uti supra scriptum est’ 
(Biicheler), and esso once in Via 43, in the formula ‘tiom esso 
bue peracri pihaclu (tertiu)—(subocau suboco)’ in the following 
line in the same formula occurring with a single s*, But in vi 
and VII the pronoun occurs elsewhere thirty-nine times, always 
with a single s. In the same line as tssoc occurs appei else- 
where always spelt with a single p. In vi and vit we have 
ennom as well as (more frequently except in VIILb) enom, but 
the Oscan and Latin forms of the word (eg. on the Tabula 
Bantina, where double letters are consistently* written where- 

1 It might be suggested that the double ss in these two words was connected 
with the fact that they were slightly ‘out of system.’ Issoc=‘ita’ and essu 


might very well be so translated in the formula. So that the traditional spelling 
held in the pronoun but gave way to the attempt at greater phonetic accuracy 
in the derivative adverb. 

* E.g. mallom (perh. containing the suffix -no-) meddiz. medicatinom (1. 16), 


medicatud (1. 24) as Btich. has pointed out are quite regular, the double letter 
being lightened in polysyllables. 


fs#0c e880. 
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ever pronounced but only a single n in einom) seem to prove 
that a single 1 was original. A still more certain example of 
double letters etymologically unjustified is avvei via. 3 which is 
the only other example besides esswin VI. appei perhaps =ad- 
que (cf. és re) but Biicheler compares éze? which would place it 
on the same level as avvei: in any case the double letter is only 
written once. Where it is not justifiable, the reason for it 
appears to be an attempt to express the accent on a short 
syllable; at least I can conceive of no other cause for avvet 
ennom, and it would seem at least a possible explanation espe- 
cially in the case of s’. Again, apart from the difficulty of 
explaining the ss etymologically, it is hard to see how it can 
have arisen in pro-ethnic Italic; I do not know of any words 
in which it is supposed to be Indo-European, and the change of 
tt to ss does not seem to have taken place in Oscan’ and there- 
fore not before the separation of the common stock. And 
further it seems improbable that any language should have 
possessed two such pronouns as *esso- and *ezo- of such closely 
neighbouring form and meaning but of different origin, yet this 
is the only alternative view of the relation of the Italic originals 
of the actual forms we find in Latin, Umbrian and Oscan. 
Finally the evidence of the Oscan inscriptions is strongly in 
favour of the single s. We have no example at all of a double 
ss in the pronoun though it is of fairly frequent occurrence, and 
essuf (which is not certainly connected, and occurs in Umbrian 
in 11 and Iv, there of course with a single s) only once and on 
the same inscription as esidu, which is one otherwise carelessly 
engraved. The only Oscan inscriptions bearing on the point 
are as follows’: 


Z. O. 17 is the one just mentioned where we have essuf side 
by side with esidu (leiguss [L]Jufrikanuss also occur). This 
shews either 


1 Of. seffei for *sefei=‘sibi’ in Pelign. (Zv. I. I. M. D. no. 33) and bassim 
(=facw) C. I. L. 1181. 
3 y. infr. § 30 p. 39 seq. 
3 I do not think I have omitted any in which the pronoun occurs except 
those in which no letters are doubled, e.g. Z. O. 7 (esi.. profated). 
3—2 
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1, If the engraver is trustworthy that the two words are 
distinct and that the pronoun has only a single s; 


or, 2, as seems more probable, that the writing is too 
careless to prove either. We have uunated with a single ¢ but 
on other inscriptions (e.g. no. 63) wherever any letters are 
doubled we have ¢# in these perfect forms. 


18. This shews esidu...prufatted. 
63. etsak evtuvad with double letters written elsewhere. 


143. ecor=id; the inscriptions in Greek alphabet have 
double letters. 


In the Tabula Bantina besides the forms with z we have the 
form quoted above eisucen, and here double letters are used 
with great consistency. 

This view of issoc essu and essuf is not essential to the 
explanation of ere and eizo- as due to loss of accent, since it 
seems at least possible that even ss should be reduced toa single 
z by the same influence. 


OLS between vowels in Oscan. 


28. We have Oscan inscriptions from Area of Oscan. 
1. Samnium, including the Frentani. 
2. Campania. 
3 To the North. 
a. In Volsian territory, one name at Tarracina in 
Latin alphabet but with the Oscan mode of nomenclature. 
8. Doubtful missiles at Asculum in Picenum. 
7. Doubtful inscription in Aequicolan territory (Z. O. 1) 
which Mommeen thinks spurious. 
4 To the South 
a. North Lucania. 
B. Bruttit. 
y. Messana. 
No inference therefore can be drawn from ¢ or r between 


vowels in geographical names south of the northern boundary of 
Samnium and Campania. 


The direct evidence in Oscan as to the influeuce of accent 
is confined to the inscriptions written in the Latin Eztent of the 
alphabet, since the local character does not dis- ‘Simi shat 
tinguish the voiced and breathed ¢,.using J (z) tions. 
only to express the compound ts. The Latin z represents both 
this and the voiced z. Of course there is a good deal of indirect 
evidence illustrating the forms in other dialects, most of which 
has been already discussed in dealing with the Umbrian forms: 


one point, the question of tt or ss in Oscan and pro-ethnic Italic, 
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will be best discussed in connexion with the other Oscan phe- 
nomena. 


29. 1. 8 occurs between vowels, representing the breathed 
8 between sound, at the end of the first syllable in the follow- 
vowels atthe . ‘ 
end of the first ing words in Oscan. 
syllable. 


eisucen T. B. 16 osis T. B. 4 Catsidis (Z. O. 159) 
esuf T. B. 19, 21 piersum T. B. 6 Aesernim (Z. O. 166) 
nesimum T. B.17,26 praesentid T. B. 21 (coin in Latin letters) 


eisucen, v. supr. § 26. 
esuf, § 27. 
nesimum, § 18. 


osis appears to be a complete word. The stone is not broken 
off directly before it, but leaves a clear space as though 
before a new word. Perhaps amosto (‘annuo’ Fest. 
Miill. p. 26) should be referred to Oscan sources. 


pieisum, a dissyllable, pi- = qu-. 
praesentid, contrast ezom. 


Carsidis, an Oscan name as ts shewn by its form OV. C. OV. 
though in Latin letters. 


aserum T. B. 1. 24, has probably lost a nasal before the s. 
If the s is for ss (ad-s-) it is due to the analogy of the 
longer forms of the verb in which the single s would be 
regular by Biicheler’s law (cited § 27, p. 34, supr. note). 


2. z occurs between vowels after an unaccented syllable 
in the following words 


angetuzet T. B. 19 censazet T. B. 20 
eizazunc egmazum T. B. 24 ezom T.B. 11 (cf. § 26, p. 33, supr.) 


and the pronoun evzo- (cf. § 26, p. 33 sup.) and its compound 


porzad (ligud) T. B. 20. Cf. pollad on the Cipp. Abell. and 
Umbr. pora. 


s occurs between vowels after an unaccented syllable only in 
the last line of the Tabula Bantina, in tacusim of which 
only T...IM are on the stone, the intermediate letters 
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being Biicheler’s conjecture, which would not be affected 
by the substitution of z for s. 


30. The question whether L-Eu. d+t, t+t cet. had be- 

come 48 in pro-ethnic Italic is one of some import- ¢ or os in 
ance and bears directly on the Latin change of s to ean. 
7, but it is most conveniently discussed in this chapter as most 
of the evidence comes from Oscan’. To begin with however we 
have the forms adgretus futus gnitus given by Festus which 
shew ¢ where classical Latin bas 4s, or ¢ after a long vowel (Ost. 
Perf. Exc. vi). These Brugmann explains (Gds. § 501) as 
contractions like cette for cedite, mattus for maditus. This view 
seems at least somewhat arbitrary. If it were possible to regard 
the forms as archaic or dialectic it would be much more natural 
to do so. Further no example is quoted of ss in Oscan, only 
Pelign. isa (v. infr.), but on the contrary “ittiuf from the 
Cippus Abellanus which Brugmann and Osthoff explain in the 
game way as addgretus etc., though, as Bartholomae points out, 
there is no analogy for such a form as *utitio. The evidence 
seems to shew that t# was regular in Oscan. 


1. We have the double t# in the 3rd pers. pl. of the perfect, 
Ose. teremnattens, Pel. coisattens. Into the Evidence for 
difficult question or rather riddle of the origin of “ 
these forms it is needless to enter here. We may hold with 
Osthoff that they are all derived from the analogy of the per- 
fect of the root sta-; or compare the Latin forms in s¢ (amas- 
sem) with Bartholomae, or with others the Celtic ¢ perfect 
(asrubirt), but we are bound to keep in view the fact that the t& 
is regular on all inscriptions which shew any double letters. 


1 This section was written with the body of the Essay in March last (1887) 
before the publication of Bartholomae’s article on the question in Bezz. Beitriige 
zu The iasne there raised is rather broader, and in deference to his authority 
I beve added a note at the end of the chapter dealing directly with the theory 
he maintains. It is however of equal concern to both of us to shew that I.-Eu. 
t+t, d+t cet. =Ose. tt, not 4¢aein Latin. I have therefore left this section as 
it was first written, only noticing where Bartholomse gives evidence that had 
exaped me or questions any I had accepted. As we worked independently, 
there iz no need to point out more exactly how far our investigations coincided 


or diverged. 
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There is no doubt about the form whatever there may be about 
its explanation. 


2. tifttiuf occurs several times quite clearly on the Cipp. 
Ab. 


3. punttram (ib.) contrasts with the Latin tonstrix etc., 
and perhaps shews the same stem as Skt. panth- path- (= pyth-). 
But in this word and in alttram Bartholomae considers the 
tt a purely Oscan extension of an original ¢. 


4, The following names (if they are not genuine Oscan, 
what are they ?): 

Siuttiis Zv. O. 62. 

Tittius Zv. O. 108. 

Bla... Zy. 0.111 which is taken as the beginning of the 

Roman name Blattius. 
Korres etc. Zv. O. 147—152; contrast Latin Cossus. 
Startins Zv. O. 160. 


5. Bartholomae gives also 

a. [alittium C. Ab. 53, ef. aetezs TF. B. $2 and Gr. aica. 

B. patt.... Zv.O. 4 which Bartholomae reads as * pattens, 
considering it a sigmatic aorist from the root pat-. 
He traces the participle in viu pat[tust] Zv. O. 73. 

y. angetuzet T. B. “= ngesserint,” which however for 
the present at least seems doubtful. 


6. The two Latin words fittilis (in meaning clearly con- 
futtilia rutilue nected with fundo but contrasting with the genuine 
mitto gutta Latin fusilis) and rutilus (rutilare) which looks 
guitur litera. Vee a connexion of RUDH? (rufus ruber épvOpés) 
seem easily explained as borrowings. Their limited significa- 
tion points the same way, v. infr. § 44, p 61. So does the 
combination P. Rutilus Rufus’, the last word being certainly 
Oscan by the side of Lat. ruber. ruttilo- or rather ruttlo- and 
rutla- (-om etc.) would be the regular forms of the two stems in 
Oscan like meddix and medica(-tud) by Biicheler’s law*, The 


1 So Stolz, though he does not explain the ¢. 
: ? Cic. Br. 29. 


3 Cf. p. 34 n. supr. 
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Romans in borrowing the word took the easier form and still 
further lightened it by the anaptyctic vowel’. Futtilis would 
be a regular adjective in -tl- formed from the stem of the past 
participle like fusilis fissilis missilis rasilis sutilis and many 
more given by Roby, to be distinguished from those like utilis 
agihs habilis nubilis fragilis facilis formed from the verbal 
stem. Further the words mitto gutta (guttur) littera (which 
seems certainly the right spelling) are quite simply explained 
as Oscan on this hypothesis. ‘mitto is a frequentative (i.e. a 
nominal from the past participle) from the root seen in O. H. G. 
midan; gutta a past participle, and littera, probably *littra in 
Oscan, a noun from the root or stem [t- with the common in- 
strumental suffix -tra-, like punt-tram’. 

Against this there is simply no evidence in Oscan. The 
only possible example of s or ss derived from tt is Fisanius 
Z. O. 83, one of a batch of inscriptions in which double letters 
are regular, and Fizsu..in Z. O. 38 (v. supr. § 19, p. 25). Of course 
these names might be very easily borrowed. Hlisuist in Z O. 
_11, as the form shews, contains a stem lis found also in lizsd.. 
In no other Oscan inscription 1s there any ecample of 8 or ss 
derived from tt. In Pelignian (Z. D, 12) we have 43 
the phrase casnar ovsa aetate, the second word of i ba 
which is generally taken as a past participle of utor in a pas- 
sive sense, ‘having ended his life’ or ‘having enjoyed (great) 
age’ (? aetate), the former of which is scarcely the sort of seuti- 
ment we expect on the tomb of a man who further describes 
himself as Des forte fuber (‘ dives, fortunae faber’). 


1 Bartholomae supposes rutilus derived from Etruscan, but there is of course 
no evidence for this beyond the phonetic possibility he maintains. 

2 Ost. Perf. p. 557 gives the four words just mentioned together with littus 
litus, glitus gluttire, miitus muttire, bica bucca, Japiter Juppiter, stipa stuppa, 
mitcus muccus, sitcus succus ; ‘es ist eben wie gesagt ein problem fur kiinftige 
forschung, noch einmal die lésung des ratsels zu finden, nach welchem princip 
die lateinische sprache zur auspragung solcher—sei es satzphonetischer sei es 
auch dialektischer—doubletten gelingte.’ After all the riddle does not seem 
very terrible, littus for litus may safely be ascribed to confusion with littera: in 
all the others it is noteworthy that we have an accented u before the double 

-letter. In all but sucus the Romance forms vouch for a short vowel in popular 
Latin, and it may at least be conjectured that the easier «, a took the place of @ 
when accented while the consonant took the length that the vowel dropped. 
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Sanskrit énas (‘that’) = Latin otnos (‘one’) ; 
ékas ‘one’ perhaps = Oscan eko- ‘ that.’ 
Why should not 
Sanskrit éfas ‘that’ (Gr. ofos) = Pelign. ovsa, 


go that casnar oisa aetat? =‘ senex unica aetate, which contrasts 
very well with the ‘few feet’ (pes pros) of soil he occupies ? 

If this explanation be rejected as too fanciful we must 
either take Bartholomae’s suggestion (Bezz. Beitr. 12. 80) that 
the spelling with s is due to Latin influence like the word faber 
and the alphabet used in the inscription, or suppose that ss 
was regular in Pelignian as in Latin and Umbrian; the diffi- 
culty would be that Pelignian has the ¢ perfect as regularly as 
Oscan (cotsatens Zv. D. 29). But there is clearly no warrant 
for doubting that t¢ was regular in Oscan. If so, it would natu- 
rally seem to follow, pace Bartholomae’s theory, that i was 
kept in pro-ethnic Italic, and only sank to a sibilant in some of 
the separate dialects. Accordingly adgretus etc. would natu- 
rally be regarded as archaic forms, perhaps of the same age as 
Lases, Auselius, with others quoted by the glossographers, and 
the newly-discovered Numasiot on the Praenestine inscription 
(v. infr. § 34, p. 48). 


Nore. In the article I have referred to (‘Die Vertretung des altital. 
ss im Oskischen,’ B. B. x11. 80) Bartholomae develops a theory that Indo- 
European d+¢, ¢+¢ cet. had already sunk to ss or some approximate sound 
in pro-ethnic Italic, which in Oscan was once more converted to é¢ or pp. 
His main concern is to shew that ¢ does appear in Oscan to represent 
I.-Eu. ¢+¢ etc., which as we have seen is certainly the case. The rest of 
his proof seems far more problematical. It is necessary to follow the 
argument a little closely since, if correct, it affects some of the evidence on 

_the Latin change of s to r, though almost equally in favour of and against 
my theory. Its loss and gain can be estimated very short!y. Two words 
in which s derived from ¢¢ is kept after an unaccented syllable and which 
I had explained! on the view that the ¢# was kept in Latin till after 350 
B.c. when the period of rhotacism was over, are now thrown on our hands, 
quasiilus and excusare. The former like pusillus must then have come 
into use from Oacan or Sabine later than 350 B.c., and the s of excusare etc. 
may have been kept by caussa. On the other hand if as (s after long 
vowels) had replaced ¢ from the earliest timos in Latin my theory gains 


1 y. infr. § 51, p. 72. 
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the not inconsiderable support of the mass of past participles like lacsus 
Jusus rosus cet. in all of which we should then regard the preservation of 
the s as due to accent, just as much as in odseus risa etc, 

The arguments for Bartholomae’s theory as opposed to the view I havg 
advocated may be very briefly summarised. In justice to him I should 
add that he seems throughout to regard it as a matter of common agree- 
ment, following Osthoff and Brugmann, that I.-Eu. tt had become ss in 
pro-ethnic Italic, and does not attempt to establish this point directly. 
The only forms in which an admittedly original « or ss seems to him to 
have become ¢ are 

1. paté-[ens ?] Zv. O. 4 which he derives as an aorist from * pat-sens 

2. The very doubtful “angetuzet (T. B.)=ingesserint.” The meaning 
of ‘ingesserint’ does not seem very happy in the sentence where it occurs. 
‘ aestimaverint’ is the equivalent usually given for the word from the needs 
of the context. 

3. The perfect in ¢¢ which he compares, clearly with great probability, 
to the Latin forms in ss, amassem etc. But it must be-observed that even 
from Thurneysen’s investigations the origin of the doubled s in such forms 
is hardly certain, though if we assume them to be merely bye-forms of 
the s- or -sis- aorist, Bartholomae’s view would give us a very satisfactory 
explanation of the Oscan forms. 

If his theory were merely that original as became ¢¢ in Oscan it would 
present no difficulties from my standpoint. Of the objections that follow 
only those in Oscan would possess any weight against such a view and 
these are not very serious. 

Turning however to the arguments against the theory as it stands, we 
encounter a good many substantial difficulties. 


A. In Oscan. 

1. aserum T. B. 20, where the first s is probably from -ds- (ad-s-), 
Bartholomae regards as a late formation. 

2. meltissai Zy. 95, if correctly transcribed, he considers a Greek 
word. 

3. essuf he explains as for *eksuf, but the ss is of very doubtful 
authority, v. §27, p.35supr. So also nfe}ssimas Zv. O. 41, which is not so 
certain, as the s is elsewhere regular in this word. Cf. § 18, p. 28 supr. 


B. In Latin. 

1. adgretus futus gnitus. 

2. (r)ss remains in vorsus prdsa etc. whereas in words out of system, 
if the s had existed from the earliest period of Latin we should have ex- 
pected the regular change of rs to rr. 

3. A very serious difficulty to the view that é¢ > ss was an Italic 
not a Latin change is the retention of the ss in spelling even after long 
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vowels down to Cicerv’s time. It seems equally improbable that the 
language should have kept for four centuries either the sound of the ss in 
that position, or the spelling after the sound was lost. Of course the ss in 
writing may have been merely due to the influence of the forms after short 
vowels like missus, but again it seems very improbable that the double 
letters, which themwelves were quite a late introduction, should have been 
written except where they were sounded. The difficulty vanishes if we 
suppose the change of ¢¢ to ss only newly completed when double letters 
began to be written. The long vowel would not lighten the consonant all 
at once. 

4. Finally there are the words quasilus excusare mentioned above 
which are more difficult to explain on Bartholomae’s hypothesis. 


C. Generally. 


1. No one supposes tt had become ss in Indo-European and there- 
fore we cannot start with more than pp in Italic, 

2. and if therefore this pp became ss in Italic before the dialects 
split, is it likely that individual dialects should exhibit the converse change 
of ss to tt? 

3. The forms with ¢¢ in Latin (v. supr.) must have come from some- 
where, and it does not seem likely that the same people who failed to 
pronounce ¢¢ without lisping should have so altered a century or two later 
as to change ¢ to tt. 


4. Briefly we have three certainties to argue from— 


ad 
a. Original ¢ a in Indo-European, 
etc. 
& tin corresponding positions in Oscan, and 
y- sin Latin. 


Clearly the obvious conclusion is that 
i. Italic ¢ 
ii. remained ¢¢ in Oscan, and 
iii, became ss in Latin. 


This may seem a very small result of so long a digression but the be- 
lief in an Italic ss seems to be a superstition that dies hard. It is to be 
hoped that even its ghost may haunt us no more. 


_ IV. Rhotacism in the Minor Dialects. 


31. Since the evidence from the minor dialects is so scanty 
it might seem more logical to discuss them after 
Latin, but there is very little to be said about them “47"9¢™"*- 
and it is more convenient to place it directly after that of Oscan 
and Umbrian, to which of course they are more closely akin. 


Mommsen (Untert. Diall.) enumerates Scope. 
Messapian 
Oscan 
Volscian 

Marsian 

Marrucinian 

Sabine 

Picentine. 


Sabellian 


Zvétaieff (Inscrr. It. Med. Dial.) gives inscriptions from 


Picentes Marsi 
Marrucini Aequicolani 
Sabini Volsci 
Vestini Falisci 
Peligni Capenates. 


Mommsen (p. 96) describes the Messagni as ‘ ein vorgriechis- 
eher den Kretern und Makedonern gleichartiger Stamm.’ The 
rest may be discussed in Zvétaieff’s order, i.e. the geographical 
from North to South, leaving the Falisci and Capenaies to the 
last as more akin to the Latin. It will be seen that in many 
dialects, e.g. Volscian, where it has been assumed there was no 
rhotacism on the ground of the occurrence of s between vowels 
in several words at the end of the first syllable, the evidence for 
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such @ conclusion is greatly shaken by that of Umbrian and 
Oscan already discussed. What newer results seem to be 
afforded by the evidence are given by the table and map at 
the end of this chapter. 


Pricentine. 
32. Zv. D. 1—4. 


There appears to be no final rhotacism in the Picentine 
inscriptions: eg. tetis: ales: 


Otherwise 


1. So far as they cay be said to be deciphered, they appear 
to offer no evidence as to rhotacism, and 


2. If they did no conclusions could be based on materials 
so completely uncertain. 


The names of places, etc., however in Picenum appear to 
afford ground for supposing that in respect of rhotacism Picen- 
tine occupies the same position as Umbrian’. Falerto (Mod. 
Fallerone) was a municipal town only made into a colony under 
Augustus (Plin. iii. 13. 18). The name can hardly be separated 
from that of Falertt (Mod. Fallert) in South Etruria, where 
Falisct shews that r represents an original s. The river Flusor, 
too (Mod. Chientt), which appears in the Tabula Peutingea is 
most naturally regarded as an os- es- stem like arbor* derived 
from Fluusa (Osc.). It is not quite easy to see the origin of 
the s if it is connected with fluo. If rhotacism was present 
Cumerus (Mod. M. Comero) may contain an original s and the 
following names may be fairly regarded as further evidence for 
the explanation already suggested of the words in Umbrian 
which shew s between vowels after the first syllable. 


Namevia River Flosis (Mod. Potenza), marked in Smith’s and 
Picenum. Droysen’s Atlases, 


1 In this and the following names of places I .am indebted for most of the 
references to De Vit’s Onomasticon or the Dictionary of Geography. 

* The lengthening of the stem-vowel in hondrem, etc., is perhaps peculiar to 
Latin. 
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River Misius (Mod. Asola, distinct from R. Miscus, Mod. 
Musone). 

Pausulae Plin, iii. 13. 18. 

Mod. Riv. Aso. 


Marrucinian. 
33. Zy. D. 5—7. 


No. 5. In Sabellic alphabet. In the transliteration so far 
accepted (though scarcely as yet translated) we no evidence in 
have the words inscriptions. 


asin rurasim (Corssen ‘rusticum’) irkeste trim. 

asin gives no certain evidence as to rhotacism. 

In rurasim the a is the same symbol (¥) elsewhere trans- 
literated by u, but the a in asin is y. The word is altogether 
doubtful in form and it is improbable that rur- should be the 
same stem as the Latin ruris on the same inscription as asin by 
the side of the Umbrian asa rusem. On the original we have it 
punctuated ru: rusim. 


irkesie, taken from I-RK.S:IE. The meaning of this 
word and of trim is unknown. 


No. 6. The Bronze of Rapino in Latin alphabet. It shews 
(apparently) that Marrucinian had no final rhotacism (atsos, 
asignas). It has no double consonants (amatens Maroucat). 
The dialect seems intermediate to Oscan and Umbrian, final 
ns becomes f (afc) as in Umbrian but the diphthongs are 
preserved as in Oscan. 


No. 7. In Latin alphabet AS. an abbreviation for Asiniw 
filius. 


On the whole there is no evidence of rhotacism, and there- 
fore aisos (‘deis’) asignas (‘natas ad aram’) esuc (‘illo’) asum 
(‘arsum,’ cf. § 18, p. 22, supr.) prove nothing; on the other hand 
they are no evidence against rhotacism in the dialect. There 
are no names in the district which help us, but geographical 
considerations, as is clear from a glance at Mr Heawood’s map, 
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point to the conclusion that rhotacism was absent from Marru- 
cinian as from Sabine. 


Sabine, etc. 


34 On the only Sabine inscription (Zv. D. 8) we have 
No rhotaciem mesene (as Biicheler has shewn for mensene) and 
in Sabine. § Flusare = Lat. Florali. But the glosses (collected 
by Mommsen) and many names we find to be distinctively Sabine 
shew clearly that there was no rhotacism. Fasena, Auselius, 
Lebasius, Valesius, Volesus', Volusus are given by various autho- 
rities as Sabine. Also Casinum Varro (LL, 7, 28, 29) interprets 
as ‘vetus.’ crepero res creperae Varro says are also Sabine and 
connected with crepusculum; if so they were probably borrowed 
Sabine names With the 8 form. Of Sabine origin are the host 
LS of gentile names at Rome in -sius which begin to 
be very frequent on inscriptions under the Empire and had 
doubtless been widely in use among the un-official classes a 
good deal earlier. The influx is perhaps to be connected with 
the migration of the agricultural population to Rome which the 
reformers strove in vain to check or reverse. Such names are 
Calvisius Numisius Volusius Aedesius Agrasius, cf. also Maesius 
‘lingua Osca’ Fest. Mill. p. 136. It is curious to note a trace 
of the origin of the name in the conjunction Calvisius Sabinus, 
the friend of Pliny the younger, and also Caesius Sabinus (Mart. 
7. 27) Caesia Sabina (Cic. pro Caec. 4, 6), and this last name 
may share with the Umbrian Caesena and the Latin Kaeso the 
parentage of the numerous gentile names* beginning with 
Caes-, Caesennia’® Caesellia Caesernia Caesetia Caesidia Caesiena 
Caesilia Caesinia Caesionia. 

In the new Latin inscription on the fibula from Praeneste 
we have the dative of a proper name, Numasio. If the date, 
as Biicheler* holds with the explorers Helbig and Diimmler, is 

1 The name of a gigantic Sabine Juv. 8, 182, Ov. Pont. 8. 2. 105. 
2 Taken from De Vit. 


3 Also Caesenia, C.I.L. 1191, the n being probably doubled by the Latin accent 
in its third stage. 
4 Rheinisches Museum, Vol, 42 (1887), 2nd no. 
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as early as the 5th or 6th century B.C. it might be considered 
an interesting example of Latin in which ¢ had not yet passed 
tor. At that date it is immaterial whether we regard it as 
Latin or Sabine. 


35. The solitary Vestinian inscription (Zv. D. 9) offers 
no evidence. From geographical considerations it 
probably ranks with Sabine and Marrucinian. 


Pelignian (Zv. D. 10 foll.) certainly coincided with Oscan, e.g. 
28 T. Valesies 29 upsaseter...coisatens. The 
sign s however is always used even where 
(e.g. upsaseter) in the Tabula Bantina we have z (censazet). 
owsa in 12 has been already discussed. Minerva in 33 
cannot be a true Pelignian form though the inscription 
was found at Sulmo. 


Vestinian. 


Pelignian. 


Marsian. 


36. Here again the inscriptions (Zv. D. 34 foll.) give no help. 
We have s between vowels but only after the first syllable 
esos (37), Caso Casuntonom (43), Vesune (41). Pliny (H. N. 
17. 22, quoted by Mommsen) notices a similarity between the 
Umbrian and Marsian met hods of vine culture, which it must be 
confessed does not prove much. But geographically the Marsi 
appear connected with the Latins and Volscians and therefore 
very probably shared their rhotacism, 


Nore. In Zv. D. 39 (which Mommsen and others consider a 
Latin inscription) the third letter of the name of thedeity, Note as to 
elsewhere called Vesuna, has been generally read as z ‘ Vezune.’ 
It will be seen. however on inspection of the facsimile (Tab. vr. 6) 
that the inscription has been carelessly engraved with only a straight 
tool (e.g. the o’s are square ). Hence to make s three strokes 
were required, $, but the engraver’ was careless about joining the 
strokes at the right points and instead of S we get the lowest stroke 
affixed too high _< (the ¢ in the last word Jibs) and the middle stroke 
joined to the top too far forward 1 4 the sign in the supposed 
‘ Vezune.’ The sign at the end of the first line A is the same with 


1 Compare the forms of = on the Locrian inser. Roehl I. G. A. 321. 
Cc. 4 
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its top stroke lost, and all of them are merely equivalent to the Latin 
s denoting probably as in Pelignian both the breathed and voiced 
sound. 


Volscian. 


87. The Aequicolan inscriptions, if they are genuine, givo 
no evidence. But we have the names Cliternum 
ee Si (Plin. iii, 17. 1) Amiternum which may contain -es 
stems (v. supr. p. 16, § 11). Norvesiae proves nothing in our 
ignorance of the Aequian accent and may have lost an n before 
the s. The map sbews that the geographical argument is not 
very decisive, but it seems slightly to favour a connexion 
between Volscian Aequian Marsian and Latin. 


Mommsen states that ‘rhotacism is strange to Volscian’ 
relying on the occurrence of 8 between vowels in the 
only inscription (the Tabula Veliterna), but it 
is always after the first syllable, esaristrom (cf. Umbr. esona), 
asif (‘arens’) and the name Cosuties, and s occurs here in 
Umbrian where rhotacism was certainly present. Generally the 
dialect seems closely akin to Umbrian e.g. in the palatalisa- 
tion of k before e and 7 ( fasia), and the change of final -ns to f, 
pihom recalls the Umbrian pihatu, etc. The geographical 
names too, Fritsino (Juv. 3. 224, Mod. Frosinone) Casinum 
by the side of Liris (which was originally *Zoisis if it is to be 
connected with lira) Privernum (p. 15) and the coin inscription 
Auruncud in Sabine letters if it really is to be regarded as 
a genuine Volscian form dating from the time when Aurunca 
still existed, i.e. before it was destroyed by the Sidicini in 
336 B.c.’, all point to rhotacism under much the same conditions 
as in Latin, and Auruncud would apparently shew that the 
Volscian accent was the same as the Latin, though I do not 
think any emphasis can really be laid upon this word. The 
strong resemblance to Umbrian in other respects seems to me 
the chief ground for supposing rhotacism in Volscian. 


Volscian. 


1 Cf. infr. § 56, p. 78. 


FALISCAN. § 38. - 51 


Faliscan. 


38. Though there is a fairly large number of inscriptions 
assigned to this dialect the evidence is somewhat pariscan difi- 
confused and it is difficult to arrive at more than a ct. 
probable conclusion. The following are all the words that occur 
which affect the question of rhotacism : 


No. 55. Cesilia = Lat. Caesellia. 

56. Caesula. 

60. Zertenea = Sertinia, cf. 68 de zenatuo sententiad, which 
seems to indicate the origin of the z, the preposi- 
tion being treated as part of the word and the 
accent of the compound falling on one of the following syllables, 
dezénatuo or dezendtuo (according as the Faliscan accent was 
Italic or Latin). Such phrases as these caused a variation in 
the spelling and the z appeared for initial s even where there 
was nothing in its surroundings in the sentence to cause the 
change of sound. This explanation implies nothing as to rhota- 
cism since the originally sibilant character of the first sound 
would be preserved in any case by the influence of the large 
number of cases in which there was no tendency to change 
it to r or z. The difference between s and z would be less 
anomalous. 

On this inscription (60) we find mate: for mater, and in 68 
pretod de zen. sent. shewing that final r had a weak Final 
easily assimilated sound as in Cretan and modern  ¢athed. 
English. 

65. M. Clripearius. 

68. Menerva. 

70 a (the inscription in Saturnians). Gond[ec]orant, sat- 
(pts]sume, dederun[t], sesed. 

70 b. Minerva, dederunt, coiraveront. This part of the 
inscription Zvétaieff considers a later addition in Latin. It has 
no trace of either Faliscan dialect or Etruscan alphabet. 

71. Voltio Folcozeo Zextoi f. On the Z of Zestoz, cf. supr. 
no. 60. 


Initial 2, 


4—2 
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This appears to be all the evidence on the question. It 
Conclusion. leaves us three alternatives: 


1. To consider Faliscan a non-rhotacising dialect, regarding 
Menerva Clipearius as borrowed from Latin and 70a as being 
pure Latin as much as 70b. Then Caesula as contrasted with 
Folcozeo’ gives us the original relation between sound and 
accent, This seems however unlikely since 

a. Menerva occurs in a certainly non-Latin inscr., though 
it also occurs in Pelignian, and 

f. the modern name (which wherever it is derived from 
the ancient appears invariably to represent the pronunciation of 
it prevailing on the spot) of Falérii is Faller. This seems to 
prove also that the Faliscans kept the old Italic accent on the 
first syllable. 

y. The geographical position of the Faliscans renders it 
probable that they shared the rhotacism of the Latins and 
Umbrians. 


2. To consider Faliscan identical with Latin in point of 
rhotacism though keeping the Italic accent. Caesula and 
Caesellia prove no more in Faliscan than in Latin as their 
origin is so uncertain. We should in this case regard Folcozeo 
as an Oscan or Sabine name with its original sound exactly 
reproduced. “Cotraveront in 70b if it is not actually Latin, 
would give us the same difficulty as the Latin coira cura v. infra 
§ 58, p. 79, and Clipearius would be regular. 


3. To consider Faliscan rhotacism identical with Latin 
minus the changes due toi and u. Here as in Umbrian there 


is really no evidence on the question. Caesula would be 
regular. 


Of these alternatives the second seems far the most probable 
and has been assumed in the colouring of the map. 


1 The name Folcatius appears in the Index to the first volume of the C. L L. 
but in the inser. (783) it is only a doubtful conjecture, which should perhaps be 
corrected by the Faliscan form. 
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Summary. 


39. The dialects may be divided into five classes in point 
of rhotacism, though perhaps to little purpose, since a charac- 
teristic of this kind argues very little by its presence or absence 
for the affinity of any two dialects in other respects. Indeed 
the whole argument from geography rests on the ‘chain’ as 
opposed to the ‘tree’ theory. 


TABLE 


SHEWING THE PREVALENCE OF 


-RHOTACISM IN THE ITALIC DIALECTS 
AS EVIDENCED BY TRADITION, INSORIPTIONS, AND LOCAL NAMES. 


- Names in brackets are included under the name they follow. 


I. _ Dialects in which Rhotacism was certainly present. 
1. Latin (Rutulian). 
2. Umbrian. In this dialect only both final and 
medial Rhotaciam. 


II. Dialects in which Rhotacism was probably present. 
1. Picentine. 
2. Faliscan. 
3. Volscian. 


III. Dialects in which there is no evidence but that of geographical 
contiguity. 
1. Marsian. 
2. Aequian, 
3. Hernican. 
4. Vestinian. 
5. Auruncanian, 


IV. Dialect in which Rhotacism was probably absent. 
Marrucinian. 


V. Dialects in which Rhotacism was certainly absent. 
1. Pelignian. 
2. Sabine. 
3. Oscan (Bantian). 


The result is embodied in Mr Heawood’s map. Names whose 
form is of importance are printed in ordinary type: those in Italics 
shew the distribution of the dialects as denoting the places where 
inscriptions have been found: those in capitals have no reference to 
the argument. Modern names are enclosed in brackets. The ground 
plan of the tribal divisions is enlarged and slightly modified from 


those given by Mommsen (Unterit. Diall.) and Droysen (Historische 
Handatlas). 


———— 
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V. S between vowels in Latin. 


A. Introductory. 


40. The exceptions to the change of s to r between vowels 
in Latin have always been recognised but their , 

2 : Aspect of the 
number seems comparatively small, and at first question in 
sight unlikely to suggest any substantial modifica- “““ 
tion of the principle. So far as I know no endeavour has 
hitherto been made to limit the rule by any conditions which 
would account for the cases in which it is apparently suspended. 
The theory maintained in what follows is not without difficulties 
(notably virus dra), and without the strong confirmatory evi- 
dence of the other dialects could scarcely be called established. 
It is simply an attempt to discover some characteristic difference 
common to the majority of the forms to be explained, in lieu 
of the separate hypotheses hitherto advanced to account for 
them singly. The rule was originally suggested by the changes 
in Teutonic and Sanskrit, but it did not reach its Preliminary 
present form until it had been tested by all the ex- considerations 
amples I could find from any available source, such op ohn 
as the indices of Varro and Festus. When the tale geternat: 
of evidence was complete the theory seemed to me Hy Accent. 
to be greatly confirmed (1) by the exact coincidence Senha 
of the corollaries which followed from it as to the change of the 
Latin Accent with what was already known independently on 
the subject, and (2) by the greater ease with which the result 
seemed explicable from a physiological standpoint (v. supr. 
§ 6—8). Finally my faith in the rule as it had so far been 
developed was strengthened by (3) the fact that of | 1.47. 
the various schemes by which from time to time it (3) Economy 
seemed possible to reduce the mass of facts to of mlerial. 
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something like intelligible order, none made such economical 
use of the examp'es, i.e. there was none in which the same word 
appeared so rarely under different headings. It is perhaps in- 
evitable that there should be a certain amount of crossing 
between the classes, since in many cases a particular change 
muy be the result of more than one cause, either of which would 
have been singly sufficient to produce it, as a man may have 
more than one motive for an action. Nevertheless in com- 
paring rival schemes, that is clearly the most exact, and there- 
fore in reality the simplest and truest, which can find a separate 
category for each separate aggregate of similar cases, or, so 
to speak, can house the different families of words within the 
strongest and thickest party-walls. But inasmuch as the pre- 
sent scheme was only gradually developed it is probably still 
open to improvement, though for the reasons indicated I am 
inclined to be content with it as a fair working hypothesis. 
Accordingly in this as in preceding sections prominence has 
been given to the difficulties as well as to the advantages of the 
arrangement adopted. Of one thing however I am convinced, 
there is some definite rule, if not discovered, then waiting 
discovery. 


41. Before however proceeding to discuss the evidence in 
Sahai thes the same way in this as in the other Italic dialects, 
eeruelory, there are one or two general questions arising from 

‘ the fuller state of our information as to Latin 
which must be noticed first. These are (1) the points in which 
the change appears to present special phonetic characteristics, 
(2) the legitimacy of the ‘borrowing’ hypothesis, (3) the date 
of the change of s to r in Latin, and (4) the bearing of the 
evidence of rhotacism on the change of the Latin accent. 


* 42. Apart from the general phonetic aspect of the change 
Pate Gi of s to r which has been already discussed, two 
istics of the features in Latin rhotacism call for remark, as 
ae he being apparently peculiar to it, namely the influence 
1. Influence of of t and u, and the influence of the r resulting 

from s on a preceding vowel’. As to the first, it 


1 Br. Gds, § 33. 1, 
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may or may not be peculiar to Latin’; the second change. 
appears absent in Umbrian » furent dbrrcepon ding to vid ooo 
the Latin forent®. The rule is that % and &% pre- 1 andi. 
ceding r that has come from s become é and & respectively. 
Not much stress can be laid on such examples as tempus tem- 
poris, Cinis cineris, as the o in the first case probably and the e 
in the second possibly, represents the original vowel, but in 
sero (int) where the e¢ is the vowel of the present-reduplication, 
we know ¢ was original, and it is extremely probable that this 
was the case in the other two verbs of more or less parallel 
form, gero and queror, where the Latinised Celtic gaesum and 
the Latin quaeso quaero seem to shew the strong form of the 
regular ai : 1 Ablaut in the Short A series, "gio and *quzso 
(cE miser : maestus) being ‘6th class’ or ‘aorist’ presents, like 
mic-adre liqu-ére cet. It is perhaps as well to remark that this 
influence of r upon 7 and wu is not in any way inconsistent with 
their influence on s. r may be easier to pronounce than ¢ in 
connexion with 7 and u, but o and e easier with r than 7 and wu. 
Thus 

rae } are easier than { ae but also a sa easier than | Bs : 
It is however remarkable that an original r, as in wr, vireo, 
pirus, hirundo, hirudo, does not exercise this influence on a 
preceding t. The reason I suppose must be that the Latin r, 
which came from Indo-European, was a genuine trilled conso- 
nant, while the r which arose from the pine and, so to speak, 
slight pronunciation of s had more vocalic character, and conse- 
quently more influence on the preceding vowel’. 


1 y. § 20 supr. p. 26. 

3 The difference however is probably not phonetic. Furent benurent would 
be restored on the analogy of the singular fust benust while in Latin the analogy 
worked conversely, perhaps helped by the infin. fore which may be for “fuere. 
tuderor ete. shew the regular e. 

3 This seems fairly well illustrated by the English pronunciation of r. ‘It 
is strongest [i.e. most genuinely consonantal} between two vowels, as in merit” 
(A. M. Bell, quoted by Roby, Vol. I. App. 1.), and it does not seem much harder to 
pronounce the ¢ in birret than the e in merit: but where the r has its weak 
sound as before a consonant or finally it always ‘broadens’ (more correctly I 
think ‘ lowers’) the vowel, as in fir bird, cur curd where the vowel is not to be 
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An interesting example of this is the difference between the 
Lat. Flora,  V2tin Flora and the Oscan Fluusa’. The original 
Ose. Fluusa. of both was *Fldvoza or Fldvuza in Italic (perhaps 
et rh shewing the same participial suffix as some trace in 
the neuter in Lat. papaver cadaver, and therefore representing’ 


the I.-Eu. stem * bhI- -y6s-), which in Latin became immediately 
either *Fidvora or *Fidvura, and ultimately in either case 
*Flovora and, contracted, Flora, while in Oscan either *Fldvoza 
‘sank to *Fldvuza, or the latter was the form before the lan- 
guages separated, and *Fidvuza became *Flouza, and ultimately 
*Fliza written Fluusa. This seems to cast some doubt on the 
derivation suggested for the Picentine river Flusor (p. 46), 
since if the contraction had not taken place in Italic it would 
probably have become *Fidévura, and hence *Fliror as the 
Latin Flora. We may suppose, however, that the contraction 
had taken place in Umbrian before the period of rhotacism, 
and this is also indicated by the Umbr. rusem- e’, as contrasted 
with the Latin ruris (Zend ravanh-) thuris (@vos?). This diver- 
gence between the influence, or rather the date of the contrac- 
tive influence, of accent in Latin and the other Italic dialects is 
further indicated by the Latin‘ dper-is, humerus, nimerus by 
the side of the Umbrian onse and the Oscan tipsannam 
Neovyoctcs, and need not surprise us more than the general 
CHEMO of divergence of Latin accent from the Italic, which 
Umbrian rho- was preserved in the other dialects. At a time 
neers when accent was shifting, as it must have done in 


distinguished from that of her herd, visitor word. Note that the pronunciation 
of stirring, etc. is due to the influence of stir, ato. 

1 Note that of course s in the Oscan alphabet may represent either the 
voiced or the breathed sound. 

2 It is scarcely necessary to observe that it does not represent the I.-Enu. 
feminine form, but an Italic feminine formed from the masculine stem, i.e. the 
noun which became in Latin flés. 

3 The accent which by the contraction in Umbrian fell on the syllable imme- 
diately before the z would not it is true (§ 26, p. 83) convert it to the breathed 
sound but it certainly would prevent its change to r. 

* This will be, I think, admitted as an easier explanation than Brugmann’s 
hypothesis of an Indo-European doublet *émeso- *émso. Further examples of 
& contraction which took placo after but not before the rhotacism are the forms 
dedro cedre. 
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Latin before the rhotacism (v. infr. § 47), it would naturally be 
given in pronunciation with less marked emphasis, and hence 
would not exercise so much contracting influence, and the same 
interval which allowed the change in Latin from the old accent 
to the new, would allow the old accent to produce its normal 
effect in other dialects where it was preserved ; so that there is 
nothing to prevent our supposing, as it is natural to do, that 
rhotacism took place, medially, at the same time in both Latin 
and Umbrian. 


43. Why then should Latin shew these special phonetic 
characteristics, that is if we choose to regard them 
as peculiar to it? This brings us at once to the Correlation of 

. is 3 specialised 

second point to be discussed, the question of Bor- grammar and 
rowing. A glance at any tribal map of Italy re- is ke! 
minds us how small a number of people the Latins 
were compared with the multitude of aliens with whom they 
came perpetually into close contact. At war and at peace, 
fighting side by side with them in the Roman armies, or against 
them almost annually for the first century of the republic and 
more, admitting them by degrees to full Roman citizenship, 
erecting public monuments in all the free towns with inscrip- 
tions written by Romans, but in the local dialect ;—in these and 
a hundred other ways the Latin-speaking folk were constantly 
forced to know something of the dialects spoken by their 
neighbours, and of these perhaps especially the Sabines and 
Samnites. And the fact that we find a certain number of 
words borrowed from these sources completely adopted into the 
Latin vocabulary is the almost inevitable consequence of the 
history of the language itself. Thanks to the same geographical 
position, at once central and isolated, which trained the Romans 
to the headship of the Italic peoples, the language they spoke 
became in many respects unique among its kindred dialects, 
such for example as its accent, the imperfect in -bam, the infini- 
tive in -re, the curious development of the ‘perfects’ in -st and 
-ut; and while these strong individual characteristics, partly as 
signs of the character of the people who spoke it, partly as ren- 
dering it intrinsically a finer language, won for it the predomi- 
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nance over its rivals, the isolation of which they are the signs 
necessitated a considerable addition to its vocabulary when it 
was spread over a large area. A conquering people may often 
adopt the language of the conquered, as the Normans in Eng- 
land; but it seems that nearly always a language which is 
adopted largely by aliens, though its grammatical structure 
may remain long unaltered, admits a host of strange words into 
its vocabulary. This was the case for example in the transition 
from Attic to the Kocvy, and from Latin to the several Romance 


languages’. 


44. In general of course it is regarded as a fair assumption 
that a word whose form we find it difficult to ex- 
Pelee plain by the laws of the language it is used in, so 
babe far as we know them, has very possibly been bor- 
rowed from some other after these laws had ceased 
working. But there is obviously a danger lest this method of 
avoiding difficulties may only prolong the ignorance of the real 
phonetic laws which has led us to adopt it, and it is perhaps a 
pardonable digression to enumerate a few characteristics which 
may justify the assumption of a borrowed word with more cer- 
tainty than the mere convenience of the moment. The evidence 
External evi. Of borrowing is External and Internal. External 
dence of bor- evidence can hardly be classified, as it includes so 
ae many different species: the direct statements of 
grammarians (Minerva a Sabinis, Varro): our knowledge of 
the political (e.g. classs*) or natural (e.g. elephas) history of 
the districts from and into which it was introduced: or some 
collocation, such as Caesius Sabinus, are among them. But 
these are of course always accidental and frequently wanting ; 
the Internal cannot escape notice if they are present. 

1 It has been pointed out to me that personal names (cognomina, in English 
the ‘Christian’ name) are very frequently borrowed, e.g. Philo, Philippus, 
Blaesus. In the list of words borrowed from Sabine (p. 48) we have many 
gentile names, which were probably introduced at a time when nomina were 
not yet distinguished sharply from cognomina. ; 

3 In point of fact I do not believe classis to be borrowed, but a regular -ti- 
noun formed from clad- (clades) ‘to cut.’ It has survived from a very early 


period of the language and its concrete sense prevented its extension by -on- 
(*classio), 
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Briefly they are 
(1) Irregular phonetic form, judged by some pee “ie 
well established law, e.g. rufus. ve . 


(2) Irregular flewion, e.g. pelagus and other Gr. nouns; 
also caro carnis (contrast hominis). 


(3) Irregular gender, e.g. pelagus neuter, caro feminine. 


(4) Parallelism with some word shewing the regular form 
and a kindred but different meaning, e.g. rufus 
ruber. 


Especially 


(5) a peculiar limitation or ‘secondarisation’ of meaning 
which seems nearly always to attend an alien word, 
e.g. caro in Oscan ‘a part’, in Latin ‘(a portion of) 
meat’; rufus in Oscan ‘red’, in Latin ‘red-haired’; 
vovppos’ in Syracusan Greek means a ‘coin’ (Zab. 
Her.), being clearly borrowed from the Oscan 
*numso- = Lat. numerus (v. supr. § 42), in the 
wider signification of ‘number’. 


None of the examples just given affect my theory, but in 
the course of the following pages we shall have opportunities of 
applying these conditions with greater relevancy. 


45. It is necessary to summarise once more the evidence 
for the date of the change of s to rin Latin. Some ee as 
of it appears to have been misinterpreted, and one ibis rites 
of the passages from Livy I have not seen cited cism. 


before. 


1. Brugmann lays stress on the tradition that Appius 
Claudius substituted the hooked @ for Z in the , 
Latin alphabet as shewing that the sound of the Ciaeaeae and 
voiced sibilant had disappeared from Latin at the ““ “!“"* 
date of his censorship 312 B.c. 


1 Syos shews the treatment of the group vowel +y+o+vowel in pro-ethnic 
Greek. «jos : rovjos as elua : Evruus. 
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2. On the fibula which Helbig and Diimmler have recently 
discovered at Praeneste there occurs the word Nu- 
masiot. The alphabet fixes its date at not later 
than 500 B.c. and the other words are certainly Latin pure and 
simple. Cf. § 34, p. 48 supr. 


3. On the Duenos Inscription’ which is not later than 
300 B.c., 
a. Z certainly does not occur ; 
8. while we have the form pacari which as being (pro- 
bably, v. infr. § 55, p. 76) an analogy form would date from the 
end of the rhotacising period. 


4, Cicero (Ep. ad Fam. 9. 21) tells us that the consul of 
336 B.C. was the first of his family called Papirius 
instead of Papisius (v. the following section). It 
is sometimes said that ‘proper names would yield to the 

Changein Change later than other words’ which would seem 
Proper names.’ to imply that the change was conscious, which a 
real phonetic change appears never to be, though in days of the 
printing-press the spelling, as it remains the same, may produce 
a sort of retrospective consciousness. The remark seems equally 
superfluous if it merely means that proper names would be less 
frequently used than other words, seeing that the first time 
they were used they would be pronounced in the new fashion. 
It is of course quite true if applied only to the spelling of proper 
names, and perhaps this is all that Cicero or his authority could 
really vouch for. 


5. So far as I can discover by the help of Halm’s index 
there are no passages in Quinttilian bearing on this 
point’. 
6. The following passages from Livy give us a good deal 
of help: 

a. 2. 30, Valerius Volesi filius, who was dic- 
tator in 492 B.c. 


8. But the consuls for the same year are given in 2. 28 
as Aulus Verginius et T. Vetusius, although 


1 Cf. supr. § 12, p. 16. 
* Cf. the following section. 


Praenestine. 


Duenos. 


Cicero, 


Quintilian. 


Livy 
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y. in 2 41 (486 Bc.) the mother of Coriolanus is 
throughout called Veturia. 


5. 3. 4 Consules inde A. Postumius Albus et Sp. Furius 
Fuscus. Furios Fusios scripsere quidam. Id admoneo ne quis 
tmmutationem virorum ipsorum esse quae nominum est putet. 
This gives us the key to the enigma. It shews that Livy con- 
sidered the form with r the correct one, and the spelling with s 
as a (perhaps) unexplained solecism. Hence the names of per- 
sons well known in history like Valerius and Veturia would 
appear in the form by which they were usually spoken of in 
Livy’s own day, whereas Volesus, which had passed out of use! 
after giving rise to Volero, and the label of the lay figure 
Vetusius would be merely transcribed after Livy’s incurious 
fashion’. Sp. Furius Fuscus was consul in 462B.c. The plural 
Fusios shews that Livy found the form with the s in some of 
his authorities and r in others at this place, and chose the r 
form himself as being the prevailing one, the examples of it of 
course occurring at later dates. We conclude therefore that the 
change 

(1) had certainly not taken place in 492 B.c. (Vetusius, 
Volesus) ; 

(2) probably had not taken place in 462 B.c. if we sup- 
pose Fusios to represent the genuine spelling at that date. It 
is possible that the variation here may really go back to a 
variation in the usage of the Furian family itself in 462 B.c. 
between the traditional and the phonetic spelling. It seems 
rather an early date however for disputes as to orthography, 
and the Pupirii must, comparatively, have been ultra-con- 
servative to have only adopted the new spelling 180 years after 
the change in sound. They may not however have had occa- 
sion to spell their names so often in the Consular Fasti. On 
the whole it is best to regard these two dates 462 B.c. and 
336 B.c. as the extreme limits in either direction. The change 
itself must have been complete within a very much shorter 

1 Until re-introduced from Sabine, v. supr. § 34, p. 48. 
2 Illustrated in this case by the fact that he does not mention the variation 


of spelling until he has committed himself in a preceding book to both alterna- 
tives in a similar case. 
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period than 130 years in so small a community as the Latins. 
The old date 450—350 B.c. may therefore be 
retained with confidence until further evidence 
enables us to determine its limits more narrowly. 


Conclusion. 


46. The last point to be discussed is by far the most im- 
Date of the  Portant, the bearing of the evidence of rhotacism 
change of the on the date of the change in the Latin accent. Has it 
Latin accent. been already pointed out that the stock passage in 
Proper names. Quyintilian (1. 5. 22) might be quoted to shew that 
the old accent lasted longest in proper names’? In a very brief 
notice of the subject he selects as typical solecisms the accentu- 
ation of the two names Camillus and Cethegus on the first 
syllable. ‘Adhuc difficilior observatio est per tenores vel ad- 
centus, quas Graeci wpocgédias vocant cum acuta et gravis alia 
pro alia ponuntur ut in hoc ‘Camillus’ si acuitur prima, aut 
gravis pro flexa, ut Cethegus, et hic prima acuta (nam sic 
media mutatur).’ It may of course merely represent a natural 
mistake of non-Latin Italians pronouncing their adopted tongue 
in the same fashion as their own; but if so it is a very curious 
coincidence that both the examples should be proper names, 
which are not often quoted elsewhere as illustrations. If the 
view of accent-change as largely analogical be correct, it is easy 
to see that the old pronunciation would last longest in personal 
names which are a kind of personal property, it being almost as 
great a wrong to mispronounce a man’s name as to steal his 


1 A general shifting of accent, as distinguished from the change in the 
few individual words in which it may have begun, does not seem, strictly 
speaking, to be a purely phonetic change, but to involve a certaiu propor- 
tion of arbitrary analogical influence. There is no a priori evidence 
that any one method of accentuation is intrinsically easier than another, 
and hence when the accent in a particular language was changing there 
must have been a certain amount of volition exercised on the part of those 
who first set the fashion. The contrast of classical Latin where accent has 
become bound by quantity with Oscan and Umbrian and late Latin where 
quantity has been more or less suppressed in favour of accent seems to 
point to the wish to pronounce syllables with the length that was felt pro- 
perly to belong to them, as the motive power of the change. The steady 
retrogression of accent in modern English, e.g. in such words as indispttable 
indisputable, seems certainly analogical. 
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purse. The ll of the modern Falleri seems to indicate that in 
spite of its long @ Falérii was accented on the first syllable. 
The r in Valerius Veturius Masurius Rabirius Papirius 
Etriria Pinarius may be due to an accent on the first syllable 
retained for this reason, but they are not conclusive since, as 
we shall see, they can all be explained quite regularly without 
this hypothesis. 


47. In order to shew as clearly as may be the unmistakable 
conclusion which is forced upon us by the evidence 
of rhotacism if we accept the arrangement of the one hen 
phenomena suggested in this essay, I have arranged kien: of 
in five classes all the words (1) in which the change pitas 
of s to r cannot be due to the influence of ¢ or u, and (2) in 
which it’need not, i.e. in which it might conceivably have been 
caused by the absence of accent in the preceding syllable, and 
(3) in which s is retained between vowels; the inclusion of the 
second class of words enables us to muster all that can possibly 
be admitted as evidence on the question. 


I. Words whose form is explicable only on the assumption 
of the oldest accent. Method of 

II. Words whose form is explicable on the ?7°% 
assumption of etther the oldest or the intermediate system but 
not of the latest. 

III. Words whose form is explicable on the assumption of 
either the oldest or the intermediate or the latest. 

IV. Words whose form is explicable not on the assumption 
of the oldest but on that of either the intermediate or the latest. 

V. Words whose form is explicable not on the assumption 
of the oldest nor of the intermediate but only of the latest. 


By the intermediate stage of accentuation I mean that in 
which the accent had become bound by quantity in so far that 
it could not go back behind a long syllable in the penult, or if 
the penult was short, behind a long syllable in the antepenult, 
but could go back to the fourth from the end or to the initial 
syllable, if all that intervened between it and the last were 
short. 


C. », 
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It will be seen therefore that these five classes exhaust all 
possible combinations of the three stages, it being remembered 
that any change which is governed both by the oldest and the 
latest systems will be equally subject to the rules of the inter- 
mediate (e.g. foéderis, a word whose accent was the same when 
Latin passed into Romance as when Italic passed into Latin) ; 
and also that any word governed by the intermediate but not by 
the oldest is governed also by the latest’, and hence the (mathe- 
matically’) possible classes “explicable on the oldest or the latest 
but not on the intermediate,” and “ by the intermediate but not by 
the oldest or the latest,” are historically impossible. 


The results are as follows :— 

1. There are NO WORDS whose form is explicable only on 
the assumption of the oldest accent (half-a-dozen 
examples which might be placed here occurring also 
as due to the influence of a following 7 or u, e.g. Pindrius) ex- 
cept one example of an isolated form in a system in which the 
remaining forms were all accented on the first syllable; this 
would clearly be the sort of place in which the old accent would 
linger longest, and cannot be quoted as evidence that that accent 
was genuinely in force elsewhere. The example in question is 
the genitive plural of the first declension. ménsdrum, older 
mensarom®, accented on the first syllable because of ménsa 
ménsam ménsad ménsaes (?) cet. 

2. There is one word with r, one with s, and several proper 
names with r (gloria from (?) *clévdzia, caesaries, 
Valerius) which may be explained on either the 
oldest or the intermediate but not on the latest system. 


Class1. None. 


Class 11, 2+ 


1 Except in the (purely hypothetical) case of a word of five or more syllables 
ending in -~~™~. 

? The number of alternative combinations may be represented by the formula 

+A B+*C, 
which can be expanded in eight ways. The two cases 
; A-B+C,and -A+B-C 
I have just explained are impossible, and - 4-B-C represents the class of 
changes in accented syllables. 

3 It is of course possible that the change of 0 to u in this (always) unaccented 
syllable was before the period of rhotacism but it is safest to dispense with so 
doubtful an explanation, especially as vowel degradation as a whole is rather 
late in Latin. 
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3. Counting rus (contracted for *rovos orig. *revos, cf. § 42, 
p. 58) temporis foederis regere videram pulveris once Gries m1, 48 
each ag typical examples, there are some TWENTY- Kites 
FIVE words with r and TWENTY with s which are explicable 
equally on all three systems. 


4. There are some SEVENTEEN words with r including most 
of the best-known examples of the change in root- 
syllables, and FoUR with s, which are not explicable 
‘ the oldest system but by either the intermediate or the 
atest. 


Class rv. 21+ 


5. There are NO WORDS which need the supposition of the 
latest accent. In caertileus (older caéritleus) the u 
seems certainly original (v. infr. § 60, p. 83) and it 
is this which has caused the change. 


Class vy. None. 


From these figures it is obvious 


I. That there is no evidence that at the time when rhota- 
cism began the oldest accent was in force. 


II. That during the period the intermediate accent cer- 
tainly came into force. 


III. That there is no evidence that the latest system had 
come into force before the end of the period, and a certain 
amount of evidence that it had not. 


This last conclusion exactly agrees with the inference drawn 
by Corssen from the contraction of forms like optumus Manlius 
reccidt imperi, and the degradation of the vowel of the second 
syllable in benivolus malivolus malig(e)nus, which clearly point 
to the retention of the first-syllable accent on words of this 
shape till a fairly late era. It is a natural conjecture that the 
final change was due to the influence of the Greek accent, sup- 
ported of course by that of the great bulk of words in Latin 
which had a long syllable either in the penult or antepenult 
and therefore an accent in the same position. 

The argument of course implies that the exspiratory cha 
racter of the accent in Latin (and also in the other Italic 
dialects) had at least begun to develop at this time. We can 
trace a gradual development of this element in accentuation in 

5—2 
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the history of Latin, from the mainly musical accent which 
probably came from the final stage of Indo-European, to the 
almost purely stress-accent which moulded the Romance lan- 
guages. The Latin of the cultivated classes at Rome appears 
to have resisted this tendency with more success than any other 
of the descendants of pro-ethnic Italic. 


48. Having thus summarised the evidence in favour of the 
two corollaries as to the change of accent already given, § 5, 
p. 6 supr., it will be legitimate as well as extremely convenient 
to assume them in what follows. There follow lists of words 
arranged under two separate methods, 


(1) according to the phonetic cause of the condition in 
which the sound is found ; 


(2) in the five classes just described. 


It might seem more natural to put the second first, but 
there is a considerable number of words where the change 
appears to be due to analogical influence (e.g. mos moris for 
* motis (metior) ara etc.) which are best disposed of in connexion 
with the first arrangement. After the discussion here the 
second classification will contain only lists of words with refer- 
ences to preceding pages. First of all however it is desirable 
to give a complete list of all words bearing on the question, 
i.e, all those which shew s, or r representing an original s, be- 
tween vowels in Latin, arranged according to the authorities by 
whom they have been collected. This section of the essay will 
then be concluded by removing from the list such words as 
have been previously given by authorities but for one reason 
or another appear inadmissible. 


49. Corssen" gives the following list of words in which s 
Words withy 88 become r between vowels: 
from. Lares Gra fériae harena viarius nefarius ete. 
Corssen’s list. ° . 
eram etc. quaero gero haurio uro sero heri nares 
marem aeris cruris thuris juris muris moris floris roris glirts 
speres (Enn.) foederis etc. liber (? loebesum?) temporis etc. 
1 Ausspr. 1. 228. 
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laboris ete. arborem puberis pulveris etc. vires sperare prospera 
plurimus melioris etc. dirimere dirhibere mensdrum etc. dare; 
Curio Aurelius Spurius Furius Valerius Pinarius Papirius Vetu- 
rius Numerius; Falerii Etruria Cures. 

The following are added by Brugmann and others: pdricida 
(xnos) mulierts (muliebris from -esris) humerus 
numerus’ pejerare (Osth., from pejus orig. *pejeris) 
pacart (Duen. Inscr. all interpp.) Aaereo queror 
(questus) curare cura (Pel. coisattens) virus (tds) soror (Skt. 
svasd) nurus (vués) lira (Teut., leis-, Germ. geleise) oris gloris 
ruris puris telluris gloria (? Kdéos, Skt. gravas) vomeris puer(us) 
Marcipor (cf. pusus pusa, piipulus for pipus-lus) for * povesus, 
the r of the perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect indic. and 
the imperfect and perfect subj., and-of the 2nd pers. sing. pres. 
ind, pass. legere = é-réyeo-o. 

The following I think should also be added: caerulus cae- 
ruleus (v. infr. § 60) glomerare tolerare (probably 

Further addi- 


er }stems) acteris (perh. a comparative like “ons. 


Other autho- 
rities, 


from 
-08- 


mulier) arére (Volsc. asif, Umbr. asom) maereo (maestus), 
equiria (eqguiso), pauper (?) pauperies (2): Masurius (2) Liris (2) 
Laurentum (Lausus) Aurunct (Ausones) Auruncud (cf. § 37, 
p. 50 supr.) Tibur (?) Ardea (2) Aricia (?) Caere (?) luridus 
(2 ‘mala lustra’). 


50. Roby (1 p. 59) gives the following list of words con- 
taining s between vowels: e sedndsia 

All perfects and supines in -s and -sum from geen two 
stems ending in dentals. asinus basium caesaries Holga let 
caesius casa cdseus causa cisium fusus ldser miser 
nasus pusillus quasillus quaeso rosa vasa ; Caesar Kaeso Lausus 
Piso Sisenna Sosia; Pisa Pisaurum. 

Stolz (Lat. Gr. § 60) gives labdsus (Lucil. Non. 8. 46) and 
alludes to the ‘large number of gentile names in 
-sius’ Volusius Aedesins Agrasius Calvisius are 


examples. , ‘ 
To these we must add the following :—résidus agdso equiso 


Stolz, 


1 Cf. § 42, p. 58 supr. 
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Further ex. _positus (postvi posui) piisula pisio siser immusulus 
amples. (a sort of eagle, Fest. Mill. p. 112,113. Cf. Mac- 
beth, ‘a mousing-owl’) pesestas (Fest. Mill. 210 ‘ pestilentia ’) : 
Aenesi (Fest. Miill. 20 ‘comites Aeneae’): Masurius (Pers. 5.90): 
Tusanis (C. I. L. 1. 971): Aesola (a town in the district of the 
Latini). 


61. We may dismiss at once names of places situate in 
: districts where Latin was not spoken, as Pisa’, 
Uses fisthe * Pisaurum*. Sisenna too, like Porsenna, would seem 
Oe pr to be an Etruscan name, and in view of the accen- 
" tuation of proper names noticed above (§ 46, p. 64) 
it appears not to affect the argument. basium cisium pisio 
(teste Forcellini) do not occur in Plautus though they belong to 
just that class of words in point of signification which is com- 
monest in Latin comedy, and we may safely predict that they 
would have occurred there if they had been in use at the time. 
Piisula too is a late word, occurring first in Seneca. Gaesum is 
a Gallic word, and Bluesus apparently (?) a Greek name. 
Ciires is & name occurring in Sabine country and must 
(2) aserrone- Contain an original r: it is to be distinguished from 
ously derived, words derived from the Italic root cots- (cusianes 
koisis coisattens). Spurius is once written Xovewy in Dion. 
Hal. 1. 34: but in view of the close connexion of meaning 
with oveipw (‘sporadic’ ‘ bastard’) and the Oscan name Mara 
Spurnius (Z. O. 82), it seems best to treat this as either a 
mistaken reading (which of course in the present state of the 
text is possible enough) or a mistaken etymology, either being 
due to the influence of Dovovos Fusius Furius and similar cases. 
“causa from cav-ére” should also be placed here (v. infr.), and 
labosus if this is supposed to immediately represent the old 
stem of labos. 
The chief class of exceptions are those in which s or gs of 
(8) af probable later Latin is descended from an Italic -t-t-. First 
not containing we have adjectives in -dsus which, as Osthoff has 
satall at the : ° P 
pointed out, is best derived from -o-vont-tos (Impe- 


1 y, supr. § 19, p. 26n. 
* y. supr. § 19, p. 26. 
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riossus 414 a.U.c., Verrucossus 521 A.U.c. in the period of rho- 
consular Fasti), where there was also a nasal to 4. “adj. in 
protect the sound from further corruption’, which 54- 
lasted on, as an element in the vowel, till quite late times. 
Labdsus clearly belongs here, whether it is for *labos-dsus (like 
clamosus dolésus fragdsus and others given by Roby) or, as 
seems at least plausible, formed not from the stem labos-, but 
from the verb labdre, on the analogy of clamare clamdsus 
onerare onerdsus criminare crimindsus moratus mérosus dolére 
doldsus and others. The meaning ‘slippery’ would give a more 
picturesque tinge to the two passages in Lucilius where it 
occurs (Non. 8. 46), ‘iter labosum,’ and ‘labosas Tantalu’ qui 
poenas ob facta nefantia luvit, which would describe the cup 
slipping from his grasp. 

The commonest case is of course that of participles and 
perfects ins. After a long vowel or consonant the B. participles 
8 was written single in Quintilian’s’ time, but here ¢¢¢- 
in Cicero’s the ss was kept in writing, though in pronunciation 
then, as afterwards, it was probably kept only after short 
vowels, as in missus, where it was always written from the time 
of the first introduction of double consonants’. If Brugmann’s 
view of the pro-ethnic character of the change of ¢# to se in 
Italy were correct, all participles like fisus would be citable as 
evidence in support of the theory advocated in this essay, 
v. supr. § 30, p. 39 foll. 

The derivation of caussa seems to me so obvious and certain 
that I can hardly believe it has not been suggested 4, caussa qua- 
before. On inscriptions of the republic (e.g. C. I. L. ##lus. 

L 198, 556, and 533) the ss appears regular, and in the passage 
in Quintilian (7. 20) already alluded to (§ 51 (2) @. n.) it is 


1 This n appears not to occur in any inscription (v. Index to C. I. L.1. ‘n 
adjecta,’ where Mommeen gives only vicensumus etc.), but Ribbeck reads it from 
the MSS. in two passages of Vergil. 

2 y. App. A. The fere in the passage there cited seems to me to imply that 
the remark applied only to the large class of words, mainly participles, in which 
s or ss came from tt. 

8 For the well-known cases of a long vowel with a single s where from the 
form of the present we should have expected a short vowel with a double ss 
(cdsus from cado, fisus from fundo), v. Osthoff, Perf. Exc. vi. p. 537. 
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given explicitly as one of the words which were so spelt ‘Cice- 
ronis temporibus paulumque infra.’ Apart however from spell- 
ing, which is at best very unsafe evidence unless independently 
supported, we have the forms of the compounds tncusare, excu- 
sare, where the weakening of au to % shews there was no accent 
on that syllable, from in-causdre, ex-causdre. The s therefore 
we should expect to have become r if it had been single. These 
forms however betray the secret by their resemblance to excu- 
gum incusum. Is not caussa a past passive participle of an 
original *caudo, to smite or cut (cf. cauda, ‘the smiter, caudex, 
‘the bark, or the stump or plank cut off, also Caudiwm, the 
place where the valley divided or opened out into the plain) ? 
Res caussa would =‘ res decisa’ ‘res judicata, and a glance at 
the article in any dictionary will shew that the forensic signifi- 
cation of the word is the oldest. A large number of words 
meaning to ‘judge’ mean properly to ‘cut, e.g. xplvw cernere 
decide. The form *caudo must have died out in this derived 
meaping and ciido have been substituted in the literal sense 
from the compounds incudo etc., just as spicio’ miniscor have 
banished *specio * meniscor, and cludo had supplanted claudo 
in all writers except Cicero at the end of the republic. It had 
probably only been preserved so long from the influence of 
includo etc., by such independent forms as claustrum. An 
incidental advantage of this explanation is to get rid of the 
irregular % in the present stem of ciido. 

In qudsillus an original ss has been reduced by the later 
accent, as in curdlis from currus. Gr. xaOos shews the root 
*qath. *qath-lo- became qudlo- in pro-ethnic Italic or Latin, 
*quath-tlo- or a diminutive * quath-tillo- became quassillus in 
Latin®. The same may have happened in Masurius, or the ss 
which sometimes occurs in the name may be due to the wish to 
express the accent (§ 46, p. 65 supr.) on a short syllable (§ 27, 
p. 35 supr.), On the other hand there is no reason for the 
loss of a second s in casa, nor for supposing an original gs in 
quaeso, unless indeed the subjunctive meaning ‘I will beg’ or 
‘let me beg’ which Brugmann supposes, be considered more 


1 Given by Br. Gds. § 65, Anm. 2. 
3 v. § 80, p. 39 supr. 
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appropriate to the parenthetic ‘quaeso’ than the simple ‘I beg.’ 
Where it was used as a part of the same verb as quaerit quae- 
rimus cet. quarébam quaerémus cet. the r, which was phonetically 
regular in these, forced itself into quaero also, but where it 
remained out of system as a mere rhetorical particle (cf. Engl. 
prithee, please) it kept the phonetic form proper to itself. The 
passage in Quintilian (1. 6. 33), even as restored by Halm 
(‘satis est vetus quaeso: quid opus est quaesito dicere ?’), seems 
too uncertain to be worth discussing here. The singleness of 
the s in ndsus is shewn by the Sanskrit ndsa, O. Bulg. nosu, 
Engl. nose cet. Pesestas is probably dialectic; in Latin the 
regular form would have been *pestas like clamésus for *clamé- 
s0sus. 


52. I have now only to give the list of words which con- 
stitute the evidence for and against the theory in Latin, with 
brief comments where they are needed. They are as follows: 

1. Words in which g is preserved by accent (ie. in which it 
occurs between two vowels after an accented syllable and is not 
followed by 7 or u, or, if so, is not preceded by t or u or a long 
vowel or diphthong). 

2. Words in which s has become r after an unaccented 
syllable. 

3. Words in which s has become r after an accented 
syllable and is not followed by or u. These have to be ex- 
plained. 

4, Words in which s has become r after an accented syl- 
lable under the conditions described. 

5. Words in which we have s between vowels after an 
unaccented syllable. Of these there are only four: Pusillus 
asellus (infr. § 54) pesestas quasillus v. supr. 
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B. Evidence as to the cause of the change of 8 to r. 


1. List of words in which s is kept by accent. 


53. agdso Aenést 
dsinus Caésar 
cdsa Cuésula (2 Falisc.) 
cdseus Kaéso 
caésaries (Pl. Mil. 1.1.64) Latisus 
equtso Mdstirius (%) 
fésus (‘spindle’) Ptso 
immisulus Stsenna (?) 
ldser (Pl. Rud. 3. 2. 16) Sdsia 
miser 
ndsus 
positus (pdsut) Aésola 
ptsus 
quaéso (quaésere Enn.) 
résa 
rdésidus 
stser 
vdsum 


54. The words agdso equtso (‘stable-boy’ ‘jockey ’) like the 
proper names Kaéso Ptso would be mostly used 
as appellatives, in the Vocative, and hence its 
accent would prevail over that of the oblique cases agasénem 
etc. They seem to be a genuine Latin formation. 
dsinus. The anaptyptic vowel must have been earlier than 
450 B.C. since *asnos would have become *arnos, v. § 11, 
p. 14 supr. The simple word has kept the s in aséllus. 
caésaries, Cadsar (‘cum caesarie natus’ Fest.) have usually 
been compared with the Sanskrit késara (also written 
kegara) ‘hair’, and is traditionally distinguished from 
Kaeso etc. (‘a caeso matris utero’) which bad ss= tt. For 
the accent of caesaries v. supr. § 47, p. 65 foll. 
Jusus ‘a spindle’ apparently occurs first in Catullus (Forc.). 
Is it a past participle, or should we compare Skt. bhush 


ag4so etc. 
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‘to adorn, set off, arrange around’? It is perhaps neces- 
sary to remark here that at the time of the rhotacism 
the vowel of the terminations (domin)-us (milit)-is cet. 
was 6, & not, u, 2. 

immtsulus. Here also the -u(lus) of later Latin was cer- 
tainly o at the time of the rhotacism. I do not know 
that any derivation has hitherto been given fur this 
word. That suggested (supr. § 50, p. 70) from mus, is 
perhaps better than nothing. 

posttus may of course have been still regarded as a com- 
pound at the date of rhotacism. It was certainly not so 
regarded when posut was formed which however is later 
than Plautus. In compounds it sank to “postus and this 
bythe side of the regular (re)-postvi' appears to have 
given rise to (re)quistu: from *requistum (cf. quuestus 
quaestor) which finally authorised quaesttum, the original 
flexion having doubtless been *quaess: *quaestum like 
gesst gestum. 

ptsus has kept pustllus and then itself dropped out of use. 
It must however have been a borrowed word originally. 
Pisus : puer(us) as Umb. onse : humerus; Osc. Niovpouts : 
numerus ; rusem: ruris; Fluusa : florie. 

quaeso. quaeséndam etc. (Enn. ap. Fest. 258) are analogy 
forms. 

rosa. Nothing but desperation could compel an etymo- 
logist to regard this word as borrowed. 

rosidus. If this form really occurs the vowel of the second 
syllable was probably intermediate between 1 and e, 
and therefore not sufficient to drag back the s to r if it 
was not predisposed in that direction. This may be the 
case in liiridus (‘mala lustra’) where the @ would have 
a more directly rhotacistic influence than the 6 of rdsidus. 

siser. It seems more probable that the Greek cicapov 
is borrowed from this, than conversely, from (1) the 
change of declension which is more natural from the 
consonantal to the o class, (2) the change of the vowel, (3) 
the irregularity of the o between vowels in Greek. 

1 The s in posivi would be kept by that of positus. 
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vasum, the o stem is probably Latin, the consonantal Um- 
brian. We have vdsus abl. pl. in Umbrian, correspond- 
ing to *‘ vasibus’ ( fratrus =‘ fratribus’), while the same 
case in Latin is vaste. 

Aenést. The final + was of course o¢ or 01 at 450 B.C. 

Caesula, v. supr. § 38, p. 52. 

Lausua possibly gave his name to the Latin town Lau- 
réntum. 

Stsenna, v. supr. § 51, p. 70. 


2. Words in which s became r after an unaccented syllable. 


55. dcieris? -10ris (*-t(poris) of the com- 
aes * d(z)erts parative 
drbdrem légere etc. = €Xeyero 
arére lacerdre 
Auréra * ausdris lUberum ? 
Cérérem maerére 
cinerem Mérciporum 
cowrdre muhérem 
céngerit nimerus 
cénqueritur pacdry (Duenos Inscr.) and 
cdnserit inff. in -dre -ére -tre from 
crus *cré(u)oris -(i)ére etc., Umb. staient 
cucumeris staheren 
dédérunt pejerdre 
eram prosptrum 
Jios * fid(u)oris pibérem 
foédéris pterum 
fore forent pilrérem 
gerébat gerémus querebar 
glomerdre régére ete. 
gloria (*glé&(u)oria) régérem ete. 
haréna rus *ré(u)oris 
haerére serébam 
honoris (*hdndris) sirémpse 
hiimérus sordrem 
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sperdre vidéro ete. tolerdre 
témporis vidérim etc. 
thus *thii(u)éris udmérem 
Aurélius Artcia 
Nimérius Aurtinca 
Mdstirius ? Falérii ? 
Mércurius? Lauréntum ? 
* Rdbierius ? Ttburis 2 
Vdlérius 

Véttrius 

Vélero 


56. acterts may be a comparative form like mulier. 
Aurora like Fléra formed from a noun in -s -dris. 
eram forent, etc., v. supr. § 26, p. 33. 
glomerare tolerare laceradre are all probably formed from 
-es- stems. 
gloria: if this is connected with «Aéos it must owe its g to 
such collocations as hanc Eas magnam gloriam (cf. 
vigintt = eixare etc.). 
honoris etc. It is now, I believe, generally held that the 
long vowel of these stems is due to the wish 
to distinguish them from the neuter nouns ~ 
in -Oris etc. This explanation is rendered a good deal 
easier by supposing that the change took place after 
that of s to r by the aid of the analogy of the masculine 
nouns of agency in -tor -toris. The gender of arbos 
(perhaps due to its connexion with the names of trees 
‘which were all feminine) protected it from this altera- 
tion. 
himerus ntimerus, v. supr. § 42, p. 58. 
The comparative suffix has been altered in the same way as 
> NOUNS in -0s -drv8. 
liberum belongs to the list if loebesum (Fest.) is correct. 
Aricia was the site of human sacrifices. Does this connect 
it with areo (‘ bim asif’ Volsc.) ? 
Falérii, Mod. Fallert, seems to point to a first-syllable accent, 
v. supr. § 46, p. 65. 


68 -Oris. 
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Aurunca. Servius (Aen. 7. 727, Georg. 2. 167) tells us that 
the Greeks called the Aurunci also Ausones and it 1s 
impossible that two such names so exactly alike in all 
but the variation of s and r (Dion. Hal. calls them 
Avpa@yxor as well as Avpotyxot 1. 26, 6. 32) and de- 
noting so very nearly the same people should be of 
distinct origin. The reason for the Latinised form of 
the name easily appears from their history. They 
belonged (Arist. 7. 9. 10, Polyb. 34. 11, Strab. 5. 4. 3’) 
to the Oscan stock and originally inhabited the part 
of Italy between Tyrrhenia and Oenotria, which they 
called Ausonia, a name which at a later date found its 
way into Latin poetry, probably from a Greek source 
(Ap. Rhod. 4, 553, Verg. Aen. 10. 54). The city which | 
the Ausones founded in (probably hostile) Volscian 
territory they called Ausonca (contracted from *Advsonica 
just as Marrouca is from *Médrrovica). With this the 
Romans were at war as early as 505 B.c., again in 495, 
and 845 Bc. (Livy 2. 16. 17; 5. 26. 27; 7. 28) so that 
they were familiar with the name before and during the 
rhotacising period. We only know of it through Latin 
sources, and therefore in the Latin form, as we should 
expect, seeing that the city was destroyed by the Sidicint 
an 3386 BC. The generic name Ausones which was later 
(Plin. 3. 9. 4, Livy 8. 15. 16; 9. 25) applied to the 
inhabitants of Cales, Minturnae and Vescia, represents 
the local name which still survived and has lasted down 


to modern times in the little river Ausente near the site 
of Minturnae. 


If the coin Auruwncud really dates from before the de- 
struction of the town in 336 Bc. we might suppose that it 
proved that the Ausones in Aurunca shared the Latin accent 
and rhotacism, but even then it would be much more probably 
explained as due to Latin influence. I have been unable to 
find any facsimile of this coin to ascertain the genuineness of 


the R. 


1 The references in this note come from De Vit’s Onomasticon. 
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3. 1 from gs in accented syllables. 


57. The following words shew r after an accented syllable 


without any following z or w: 


ara (0s) Oris etc. 
aurum (glos) gloris 
ciira (més) moris (for *mdtis) 
lira (rds) roris 
plirimus (puis) piris (for *putis) 
virus heri (x68s) 
eram ero cet. (mas) marem 
fore, forent cet. Lares 
dare 


58. Gra, v. p. 22, § 18 supr. where it is explained as due to 
the influence of Grére etc., on the strength of a passage 
from Varro. 

aurum would be a much less common word among the Latin 
peasantry than Awuréra, and the picturesque connexion 
between the two is one which was sure to be kept up. 
Varro again (7. 83) gives us direct evidence of the 
popular feeling. 

cura, old Lat. cotra, would be naturally governed by the 
form of curdre etc. which was in most constant use 
(cf. Eng. ‘do’), while cura would be as comparatively 

- infrequent as the Eng. deed. 

lira, I.-Eu, *loisa. To explain the i instead of the regular 
az I believe recourse is generally had‘ to the influence 
of the compounded forms délirus (in the oldest stage) 
délirare, délirdre. The same cause would explain 
the r. 

plurimus (plotrome old Lat.) is of course formed from pluris 
or its preceding forms, ultimately a trisyllabic plédris = 
Gr. mdéous (from me(4)0(c)os). 

virvs neut. as compared with its cognate Gr. ids offers a 
peculiarity both of meaning and gender. és zdvtov as 
a poetical phrase for ‘salt’ would strike us as an absur- 
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dity, but Lucretius speaks of ‘taetri primordia wri’ 
in this sense, where, as in similar phrases, the meaning 
is obviously helped out if not provided by the proximity 
of vires, 80 that the root-meaning of the word was taken 
to be ‘strength, essential potency,’ and the analogy of 
vis vires would have converted *visus into virus. This 
suggests also a possible explanation of the gender. By 
the side of this apparent derivative denoting a concrete 
thing, ‘essence, poisonous essence,’ stood a real derivative 
denoting a person, namely vir ‘a man, whose oblique 
cases only differ from those of virus in the quantity 
of the % Accordingly virus was treated as a neuter 
noun to mark its impersonality, perhaps on the analogy 
of vulgus, if that was already in existence. 


These five words (dra aurum cira lira virus) are the only 
serious exceptions as the rest (v. infr.) are either due to sentence 
accent (eram) or parts of a grammatical system (dare). Never- 
theless their number is disquieting, however possible each of 
the explanations just suggested may be singly. In aurum cura 
lira the first syllable originally consisted of a diphthong whose 
second member is t or u, and it would be possible to suppose 
that in old Latin the two elements had not completely coalesced, 
so that the words would be virtually trisyllables with the ac- 
cent on the first, d-u-rum cé-t-ra lé-t-ra, and we might erect 
this into a special class of changes (‘all dissyllables beginning 
with an i or u diphthong’) at the expense only of adopting 
Brugmann’s explanation of quaeso and regarding Lausus' as 
Sabine (v. the list supr. § 53, p. 74). ZLtra however would still 
owe its 7 to delirus and Gra and virus would be left. Or again 
should we suppose them to contain the suffix -ro- affixed to 
the s of the root in Latin, not in Italic? On the whole the 
probability seems to me decidedly to rest with the separate 
explanations of these words and the single explanation of the 


other evidence already suggested and given in § 5 as one of 
the conclusions of this essay. 


1 This would not affect the Umbrian; ef. § 42, p. 58 (Flusor Flora utln 
ruris). 
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oris moris followed the analogy of flds floris (v. § 42, p. 58 
supr.) labos labéris etc. and these with the words 
which became monosyllables on contraction (ris this 
aes plus crus (?)) together with those in which the r 
was regular as preceding the 7 of the stem and follow- 
ing an ¢ or wu or long vowel (glis glirium etc. mus muris 
(Skt. musika) jus juris) established the rule for mono- 
syllables whose nominative ended in s, unless there were 
some neighbouring word to protect them (as cos, cotis, 
cautes). The form speres quoted from Ennius is an 
example of this influence, further helped by sperdre. 

hert is the locative (cf. tempert) of an old Latin*® hes. 

Lares : Lases : Lar : *las exactly as 
mares : mas and 
arborem : arbosem : arbor : arbos, 


the old nominative *las being lost the sooner because 
the word was generally used in the plural. 

dare may have been influenced by the compounds prédere 
dédere cet. as well as by the regular -re. 

fore forent have been discussed § 26, p. 33 n. supr. 


4, List of words in which the change appears to be due to 
tand wu. 


59. a. Words where s has become r after an accented 
syllable between 7 and 1: 


viriwm ete. sérit (*sisit) Paptrius 
gltrium ete. gérit (*gisit) Rabtrius 
equirrva quéritur (*quisitur) (? for *Rdbiertus) 
Ltris (?) dtrimit 

dérhabet. 


With eguiria contrast equtso. 

For gerit etc. v. supr. § 42, p. 57. They would be also 
influenced by céngerit etc. The second ¢ of dirimit dirhibet 
stands on a level with that of rosidus liridus § 54, p. 75 supr. 
The words would be also influenced by dirimébat dirhibére cet, 


Cc. 6 
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Papirius. As to the accent of proper names v. § 46, p. 64 
supr. For the exceptions Calvisius etc. (Sabine names) 
v. § 34, p. 48 supr. 
f. Where s has become r after an accented syllable be- 
tween wu and w. 
nurus gen. nuris. Gr. vvos, Skt. snusa. 


y. Where s has become r after an accented syllable be- 
tween w and 1. 


jure ete. Cirio 

telliiri etc. Etriria 

miurt etc. Furius 

hatin ete. Sptirius (2) v. § 51, p. 70 supr. 
(e)urit etc. haurit urit would be also in- 


liridus v. supr. § 54,p.75. fluenced by urébat ete. 


60. 5. Words in which s has become r after a long 
accented syllable before 7 or w. 


feriae ( féridrt) Caérites (7) 
ndris (Skt. ndsi-ka) Falérit )(v. supr. § 46, 
nefdrius ee p. 64) 
parictda* 
quaérit (v. supr. § 51, caéruleus~ « 

p. 73) caérulus 
vidrius 


and some others where the long vowel is 7 or %, which have 
already appeared under (a) or (ry). 


caerulus is the only word which needs comment. -Brug- 
mann derives it from caelum by dissimilation of the first J, 
which is of course possible enough, and we may in that case 
dismiss the word. But the constant conjunction ‘caerula caeli’® 
would be rather meaningless, and the parallelism of ruber ‘red’, 
rufus ‘red-haired’, caerulus ‘blue’, caesius ‘blue-eyed’ (caesia 
1 The first ayllable of pdricida can hardly be called unaccented in the same 
sense as that of sordrem. In such polysyllables we have evidence in Romance 
that a bye accent was kept on the first syllable. 
* If in spite of this there is a connexion between the words it seems more 
likely to be that caelum is for * caeslum. 
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virgo =‘Minerva’ (‘a Sabinis’)) seems to connect it with the 
clearly’ borrowed word caesius. On the latest system of 
accentuation, which was probably fairly established by 200 B.c., 
the accent on caeruleus (which we find in Ennius side by side 
with caerulus) would be on the third syllable from the end and 
this would therefore have been preserved from sinking to u 
if it had been an original 0, since the change from u to o 
before ~ in unaccented syllables took place quite late, as is 
evidenced by the frequent variation in spelling, eg. Aesola 
Aesula, and therefore after the final change of accent. It may 
be thought that the w of caérulus had influenced caertileus, 
but the influence is more likely to have been the other way. 
It is usual to find the older form preserved in such cases, 
In caesi-us caeru-lus may we not see an example of the 
common parallelism of ~ and &% stems in the same or different 
languages? The % stems in Latin have all disappeared in 
various ways (e.g. sudvis vacuus), but traces of them are left 
in words in -lo- and -ro- e.g. anguis: angu-lus, inula: Castrum 
Inui (cf. Mapa@ov), oculus: @xds, ungula: ungu-is vidulus: 
nduus, also ancora (orig. *ancttra; does the change of & to 0 
before r point to an original s, *ancus, *ancoris? v. supr. § 42, 
p. 57): dyxupa (for *dyxip-ya). For the formation cf. dyxvdos 
Sa(c)vAcs KaprrvAos. The & stems like tribus (tribilis) are 
of course distinct. 

There are a few words in Festus about which nothing 
is known and which may very well be Sabine like fasena: 
murgisonem ‘a mora et decisione’ (!) (perhaps to be placed 
with equiso supr. § 54, p. 74) adasia ‘ovis vetula recentis 
partus’. 


C. Evidence as to the change of accent. 


61. Since all the words in this list have occurred before 
and have been fully discussed it seems unnecessary to add 
references, since they can be at once ascertained on reference 
to the index accompanying the essay, which has been con- 


1 y. supr. § 44, p. 60. 
6—2 
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structed for me with great kindness by one or two friends. A 
query denotes that the word had probably not reached the form in 
which it appears in the list (in other respects than the change 
of s to r) before the beginning of the period of rhotacism, e.g. 
pacari ? which before 450 B.c. was probably *pacdiési. For the 
method of arrangement v. § 47 supr. pp. 65—68. 

1. Words in which s which became r follows a syllable 

which was unaccented only on the oldest system of accentuation. 
ldboris? ete. 
pléris? ete. 
pdcarr? ete. 
télliiris? ete. 
ménsadrum ete. 

The proper names Rabirius? Papirius? Etrirva? Pindrius? 
Fdlérii etc., stand on a different footing. 

2. Words explicable either by the oldest or by the inter- 
mediate but not by the latest system of accentuation. 
Wordswithr. a, *glé(u)dria; Vdlerius Véturius cet. 

Words withs. 8. caésaries Mdsurius. 
3. Words explicable either by the oldest or by the inter- 


mediate or by the latest system. An accent in () denotes one 
probably not prevailing at the time of rhotacism. 


Wordswithr. a. aes ( flos crus rus thus) &(ieris 


foéderis etc. drborem prosperum ltberum (?) 
témporis etc. dédérunt etc. cénsertt congerit 
régere etc. légere etc. (=€déyero) pré-dere 
régerem etc. péjerdre tolerdre Véléro 
pulveris ete. ldcerdre Tthtiris ? 
vtdero etc. milverem deveris 
cérerem humerus ntimerus 
puberes pterum Mére''porum (for -puerum), 
Words withs, & sinus positus Caésar 
cdsa ptsus Kaéso 


cdseus quaéso Latksus 
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JSdsus rsa, Ptso 


laser résidus Sdsia 
ndsus stser Aésola 
mtser vdsum 


4. Words explicable not by the oldest but by either the 
intermediate or the latest system. 


a. haréna Aurelius ‘ 
Auréra Aurunca OS Eieds 
soréris Artcia 
arére haerére maerére Lauréntum 
cowrdre sperdre haurtre 
gerébam serébam querébar 
sirémpse. 

8B. agdso ummtsulus sa he ine 


equtso Aenési, 


5. Words explicable only by the latest system of accentu- 
ation. caertileus ? 


APPENDIX. 


A. S between vowels in Classical Latin and Romance. 


62. SomE amount of doubt still appears to rest on the 
State of the question of the pronunciation of s between vowels 
question. (rosa casus) in Latin of the classical period. Corssen 
asserted, on the ground of the. Italian pronunciation, that in 
this position the s was voiced. This view Mr Roby rejected 
(Lat. Gr. Vol. 1. Pref. xlix), asking for a more precise investiga- 
tion of the facts in the Romance languages. So far as I know 
this task has been hitherto left unattempted, though the diffi- 
culty it involves is merely that of comparing data which have 
already been carefully collected. Little apology therefore is 
needed for reopening the question in the light of our present 
information, especially when its solution appears to lie on the 
surface of the evidence. An examination of the whole of the 
somewhat complex details of the history of s between vowels in 
Romance can, I think, lead us to only one conclusion, that 
was never anything but a breathed sound in Latin till quite 
late times, certainly long after Quintilian. The same conclusion 
is supported by what we can infer from Latin itself of the 
usual pronunciation of s medially, e.g. from its effect on pre- 
ceding consonants (apstineo lapsum cet.), as has been long ago 
pointed out. Before however proceeding to deal categorically 
with ‘s between vowels in Italian, Spanish, etc.’ the evidence of 
its history in Latin proper needs some slight comment, and 
that is practically confined to the often-quoted passage in 


Quintilian (1. 7. 20), which appears to have been frequently 
misunderstuod, 
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63. ‘Quid quod Ciceronis temporibus paulunque infra, fere 
quotiens s littera media vocalium longaram vel 
subiecta longis esset, geminabatur? ut “caussae,” 
“cassus,” “divissiones”: quomodo et ipsum et Vergilium quo- 
que scripsisse manus eorum docent. Atqui paulum superiores 
etiam illud, quod nos gemina dicimus “ iussi,” una dixerunt.’ 

The bearing of this remark has, I think, been missed 
through neglect of the important modification fere 
and the general drift of the context. The chapter ae 
in which the passage occurs deals with orthography Sica 
as specifically distinguished from pronunciation, 7. 
amt. ‘Nunc, quoniam diximus quae sit loquendi regula, di- 
cendum quae scribentibus custodienda, quod Graeci oploypa- 
diay vocant, nos recte scribendi scientiam nominemus. The 
writer is throughout concerned with differences of spelling not, 
as he understood them, based on any difference in pronuncia- 
tion, e.g. the man who wrote malus (‘apple-tree’) without the 
apex pronounced it in just the same way as those who wrote 
mdlus. He deals first (§ 2—10) with divergences caused by 
the desire to spell etymologically, as exspecto, obtineo, pro- 
nounced expecto, optineo, generally allowing the etymological 
spelling where it served to distinguish two words whose sound 
was the same; then (§ 11—29) he discusses variations from 
the modern spelling due to adherence to custom, for example, 
criticising adversely (‘supervacuum’) Lucilius’ spelling of the 
nom. plur. of the second declension and of the dative sing. of 
the third with et, puerei, furet, on the ground that 7 can 
denote both the long and the short sound. This shews that he 
regarded the difference merely as one of spelling, as indeed it 
had clearly become, since the spelling ei has no etymological 
connexion with the original o% oe of the nom. plur. Similarly 
he quotes the modern spelling here as opposed to the ancient 
heri, while in 1, 4. 8 he says the sound is neither e nor 7 but 
intermediate. And in all the rest of the examples he gives, it 
is to be observed that he is speaking not of any change of 
sound, but merely of the divergence between the modern and 
an archaizing spelling, nor does he here discuss the latter from 
an etymological puint of view, though he is aware that at least 


Quintilian. 
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some of the variations, e.g. the d of the ablative, should be so 
explained. Now if the single s between vowels had been voiced 
in his time it would have had an entirely different sound from 
ss, which is always breathed even in Romance, and he would 
certainly have alleged this as an argument in favour of the 
spelling with a single s where the sound was voiced. He in 
fact concludes the chapter by expressly recommending the 
phonetic as opposed to the historical spelling. 

It will be agreed then that in the words of which Quin- 
in a garlicte tilian is speaking, the 8, written single in his time 
lar classof | and double in Cicero’s, was certainly a breathed 
Ce. sound. It only remains to ask, Which are they ? 
‘fere quotiens s littera media vocalium longarum vel subiecta 
longis esset geminabatur, ut caussae cassus divissiones. These 
three words all happen to be nouns and this accident has 
obscured what seems to me the real meaning of the statement, 
namely, that in Cicero’s time the ss was regularly written in all 
past participles (and their derivatives) whose first syllable ended 
in s preceded by a long vowel, i.e. the participles of long vowel- 
stems ending in dentals. Of course the ss was always written 
after short vowels, in missus etc. both in early and late times, 
and there was no variation of spelling to comment on: that 
only occurred after long vowels, and there only in participles 
and their derivatives, e.g. caseus was never written with ss: 
hence the modification fere. The participles would form far the 
largest class of words of this form. But caussae? That is 
@ participial furm too if the derivation from *caudo suggested 
in § 51 supr. p. 72, be correct. 

Why then was the ss kept in these words in spelling so late 
OT as the last century of the republic when, as Osthoff’ 
the Cicero. has shewn, the sound must soon have become single 
ae spell- ~— after a long vowel? The simplest answer seems to 

be that the ss itself was of no great antiquity in 

this position: of course pdtior : pdssus etc. would help to keep 

rado: rassus etc., but a spelling that sunk out of use between 

Cicero and Quintilian could not have been maintained, one 

would think, by purely artificial considerations over a space of 
1 Perf. Exe, yt. 
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very many years before Cicero, when education was confined to 
a far narrower circle than during and after the Augustan period. 
We have then good reason for supposing that the change of tt 
by which ss came to stand in this position could not have been 
complete much before the introduction of double letters of 
which Quintilian also speaks. This first appears in the decree 
of Aem. Paulus 189 B.c. and became generally prevalent about 
135—115 B.c. (Stolz, Lat. Gr. Init.). From the earliest times 
the sound of ss where it occurred after long vowels may have 
been less full than after short, since we find it written single 
here on the inscription just mentioned in the pluperfect sub- 
junctive and the perfect infinitive. This does not however 
affect our question since the ¢ or ss here in all probability had 
nothing to do with ¢# and may have been (1) reduced to a single 
s before the other ss was first pronounced, and (2) only written 
ss afterwards on the pattern of esse essem. We conclude there- 
fore that the Ciceronian spelling of the participles 
with ss 1s a trace of the comparatively late change of 
tt to ss in this position, though one that might hardly have sur- 
vived but for the influence of the forms with ss after short vowels 
like missus where the sound survived as well as the writing. 


Conclusion. 


64. Before leaving the Latin evidence, perhaps some com- 
ment is needed on the ss in the Plautine words 
malacissare batissare cet., where it is commonly 
taken as representing the (Campanian or Sicilian sound of the) 
Greek ¢ In view of the Romance evidence as to the invariably 
breathed character of the ss, no one now supposes that it de- 
noted a voiced sound in any but these words, and (1) even here 
it seems still uncertain whether it does represent € and not 
oa, while (2) before the introduction of z in Cicero’s time it is 
difficult to see how otherwise the sound could have been trans- 
literated. The descendant of the original Gr. €=o5 must have 
had a much thicker and heavier sound than the single Roman 
s, and there was no character in the Latin alphabet to repre- 
sent the voiced sound. 


65. The facts of the representation of Latin s or ss between 


vowels in the Romance languages appear to be as satin gs in 
follows: Romance. 


ss=f? 
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SPANISH. (Diez, Gr. der Rom. Spr.‘ 1. p. 363.) Latin 
s=8, z,¢. 8 in Spanish is always breathed and 
represents not only Latin s, (rosa deciso) but x ns rs 
QNS10 ANTLUS, Mesa Mensa, OSO UTsUS. 

z has a difficult sound which Diez compares to the Eng. ths 
as in deaths, but appears to be always breathed. It has many 
different origins (ti di ce ci st sc j), and apparently represents 
Latin s between vowels in only a few words (rozar) though it 
frequently appears initially (zugar), especially before 7 and e 
(zinfonia). 

¢ is of course breathed and represents s only. before 2 and e, 
decir desidere, acechar assectart. 

Examples of Latin s kept in Spanish as a breathed sound 
are 


Spanish, 


puse positus deciso decisus 
raso-j0 rasus tncluso inclusus 
ceso-je caesus cosa 
atietes causa 
O. Sp. riso risus causa 


In PoRTUGUESE (Diez, 1. 384) Latin s between vowels of 
Poriupuste whatever origin always becomes voiced, except in 
Erase nats words borrowed from Spanish, which kept the 

j breathed sound, e.g. queiso=Sp. queso, Lat. caseus. 
In FRENCH also every s between vowels is voiced (Diez, 1. 433) 
except where it is the initial of the second half of a compound, 
désuétude vraisemblance. In PROVENGAL (Diez, 1. 404) it is 
voiced and frequently exchanged with z. In some Mss we have 
occasionally ss not merely to represent Latin ss (fossa) but also 
sin a few words. This may shew a local persistence of the 
breathed sound, but is probably only a freak of orthography. 


In WALLACHIAN however (Diez, 1. 430) s is always breathed 


Wallachian, DUt28 frequently replaced by s’ (Eng. sh), especially 
efore 7, z rarely appears, except sometimes ini- 


tially. 
Putting aside the Italian changes, which are too in- 
Samar volved to be much use as evidence on one side or 


the other, we find that in two out of five languages 
we have a sibilant between vowels remaining or becoming a 


OO — 
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breathed sound, and in the other three becoming or remaining 
voiced. The change from a breathed to a voiced fricative in 
vocal surroundings is natural, easy, and of frequent occurrence 
in almost any language, whereas that from a voiced to a 
breathed in this position is unnatural and unparalleled. There 
can therefore be no possible doubt as to which of the two was 
the parent of the other. The evidence of Spanish and Wal- 
lachian alone abundantly proves that Latin s between vowels 
was always breathed, and as we have already seen, all the evi- 
dence we can get from Latin itself leads us to exactly the same 
conclusion. Typical examples are— 


Lat. causa = Span. causa, Wal. cause, 

Lat. (late) *rdsa = Span. rdsa, Wal. rus’e, 

Lat. casa = Span. casa, Wal. case, 

Lat. caseus = Span. queso, Port. queiso, It. cascio, 


in all of which Latin s is represented by a breathed sound. 
These prove the genuine phonetic character of the representa- 
tion, since they cannot have been affected by the participles in 
-lso- -rso- -wo- -pso- etc. which, it might have been suggested, 
had kept the breathed sound in the participles in -so after 
vowels. 

It now only remains for us to discuss the changes of the 
sound in Italian. 


66. The rules for the pronunciation of s between vowels 
in Italian are as follows (Diez, 1. 347—8. Dr H. iia 
Vockeradt, Lehrbuch der It. Spr. Berlin, 1878, 
pp. 8, 9): 

s between vowels in Italian is always voiced except 

1. in adjectives ending in -oso’, glorioso bellicoso and 
their derivatives in -osia -osita ; 

2. in the verbal endings -si -se -sero -so when preceded 

by e, and substantives in -esa derived from these ; 

3. in words beginning with mis- dis- es- tras- when the 

1 Fernow held that the s is voiced where the termination is preceded by 


a consonant, as in ontoso. This apparently arbitrary restriction is unknown to 
Dr Vockeradt, and only quoted by Diez in passing. 
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second half of the compound begins with a vowel, 
and compounds of words beginning with s with 
prefixes ending in vowels; and 


4, in cosa roso riso. 


The third class we may dismiss from further consideration, 
the pronunciation of the s being simply determined by its 
sound as an initial or final when the words are uncompounded. 

The other rules point clearly to the influence of analogy 
Origin of the OF Other arbitrary change. It may safely be asserted 
distinction. that no phonetic cause could have separated riso 
and roso from the mass of other past participles’ with a voiced 
s between vowels in which it has exactly the same origin, 
Latin s«—-ss-—-itt. The verbal forms in -eso etc., it is true, 
have a breathed s, but they have no claim to be regarded 
as anything but an accidental class, acceso from accensus, difeso 
from defensus, peso from pensus, teso from tensus, but also leso 
from laesus, crese (Dante, Pg. 32. 32) from *crésus. It seems 
clear that the reason for the breathed s is to be found in 
the nasal which originally preceded it in the majority of the 
forms, as in the adjectives in -dso orig. -onso-, though here 
the n was only rarely written in Latin, there being no parallel 
forms to preserve it in the spelling as there was eg. in 
accendere : accensus. Nevertheless it does occur in MSS, e.g. 
Verg. Ecl. 1. 5, Publ. Syr. 169, which shews that the nasal 
colour of the vowel was kept into quite late times. The 
change of a breathed to a voiced s between vowels must 
have taken place before this was lost. Afterwards leso crese 
reso and any others there may be of this form (which altogether 
would be a far smaller number than those which originally 
ended in -ensus) came over to the breathed pronunciation’. 


1 The n of the French rendre, Ital. rendere, Port. render, seems clearly due 
to the parallelism of the (late) Latin past participle *résus, itself only a popular 
coinage. After the breathed sound had been restored by the influence of the 
other participles in -és0 the proportion résus ; tésus gave rendere : tendere in 
place of reddere, whether this took place separately in Italian, French and 
Portuguese, or as seems probable on common ground. In the languages in 
which all the participles kept the breathed s the connexion would not be so close 
between the forms in -éso and the nasal presents, Hence, as we should expect, 
the old Spanish form (Catalonian) is retre, and Provencal, in which the s 
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Probably however in course of time the forms in -éso would 
have yielded to the influence of the others in -@so -dso -aso all 
with voiced s as rimdso (remansus) spaso (ewpansus) apparently 
have done, but for such forms as misso fesso arso corso flusso 
ripulso avolso, in all of which -so was breathed. These with 
the forms in -éso seem to have created the feeling that in 
participles the s might be either breathed or voiced without 
any clear reason for the distinction. Hence the breathed 
sound was restored where it was useful to avoid confusion with 
words of different origin; rdso ‘bitten’, was by this means 
distinguished from *rdsa ‘a rose’, and riso ‘a smile’ from riso 
‘rice’ an Arabic word. Cdsa naturally felt the influence of 
the numerous adjectival forms in -3so -dsa to which it would 
seem more akin than to participles, of which there are very few 
if any in -dso. 

This account of the breathed s in such cases as due to 
an analogical and comparatively modern readjustment of pro- 
nunciation receives a curiously exact confirmation from a 
passage in an old Piedmontese grammar (Pipino’, pub. 1783). 
He states (p. 12) that the sound of s between vowels in 
Piedmontese is “soft like s in the Italian words cosa roso rosa 
naso Piedmontese Marchese.” This shews that in Pipino’s 
time the later rule for the pronunciation of cosa and ‘Toso 
in a different way from rdsa na@so had at all events not become 
common in the Court circle in which he moved, but all four still 
kept their natural sound. So that there are no real exceptions 
to the rule that ‘Latin s between vowels became voiced in Italian 
as in French, Provencal and Portuguese’, but re- 
mained breathed in Spanish and Wallachian.’ 


Conclusion. 


appears to have longer remained breathed, redre. The later Spanish rendir 
is due to Portuguese influence, as seems proved by the form renta, which would 
have become renda if derived from a Latin form with ¢. 

1 Note that in late Latin the 6 of rdésa appears to have been lengthened, on 
the analogy perhaps of rés réris. 

32 Camb. University Libr, Aa. 21. 34. 

3 The four dialects most exposed to Celtic influence, as has been pointed 
out, I think, by Seelmann. 
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B. Final S in Aryan and the change of S to R in Sanskrit. 


67. The difficulties attached to the history of the sibilants 
in the Aryan languages have attracted little discussion of late. 
Bloomfield’s attack on the traditional explanations of the 
changes of final s (Am. Journal of Philology, 1882) was an- 
swered by Osthoff in his History of the Perfect ; but since then 
no new attempt has been made to face the problem, though it 
still presents many difficulties. In the Grundriss (§ 556. 3) 
Brugmann doubtfully repeats Osthoff’s explanation (‘nicht 
unwahrscheinlich’), I trust it will not be thought impertinent 
to approach the question once more with a slightly clearer view 
of the phonetic aspect of the changes involved, and in the hope 
not of producing any new and elaborate scheme, but merely of 
reconciling what is most probable in the accounts of both 
authorities. It is clearly necessary to begin by stating briefly 
what arguments have been advanced on either side. 


68. Bloomfield begins by giving examples of Sanskrit @ or 
6 medially resulting from the loss of s after an 
original J.-Eu. e or 0, where he holds that the 
Sanskrit sound is and has always been strictly non-diphthongal. 
sédus = Lat. sédi, édhi = Gr. to, déhit and dhéhi, Zend dazdi, 
nédiyas, Zend nazdyd, médha, Zend mazda. He compares further 
the loss of the sibilant in sidati, Zend hidhaiti, and in Skt. 
midha nida tida tidha diidhabha cet. The .Vedic nom. sing. 
avayds from the stem avaydj, he explains as formed on the 
analogy of the instr. pl. in -dbhis from original -ozbhis. The 6 
in sddaga vddhar is @ labialised by the preceding », lost in sas 
but kept in Zend ksvas, Gr. oF é€, Arm. vez. Sddhar from sah 
has followed vodhar from vah, On the strength of these 
examples he concludes that the 5 in e.g. agvd dravati is non- 
diphthongal and goes back directly to the final -os of I.-Eu. 
*ekuos lengthened by compensation on the loss of the s before 
the voiced consonant. Similarly an Aryan é resulted from final 
-es before voiced consonants. When & and 6 had both sunk 
to @ and -&s and -ds before breathed consonants to -ds the 


Bloomfield. 
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variants € and 6 seemed anomalous, and in nearly all dialects 
the 6 conquered, as it naturally would, since it occurred in 
an enormously preponderating majority of cases, in Zend, where 
it banished as except before enclitics, in Sanskrit, Pali and 
most Prakrit dialects; but in some of the latter the @ was 
chosen, where it represents Sanskrit -as in all cases, without 
respect to the character of the following sound. The Vedic 
ahar udhar usar, are different stems independent of ahas etc. 
and the one or two rare examples of ar elsewhere for -as as 
bhimar are arbitrary imitations of this apparent analogy. He 
concludes that @ and 6 both existed separate from @ at the latest 
period of pro-ethnic Aryan, and finds a further example in 
the Zend instr. and dat. pl. of -as stems, radcébish, radcébyé, 
I.-Eu. *leukesbhis, Zend é being regularly the long form of 
é=Skt. d, eg. Gath. émavant=Skt. amavant with secondary 
lengthening of the first syllable. Similarly we have occasionally 
mané vacé for mand vacd, which seem to shew the original 
sound’ still resisting the levelling tendency. In Sanskrit mano- 
bhis etc. shew the victory of the analogical or ‘inferential’ 
6 extending from external to internal combination. Bloomfield 
then finally deals with the scansion of 6 and é in Veda. He 
proves by almost exhaustive statistics that they are certainly 
treated as short syllables before vowels, but since he holds 
they were non-diphthongal cannot accept the native explanation 
of the loss of the final w and 7, “& and é were the real sounds 
here represented by the symbols (ait T); before other vowels 
they gave up their qualitative difference and were represented 
by & (49) but before @ itself the signs for the long vowels and 
diphthongs were resorted to, making possible the retention of the 
quality or colour of the vowels in writing,” the short quantity 
being traditionally retained in the metre. 

The theory thus briefly sketched, whether right or wrong, 
may be said to mark an epoch in Aryan phonology. The 
resemblance between Sanskrit and Zend final -6 and the 
common Indo-European termination -os when once pointed 
out by authority is altogether too striking to be left on one 


1 § would of course be regular in the nom. sing. (uévos) but the é would 
come from -ébis etc. at a time when é and é alternated. 
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side. It must either be accepted and welcomed as an extremely 
important addition to our knowledge of the history of the 
vowels', or fully and finally refuted, and any refutation, to 
be satisfactory, must substitute a clearer account of the pheno- 
mena than we have so far attained. It seems almost self- 
evident from a common-sense point of view that there is 
a priori far too strong a probability in favour of Bloomfield’s 
theory for it to be summarily put aside simply because we find 
there may be other explanations of the phenomena that are 
equally possible and do not involve a greater amount of difficulty. 
There is such a thing, surely, as weight of evidence, as well 
as mere numerical preponderance of the arguments advanced ; 
and while we cannot allow any theory, however plausible, to 
override Phonetic Laws that are well-known and fully esta- 
blished, it is clearly unscientific to overlook the possibility 
that some of our minor deductions from these may possess 
far less authority than the Laws themselves. We may be led 
by adherence to ascertained principles to explain some small 
number of forms in a particular language in one and only one 
way, involving the rejection of a theory which deals plausibly 
with large masses of facts, and in any case we can hardly be 
too careful in keeping such difficulties in view; but we ought 
to be quite certain that it is a principle and nat a -prejudice at 
stake. The particular forms are on their trial, quite as much 
as the theory. 


69. Having said thus much on the general issue we are 
Defects of his free and bound to notice the weaknesses in Bloom- 
das field’s position. In the first chapter of the Perfect 
Osthoff deals with most of them in detail. Briefly they seem 
to be two, neglect of chronology, and the (apparently unnecessary) 
assertion of the non-diphthongal character of the Sanskrit 2 
and 6 where they come from final -es -os. Through the first 
omission he has passed by in silence the very serious difficulty 
of the Zend forms in -az corresponding to the Sanskrit 2. Was 
the loss of the s completed before or after Zend and Sanskrit 


} And in the same direction as we are led by all recent investigations, 


e.g. by the recognition of the e-colouring of the reduplicating vowel in the 
perfect. 
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parted company? If afterwards, as Osthoff points out, we are 
left to suppose that the change of % and & to & took place in Zend 
and Sanskrit separately, which is clearly improbable; if before, 
where does the z come from in mazda- nazdishtha- dazdi, which 
Bloomfield himself quotes? These forms at least need to be 
explained, as well as’ myazda hazdyat. The second defect is 
equally serious. Why need it be assumed that é and 6 derived 
from es os are pure monophthongs? It is at least quite con- 
ceivable that o and e¢ should be diphthongised instead of merely 
lengthened in compensation for a lost consonant. In modern 
English we have hardly any pure monophthongal long vowels. 
Bloomfield’s view at all events brings us into very serious diffi- 
culties. In the first place there is the question of the short 
quantity of € and 6 in Veda. The explanation I have quoted 
verbatim from Bloomfield seems at least very obscure, especially 
the words in italics (§ 68, supra p. 95). How-can the “possibility” 
of expressing a particular sound “in writing” under certain 
circumstances preserve the quality of the sound in speech in 
those circumstances and those only ? And for what conceivable 
reason did the Hindoo grammarians insist on writing 6 before a 
but & before d 7 & & and 6 to denote exactly the same sound ? 
On the other hand the native theory of the loss of the second 
component of. the,diphthong (7, v) has many analogies; not merely 
in this very group of languages, the locatives Zend zastay-@ 
O. Pers. dastay-d (where of course the 7 is original) but in 
the Greek final az oz, whose short quantity in scansion and accent 
is simply due to the loss of 7. Again if Sanskrit 6 is merely 
an J.-Eu. o lengthened by loss of s why should not it also 
represent I.-Eu. 6 after which s was lost, as for example in the 
nom. plur. masc, (Osc. Nivlaniis) Skt. agvas? Why do we have 
agva dravanti and not agvd dravanti? On the usual view of 
the 6 as a diphthong we should answer, ‘because a long vowel 
is not so likely to be diphthongised in compensation for the 
loss of a consonant as a short one.’ Finally, and this is of 
course the chief objection, why did 6 and 2 in Aryan remain 


1 The question of the changes of as in Sanskrit in the middle of words 
(madgus, cf, Lat. mergus, majjati=mergit) is yet another difficulty of which 
Bloomfield’s article makes no mention, 


c, 7 
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nearer to ou ei than to @ when they resulted from -% -0s before 
a voiced consonant and not elsewhere? And if they were not 
nearer to the sounds which fivally became 6 and @ in Sanskrit 
than they were- to @, is it conceivable that they should have 
been written 6 @ and not @? 


70. Osthoff (Perf. 1 foll.) begins by pointing out the Zend 
forms with az =Skt. @, and where this equation 
holds he urges that the loss of the sibilant is a 
change confined to individual languages, as Latin and Sanskrit, 
though in some cases (Gr. iSpvw) the loss is Indo-European. 
He rejects Brugmann’s suggestion of a ‘dissimilationstrieb’ as a 
reason for the opposite treatment of the ¢ in sidati Gr. ispvo 
and ifm df0> Teut. asts., and questions the evidence for the 
form hidhaitt in Zend. The preliminary chapter concludes by 
enumerating eight points in the case. 


Osthof. 


1. Skt. = Zend az, in all Bloomfield’s examples as well as 
in miyedha = myazda ‘ meat-offering.’ 


2. The optative hazdydt which Hiibschmann has discovered 
in Yt. 13. 3. It may, it is true, be a late formation on the 
analogy of forms like *jaghmyat *ca-khr-ydt, but “this proves 
nothing, since sédima may equally well be a new formation in 
Sanskrit.” It is and must be purely capricious to deny that 
Sanskrit é= Zend az. 


3. Sédima for *sddima is not due to ‘a slight difference of 
pronunciation’ of the original and the hysterogen @ in Indo- 
European, because Sanskrit levels rather than preserves small 
vowel-differences’, 


4. The Latin sédimus may only go back to an Italic 
* sesdimus. 


The other four points only go to prove the existence of the 
type of perfect-stem SED- in pro-ethnic Indo-European. 


Osthoff then gives his own explanation of the facts one by 
one (p. 15). First he states the law for Indo-European that s 
was lost before voiced explosives when these were followed by a 


1 This was written (1884) before Hiibschmann’s discovery of Skt. i=I.-Eu. a. 
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second consonant, but kept when it was followed by vowels, 
ipuw but iw Zend rodcébyé but specs, the variation being 
due to a different division of the syllables; Zend nazdyé Skt. 
nédtyas should have been *nddyé and *nddiyas, but the 
az é@ were restored from the superlative form nazdishté nédish- 
thas; this of course on the supposition that the word dates 
back to Indo-European. The @ from az is a change peculiar 
to Sanskrit and due to the ‘7-colouring’ of the z. Cf. Arc. 
Tots Tals = Att. tovs rds Dor. rovs tavs. Again, in the Sanskrit 
forms corresponding to Gr, ploOos Zend mizhdem, midhvas, 
midhugas, the dh of the nom. is for dh on the analogy of the 
other cases, the I.-Eu. forms being midhv-, mizdu. The Zend 
instr. pl. radécébish should be -azbish, but has been influenced by 
the dative form in -@byé. That in this form we have @ not @ he 
attributes to the umlaut of the following y. The dat. plur. of 
fem. @ stems is always -dbyo except in one case, Yt. 10. 93 
haénéby6, which Osthoff claims as the true form, the others 
being new formations. Similarly the @ in sédus édhi, etc., had 
nothing to do with the quality of the L-Eu. @ This follows 
from the chronological difficulty noticed in Bloomfield’s theory, 
and is also supported by the fact that Skt. é@ in 


kiyédha from ktynt-dha, 

médha from mndh-dha Gr. pevOnpns, 

nédishthas Zend nazdishté from I.-Eu. nd-s(e)d-, 
trnédhi from tr-na-2-dhi, 


has for its component not I.-Eu. % but Aryan d& of various other 
origins. Dr J. Schmidt’s view of an ‘e-colouring’ in the I.-Eu. 
n in the first two cases, Osthoff thinks “hardly needs refuta- 
tion.’ The ‘t-colouring’ of z however does not affect a preced- 
ing d, nor & when the z is followed by Skt. 7, aradhvam mayjatt. 
[Brugmann (G@ds. § 591) confines the change to the words in 
which the z is followed by d or dh; zbh > dbh (madbhis 
usadbhis vidvadbhis) zg > dg (madgas) he considers the regular 
changes.] 

- Passing then to the changes of final s Osthoff (p. 36) 
develops his theory of the origin of 6 in Sanskrit before vowels, 
nasals, liquids and voiced explosives. The ‘ pause-forms’ of as 

7—2 
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ds in pro-ethnic Aryan were Gk dh. These were ‘substituted ’ 
for az and dz before voiced explosives, and for as ds before 
vowels and all other consonants except dentals and palutals, 
where the s was kept, because of its close physiological connexion 
with the following sound. uh became 6 before voiced conso- 
nants, and this was made general in Zend except before en- 
clitics, and in Sanskrit supplanted ah before vowels, nasals and 
liquids, while ah was kept before breathed guttural and labial 
explosives. dh became @ in Zend and @ in Skt. before voiced 
explosives, and these were similarly apportioned. Then the 
relation of agvam : kavim, sunum produced kavth, sunuh as the 
pause-forms of kavis sunus. Then since pitur, etc., also became 
pituh, etc., before a pause, kavih sunuh produced an analogical 
kavir sunur in the same position as that in which mtur 
appeared, namely before voiced explosives and vowels. This 
view of the purely analogical change of 3 to r is held also by 
Bloomfield (Am. J. P. 3, p. 31 n.) but rejected by Brugmann, 
who allows (Gds. § 647. 6) a real phonetic change of Zz to r 
before vowels, nasals and liquids, though the 2 in this position 
he has to explain as an analogical substitution for s. He does 
not however reject (§ 556) Osthoff’s explanation of the 6. 


71. Having thus reviewed the orthodox position as fully 
Defnitere. 90d faithfully as we can, it is at least lawful to 
sults of the point out where it fails of conviction, and to sift its 
discussion. as ; ° 

certainties from its conjectures. We may grant 
Osthoff’s law for the loss of s in Indo-European, though the 
direct evidence in its favour is almost confined to the word 
iSpuw; we are clearly bound to admit that @ in some words 
came from az in Sanskrit after it had split off from Zend, 
whether or not we hold with Dr J. Schmidt that the a retained 
an ‘e-colouring. And if we allow the diphthongal character of 
Sansk. é, as we have seen (supra § 69, p.97) we must, it becomes 
immaterial what the exact character of its first component may 
have been. Nevertheless, admitting all this as fully as we may, 
we are very far from necessarily rejecting Bloomfield’s theory in 
its entirety. It is quite possible for a change which took place 
partially in Indo-European and partially in Sanskrit, to have 
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taken place also in the intermediate stage of pro-ethnic Aryan : 
the forms in nazd- may very well have been formed in Aryan, 
perhaps on the pattern of pi-zd-, at a later time than the loss of 
z before voiced consonants, which Bloomfield supposes took place 
before & and & had sunk to d; the word in fact does not seem to 
occur except in Sanskrit and Zend, and Osthoff himself finds a 
difficulty in supposing it Indo-European. hazdydt again by 
Osthoff’s own law must be a new formation, and it may just as 
well have been formed in Zend or later Aryan as at any earlier 
time. These are the only two forms in Zend which stand in 
our way since in mazda- etc. the z is not original and did not 
belong to the earliest period of Aryan. In Sanskrit however 
we seem to have clear proof (madgus majjatt) that z was kept 
medially before gutturals and palatals after the change of % and 
& to d, but it is not so certain whether it remained so long 
before bh, since madbhis usadbhis vidvadbhis may conceivably 
be new formations from the loc. pl. in -tsu. I do not know 
whether Osthoff's explanation of é < @ in Zend (supra, p. 99) 
has been confirmed, but in want of further evidence than he 
gives in its favour, we are free to regard the forms ébyd -ébish 
as shewing a trace of I.-Eu. e (e! < ez-) before -bh-*; the Vedic 
avayads, Zend mané vacé etc. are further evidence for Bloom- 
field’s theory which Osthoff does not notice. In any case we 
have seen that there is no evidence against the view that z was 
lost before d dh and n in Aryan before the time when @ and & 
sank to @. All that is essential to Bloomfield’s explanation of 
Sanskrit and Zend 6 and Prakr. é as arising directly from I.-Eu. 
final -0s -%s is that we should be allowed to suppose a loss of 
final s before voiced explosives, liquids and nasals in Aryan: and 
if he were granted its loss only before d dh n r U it would not 
be a great stretch of probability to suppose that the form they 
took before these was made general before other voiced explo- 
sives. 

Such are the reservations we must make in deference to 
Osthoff’s arguments, and these are all. But are there no in- 
herent weaknesses in his own position? It is at least a satis- 


1 Indeed until the Zend Avesta is better known can we be certain that other 
forms with = Skt. é may not some day be found? 
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-faction to recognise our ignorance. And Osthoff's theory cer- 
tainly presents very considerable difficulties. They seem fairly 
obvious but I do not know that they have been definitely 
pointed out before. Whether or not they are fatal or even 
serious the reader must decide. 


72. The basis of the whole structure is a “substitution of 
Dificulties of the pause-form” for the sound naturally belonging 
Osthof’s own to final -as -ds in the middle of the sentence. On 
ery: the average, we may reckon, a word occurs at the 
end of a sentence or clause about once for every. seven or eight 
times that it is used elsewhere; by Osthoff’s theory we are 
therefore asked to suppose that the form which a word had one 
time in eight was felt to be so inherently proper to it that it 
was substituted for the form it had the other seven times. 
Even if we suppose the early Aryans averaged only three or 
four words to a clause the improbability is only reduced to 
4:1 instead of 8:1. And if it is nevertheless a phenomenon 
to be expected for some reason or other, why is there no illus- 
tration forthcoming? Even on its author's own shewing it 
appears to be without analogy of any kind. But the substitu- 
tion when made was not completed: -as was kept before 
dentals and palatals, because of the close physiological con- 
nexion between them and the preceding s. But surely when a 
particular sound is substituted for another by analogy, by the 
feeling that the new sound is the correct one, the change is 
generally carried out with completeness? Are we justified in 
combining analogy and phonetics in this way? Be this as it may 
we have a far more serious difficulty to the theory in the fact 
that the forms in -h are only beginning to appear in use in the 
Rig-Veda where -as ts at least as common as ah before k(h) and 
p(h). If -ahk was the regular form in pro-ethnic Aryan, bow is 
it we find the older form in Sanskrit? Are we really to sup- 
pose another analogical readjustment, -as t- -as c- dragging over 
-ah k- -ah p- -ah n- -ah l-? Credat Judaeus. This difficulty 
Osthoff does not notice; Brugmann (§ 556. 3) escapes it only 
by supposing the exceptions -as k- etc. made in Aryan to the 
original substitution of ah-, so that the pause-furm should have 
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intruded before vowels and voiced consonants but not else- 
where. Such a limitation is purely arbitrary. Everything 
seems to shew that the change to Visarga is a late change, 
almost peculiar to post-Vedic Sanskrit. -Us -ds -is -ug ds 18 a8 
are constantly kept (Whitney, c. 2) where later Sanskrit sub- 
stituted h fors ors. The final -é in Prakrit = Skt. -as d is one 
of the strongest points in Bloomfield’s case, but Osthoff and 
Brugmann say nothing about it, and their theory leaves it com- 
pletely unexplained. Finally what of the phonetics of the 
change of ah to au through the middle stage a3? Why should 
@ mere emission of breath like A produce a lowering of the 
tongue and rounding of the lips? 3 (gh) is a fairly common 
sound, e.g.in Teutonic. Does it ever produce a similar labial 
diphthongisation of the preceding vowel? At all events the 
change needs illustration and Osthoff gives none. 


73. It is hardly necessary to criticize Osthoff’s analogical 
explanation of the Sanskrit rhotacism, as it has change of s 
been rejected by Brugmann. The attempt to ex- ”* 
plain a change of an individual sound, not of forms in any kind 
of system, by an analogy on the narrowest conceivable basis, is a 
noteworthy example of the dangers of the imaginative method. 
Like Brugmann’s derivation of the Greek perfects in -«a from 
the single pattern éw«a, it would have been long ago forgotten 
but for the distinguished position of its author. Such explana- 
tions have as a rule the unique advantage that they cannot be 
directly disproved; but in this case the fact that h is only 
beginning to appear in the Veda while -r from -s is fully 
established renders it untenable. Brugmanu’s view is that ir ur 
came by regular phonetic change from -1z -uz ori- 
ginally only before vowels, these having been sub- 
stituted for -1% -us on the pattern of the Sanddhi of voiced 
explosives. Then ir ur displaced -12 -uz before voiced explo- 
sives. This is open to very little objection. Only if we hold 
that 4 may as easily pass to rh as z to r, and that before con- 
sonants as readily as vowels (supra, § 7—9, p. 9) we need not 
assume quite so much shifting in usage as is necessary for his 
view. havigus would indicate that rhotacism did not take place 


Brugmann. 
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between vowels (it is only an accentual accident that it did 
so in Latin) but we should consider the r the natural phonetic 
result of an abridged -§ before voiced consonants and similarly 
perhaps the & from rh as the true form of § before kand p. That 
before voiced consonants final ¢ was kept down to the period of 
rhotacism, and not changed to d, as it was medially, we may 
ascribe to the influence of its form before vowels and ¢ c, just as 
in Zend where -$ is universal after 7 and wv. On the other hand 
there are one or two forms with r before breathed consonants 
which may possibly indicate that the change took place there 
also (d¢irpada, cf. piirpatr). This however is quite uncertain ; 
it is at any rate very simple to suppose that the forms with r 
before d dh 6b bh etc. were extended to the position before 
vowels, e.g. havir dadami, giving havir ddaddm. This saves us 
one of Brugmann’s two readjustments, which it is to be observed 
are supposed to act in a contrary direction. A more definite 
objection to his view is to be found in the regularity of r be- 
fore voiced explosives. If *patt daddti *patid bharati had been 
the regular phonetic forms and -tr was only an analogical sub- 
stitution we should expect to find a certain amount of variation 
and traces of -,-id at least somewhere. But they do not occur. 


74. If then the theories of Bloomfield, Osthoff, and Brug- 
mann still leave us an open question we are likely to be very 
sceptical of any further attempts at formulating definite ex- 
planations. Nevertheless every attempt helps, and equally by 
its failure or success, so long as it does not violate established 
principles. The scheme that follows is merely a modification of 
Bloomfield’s theory and claims no positive merit of its own; 
I shall be more than content if it is found free from serious 
errors of principle, and at the same time can afford any light 
for future research by indicating the limits to which the investi- 
gation has so far been carried. I leave to the reader’s con- 
sideration without further comment the history of the various 
changes in the order that seems to me to involve the fewest 
difficulties, stating the alternatives in the most doubtful .points. 
What amount of probability may attach to it I cannot decide, 
but it seems to be at least a possible solution. 
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A. In Pro-ethnic Aryan. 


1. Final. Modified re- 
a. -08, -&8 became o*, e& before voiced ex- miles 
plosives’ and aspirates, and before theory. 
liquids and nasals. 
B. -0s, -és became 6*, @ under the same conditions. 
ry. - -18, -us became -78, -us before all sounds but voiced 
explosives and -tz, -wz before these. 
2. Medial. 
a, -2g-, -2j- remained. 
8. -ezbh-, -ozbh- probably became -ebh-, -o*bh-. 
y. -ezd-, -ozd- became -ed-, -o¥d and -ézd-, -dzd- became 
, Gd-, Xd-. 
3. Later on 
a. 0 and é sank to a. 
8. o* and é sank to a¥ and af, & and @ to d* and a 


B. In Sanskrit. 
1. a. i. a*, at were blended with au, at and became 
0, é. 


li, G@* and & sank to d. 
8. -té-, -ud- became the cerebral ¢z, uz, which 

i. Medially became -id- -wd- (Brugmann (ds. § 591) 
except before d dh, with which they combined 
to -id- -did-. 

ii. Finally probably remained being kept by 

iii, -28- us-, which became 7§ ug and so remained 
before vowels and breathed consonants. 


2. a. Final 6 and @ both appearing before voiced ex- 
plosives, etc., where only one sound -as appeared 
before breathed consonants and vowels, o was 
everywhere substituted for @ except in Prakrit, 
where @ banished 6. On the pattern of the 
Sanddhi of breathed explosives* 6 was sub- 


1 y. § 71 supra ad fin. 
2 Br. Gas. § 647. 
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stituted for -as before vowels and lost its final » 
except before d, with which it coalesced, leaving 
simply 6. 
B. Medial -az- 
i. before d, dh became é. 
ii, before j became -a)-. 
li before g and (7) 6 became -ad-. 
3. Later on 

a. Final Z became r, and was substituted for § before 
vowels as 6 for -as. 

8. Final g passed through rh to h except before dentals 
and palatals. Its retention here probably 
caused some variation in the other cases, so 
that the 4 was not fully adopted until sup- 
ported by the change of -as to -ah. If we 
doubt the change to rh, we must put -th < is 
on a level with -ah < as. 

y. mandbhis havirbhis replace the true phonetic forms 
on the analogy of mand hamir. 

4. Finally -as sinks to ah except before f, th, c, ch. 


C. In Zend. 


1. a. at ai became 6 @, a&* became a. 
8. Final -as became -a, except before enclitics which 
were practically a part of the word. 
y. Final -@ became -d. 
2. The ending 6 is everywhere substituted not merely 
a. for é but also 
8. for -ds (before vowels and breathed consonants) 
ry. except before enclitics. 


_ 3, -@ was originally proper before voiced explosives, -d 
elsewhere. 


4, -0§ -ws remain and banish -iz -uz. 
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C. Final 8 and R in Umbrian. 


75. The change of final s to r in later Umbrian has no 
direct bearing on the theory advanced in the preceding chapters, 
but the subject is of course closely related to it and it is 
desirable to put the facts on record more definitely than has 
been hitherto attempted. Brugmann (Gds. § 655. 9) expressly 
leaves it an open question whether there are any phonetic 
conditions which determine the loss or retention of the 7, or 
whether its occasional omission is merely due to a careless 
engraver. Whether or not any such conditions can be dis- 
covered will best appear from a few statistics. We have to 
exclude from consideration all words in which final s never 
became r, i.e. those, and only those, in which it was only the 
written representative of a stronger sound, -ss -s(t) -ns -cs -ps or 
the like, e.g. homonus aveis, fus, sis, vas, erus (Biicheler, Umbrica, 
p- 184). Also we must distinguish the loss of -f (= orig. -ns) 
from that of a genuine -s or -r. Final r is not omitted in 
V VI and VII in any words in which s is kept in the earlier 
‘period (except set s: (=s1s) which does not happen to occur 
at all in I—IV), so that there is, strictly speaking, no loss 
of final r, only of final s; hence we must first see where final s 
is dropped in Tables I—IV. 


76. In Table I a, s is kept sixteen times (five times in one 
phrase) before a, e, p, t, v, j, and a pause, and Finals in 
dropped once in the adverb heri(s) before p. ables Tat. 

In I b, s is kept twenty-one times, before a, e, 2, k, p, t, h, s, 
s', and a pause, and dropped four times, before a, k, p, t = d. 

In II a, s is kept nineteen times, before p, k, f, s, m, v, once 
before t = d (1. 28), and lost five times before a, p and a pause. 

In II 6, s is kept twelve times, before k, p, f, m, and a pause, 
once before t=d, and dropped twenty- eight times (twenty- 
seven in a long list of names in which it is kept twice) aa 
once in the adverb heri(s), before a, e, 1, k, p, t, 8, md, v. 

In III and IV s is kept forty-two times before a, e, 1, k, p, #, 
f, 8, n, v, h, and dropped three times before a, e, s. 
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From this it seems to follow that no rule for the loss or 
retention of s in the older period can be based upon the character 
of the following sound, so far as we can tell from the evidence 
we have. Curiously words with final s only occur twice before 
voiced explosives (¢ = d), and in one place it is kept and in the 
other omitted. Before all other classes of sound it seems 
equally kept and lost. On the other hand all words in which 
it is lost have one characteristic in common and it can hardly 
be accidental, they are all datives or ablatives plural ending in 
-e(8) -e1(s) -t(s), except the adverb heri, where the 2 is probably 
long. We might conjecture then that after long vowels s was 
regularly lost under certain further conditions (e.g. before a 
pause or before some classes of following sounds or perhaps in 
enclitics, or again in words of more than a certain number of 
syllables where the last would be further from the accent) which 
we have no evidence to determine. Then the two forms would 
be confused and their proper positions obscured in usage. 


77. The variations of final r are much smaller. In VI and 
Finalrin VIL it is only omitted in hert hertei (and there 
V—VIl. always) and twice in set st for sis (VI a 23, b 27). 
Seeing however that these two tables are only modernised 
copies of documents in which final s was regular, not much 
reliance can be placed on their apparent consistency in this 
respect. The engraver probably adopted a uniform spelling for 
the same grammatical forms wherever they occurred. In VI 
b 27 st (followed by a vowel) and sir (followed by p) occur side 
by side, the former being, we may conclude, the genuine form. 
In V however, which very possibly contains original, not copied, 
documents, there is less regularity. In the first section (a 1— 
18) not counting herte r is lost twice, once in emantu herte 
(emantur herte occurring just below) and once in a dative 
plur. evkvasese Atredier ; r appears before a, ¢, u, p,h. In the 
next section (a 14—b 5) it is lost in this same phrase, but kept 
before a, ¢, vu, p,t=d, f. In the fragment in Latin alphabet 
we have it once omitted before d in the same case, Claverni 
dirsans frater Atversiur, and kept before a, e, 0, p, d, 8, m. 

Summing up then we may feel certain of this much, that 
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final s or final r that has come from s so far as our evidence 
extends are only lost after long vowels or diphthongs. In eman- 
tur the r is probably original. What further conditions caused 
its loss or retention it seems impossible to discover. But the 
statistics given above will be available for further investigation, 
and may very likely prove more intelligible to other eyes than 
they are to mine. 

I need scarcely ask the reader to follow the variations of the 
writing in the case of final f, One tendency seems distinctly 
observable, both in I—IV and VI and VII, to write it only once 
an phrases where vt occurs at the end of each word in the phrase. 
This would seem to indicate that it only existed in spelling at 
the time when the copy was made. However in the probably 
uncopied,, Va we have it written once, and in Vb it is once 
written and twice omitted, all four times before a pause. It is 
hardly worth while to pronounce any decision on evidence so 
confused. 
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APP. D. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LATIN PERFECT. 
OSTHOFF, AND 


A. Indo-European. B. Latin. First Stage. 
1 a. yojda B. uidai . vidi 
uojtPtha yiteai 3 visti 
&  uojde uitPtai 5 vide 
S yidma™}? 3 vidimus 
e nitPte 3 vistis 
uidnti : vidontt 
a 
2 a. euejdesm > veidisem 
euejdess ; sg veidis 
be ° a 23° 
S euejdast q veidist 
© enejdesma*(s) F veidimus + 
& eyejdesta*(s) veidistis f 
a euejdosnt E| veidisent 
8 
2 B. edejksm : deixem 
edejkss g deix 
i edejkst B deixt 
© edeiks(o’)ma*(s) A deix(i)mus f 
a edejksta*(s) & deixtist 
edejksnt *  deixent 
Then 1. Middle and Act. of perfect to thematic -ont. 
fused *.*of short vowelof . Then 5, s becomes r in the Ist pers. 
pl. active. sing. and 3rd pers. plur. 
2, 1Phonetic development of of aor, 
Aor., and loss of aug- 6. veidis gives veidit for veidist 
ment, on ‘/. of videris, viderit, 
8. Levelling of 1st pers. plur. helped by regimus, re- 
perf. in consonant and git. 
vowel stems and also to 7. veidis, veidit give veidt on 
anaptyptic vowel in dei- */. of subj. deicé, deicés, 
cimus. deicét, supported by vidi, 
4, Levelling of 3rd pers. plur. sédi. 


1 Osthoff (Perf. p. 570) would insert here another stage: ‘2nd pl. *visis 
altered to vistis on ‘/. of estis, etc., and the variants visis vistis give rise to 
visti as well as visi.” This seems unnecessary, as it is quite possible that tth 
became st in Latin, though tt may have at once become ss, or, more probably, 
remained as it was, and risti would drag over *rittis, 
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SIMPLIFIED FROM THE THEORIES OF THURNEYSEN, 


BRUGMANN. 


C. Latin. Second Stage. 


vidi 
visti 


vide ? vided 


vidimus 
vistis 
vido(nt) 


veidi .« 
Saee 
veidis 
veidit 
veidimus 
veidistis 
veidérant) 


deixem 
deix 
deixt 
deiximus 
deixtis 
deixent 


Then 8. The Aorist finally remo- Then 10, 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


D. Final Stage. 


fidi tutudi 
fidisti ete. 


(2) { fidimus 
fidistis 


fidérunt 


-€re 


veidi 
veidisti 
veidit 
veidimus 
veidistis 
veidérunt -érunt 
-ére -ére 

(3) (4) 
deixi dixi 
deixti dixti dixisti 
deixit dixit 
deiximus diximus 
deixtis dixtis dixistis 
deixont dixérunt 

-tre 

The expelled veiderem forms 


delled on the Perfect; vt- 


dimus,, vistis, vidi: visti 11. 


gives to veidimus, veidis- 
tis, veidi, deiximus, deix- 


tis: veidisti, deizti. 


9. veidt, veidit give deizi, de- 


ixit. 


12, 


the pluperfect. 

Finally the remodelled aor- 
ist imposes its flexion on 
all genuine perfects like 
vidi, dedi, fidi, tutudt, 
and 

on dizi. 
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The advantages of this arrangement are 
1. That it supposes a fairly continuous development, each stage 
in the process being #0 to speak homogeneous until it is completed. 
a, The singular perfect active is remodelled on 
i. the plural perfect active, 
ii, the singular perfect middle, and 
iii, different forms within tts own system are levelled. 
B. The aorist which has 
i. meanwhile undergone phonetic change and conse- 
quent internal analogical readjustment, 
ii, is now gradually and consistently remodelled on 
the plan of the perfect, which still survives. 
iii. The loss of its lst person by rhotacism precipitates 
the fusion of the tenses, and 


y- The flexion of the aorist is now transferred bodily to 
the perfect as well. 


2. By taking the aorist as the back-bone of the structure it 
avoids the difficulty of lengthening the stem-vowel of the perfect. 


3. It shortens the process by which ¢ or d is added to the 3rd 
pers. sing. of the form with a long stem-vowel. 


4, It accepts the aid of both methods of explaining the forma- 
tion of the 2nd pers. sing. in -isti, and 


5. This part of the scheme is not vitiated by Osthoff’s objection 
to “yejdesm etc.” in I.-Eu. since detximus, deiztis would give deixti 
on the ‘/.’ of vidimus, vistis, visti. 


6. Osthoff’s objection (Perf p, 571) to the accent veidesmus 
sédesbos by the side of Casména *pruzvina is now removed if we 
suppose the first to have belonged to the older, the others to the 
later stage of the Latin accent: v. supra, p. 65 foll. 


1 -/,.=analogy. 


INDEX OF WORDS. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 
L. Latin I.-Eu. Indo-European 
Oo. Oscan Skt. Sanskrit 
Uz Umbrian Zd. Zend 
Aeq. Aequian 0.C.8. Old Church Slavonic 
Etr. Etruscan Goth. . Gothic 
Fal. Faliscan Ger. German 
Mars..~ Marsian Fr. French 
Mruc. Marrucinian Prov. Provencal 
Pel. Pelignian Port. Portuguese 
Pic. Picentine Sp. Spanish 
Sab. Sabine Wale. Wallachian 
Vol. Volscian In. Italian 
To. Pro-ethnic Italic 


(The first figure denotes the section, the second the page.) 


acceso In. 66 91. 

acechar Sp. 685 90. 

acieris L. 68685 76, 56 77, 61 84. 
acirpada Skt. 78 104. 

adasia L. 60 83. 

adgretus L. 80 39, 42. 
Aedesius L(?). 384 48. 

Aenési L. 60 70, 54 76. 
Aequasius L(?). 22 28. 

aes a- (j) -eris L. 49 68, 55 76. 
Aesernia O. 20 26. 

Aésernim O. 5 5, 29 38. 

Aesis U. 197 21, 20 26. 


Aesola or -ulaL. 6&0 70,53 74, 60 83. 


agiso L. 5069, 58 74, 54 74. 
ager Falernus L. 11 16. 
agitur, igiturL. 26 34. 
ys es 83. a 

sinus L(?). 84& 48. 
ahar, ahas Skt. 68 95. 
ahénus L. 6 6,12 16. 
shesnes U. 11 14, 12 16. 
aisos Mruc. 18 23, 838 47. 
aisusis O. 18 28. 
[a}itttum O. 30 40. 


Cc, 


slies Pic. 82 46, 

amassem L. 80 89, 43. 

amatens Mruc. 88 47. 

amavant Skt. 68 95. 

ambrefurent U. 238 29. 

Ameria U. 28 29. 

Amiternum Aeq. 87 50. 

amosio L(?). 29 38. 

ancora L. 60 83. 

dyxipa. 60 83. 

angetuzet O. 5 5, 29 38, 80 40. 

anguis L. 60 83. 

angulus L, 60 83. 

ansio Sp. 665 90. 

appei U. 27 34, 35. 

R, Aprusa U. 22 28. 

Aprusia and ApruciaL. 22 28. 

apstineo L. 62 86. 

fra L. 18 22, 40 55, 57 79. 

araédhvam Skt. 70 99. 

arbos, arbor, arbosem L. 82 46, 55 
76, 66 77, 68 81, 61 84, 

Ardea L. 12 17, 49 69. 

ardeo L. 18 22, 60 69. 

arére L. 16 22, 65 76, 61 85. 
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Aricia L. 6&6 77, 61 85. 
aridus L. 1217, 218 22. 
arso In. 66 93. 

asa U. 4 4, 18 22. 

asellus L. 62 73, 64 74. 
aseriatum U. 18 22. 
aserum 0. 29 38, 80 43. 
asiane U. 18 23, 20 26. 
asif Vol. 37 50, 66 77. 
asignas Mruc. 88 47, 

asin Mruc, 88 47. 

asinus L. 60 69, 64 74. 
-dsius and frius U. 4@ 4, 22 28. 
asneis Goth. 9 12. 

*asnos L, 64 74. 

aso isom U. 18 22. 

-aso In. 66 93. 

assum L. 18 22. 

asum Mruc. 88 47. 

atero U. 38 29. 

Aurelius L. 49 69, 62 85. 
auroral. 128 24, 66 77, 61 85. 
aurum L. 18 24, 68 79, 80. 


Aurunca, Aurunci, Ausones 87 50, 


49 69, 66 78, 61 85. 

Auselius L. 18 24, 80 42, 
» Sab. 84 48. 

Ausonia L, 66 78. 

*ausdris L. 66 76. 

avayas Skt. 68 94. 

avolso In. 66 93. 

avvei U. 39 85, 


B 


-bam L. 48 59. 

basium L. 62 70. 

bassim L, 29 35 (n.). 

batissare L. 64 89. 

bénivolus L. 47 67. 

benurent U. 6 5, 38 29, 42 51n. 
benuso U. 31 26. 

berus, berva U. 34 29. 

bhimar Skt. 68 95. 


*bhivds L-Eu. 42 58. 
*bhish Skt. 64 74. 

bim asif Vol. 18 22. 
Blaesus L. 48 60n., 61 70. 
Bla[ttius] O. 80 40, 

bucca L. 80 41 n. 


C 


cadaver L. 42 58. 

cadoL. 61 71 n. 

caelum L. 60 82. 

Caere Caerites L. 49 69, 60 82. 
caeruleus L, 7 67, 60 82, 83. 
caerulus L. .60 82, 83. 


Caesar L. 68 74, 54 74. 
caesaries L. @7 66, 68 74, 64 74. 
Caesellia Fal. 84 48, 88 52. 
Caesena U. 197 21, 84 48. 
Caesenia L. 84 48 n. 

Caesennia L. 84 48, 

Caesernia L. 84 48. 

Caesetia L. 84 48. 

Caesia Sabina L. 34 48. 

Caesia virgo L. 60 83. 

Caesidia L. 84 48. 

Caesilia L. 84 48. 

Caesinia L. 84 48. 

Caesionia L. 84 48. 

caesius L. 60 69, 60 83. 
Caesius Sabinus L(?). 44 60, 8@ 48. 
caesna L. 12 16. 

Caesula Fab. 38 51, 52. 
Caisidis O. 29 388. 

ca-kr-yat Skt. 70 98. 

Calvisius Sab. 84 48, 69 82. 
caména L. & (B) 6, 78 112. 
Cameria, Camerinum, Cameses 28 29. 
Camillus L. 46 64. 

canus L. casnar Pel. 12 16. 
Canusium 0. 323 28. 

CAR 11 14n. 

carmen L. 6 6, 11165. 

carmen (comd.) L. 21 15. 

caro, carnis L. 44 61. 

cisa L. 6&0 69. 

casa Sp. 66 91. 

cascio In. 66 91. 

case Wale. 66 91. 

caseus L, 60 69, 68 88, 6& 91. 
Casinum Vol. 387 50. 

casinum Sab. 384 48. 

casmena L(?). 12 16. 

casnar oisa acetate Pel. 380 41. 
Caso Mars. 86 49. 

castram Skt. 11 14n. 
castrare L. 11 14n. 
casuntonom Mars. 86 49. 
casus L, 61 71n,, 62 86, 68 87. 
cauda L. 61 72. 

caudex L. 61 72. 

Caudium 81 72. 

*caudoL. 61 72, 68 88. 
causa and odsa Sp. 65 90, 
causa, causea L. 81 70, 71, 63 88. 
cause Walc. 66 91. 

censazet O. 29 38. 

cererem L. 61 84. 

cernere Lb, 61 72, 

Cesilia Fal. 88 61. 

ceso -je Sp. 68 90. 

Céthégus L. 46 64. 

cette L. 380 39. 

ch initial O.C. 8S. 1018 n. 
cinerem L, 42 57, 58 76. 
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cisium L. 61 70. 
clamosus L. 61 71. 
claudo clido L. 61 72. 
*clevozia L (?). 49 66. 
Clipearius Fal. 38 51, 52. 
Cliternum. 37 50. 
cé-i-ra L. (?) 8879, 59 80. 
coiraére L. 685 76, 69 80. 
coiraverunt Fal. ge 51. 
coisatens, coisattens Pel. 
85 49, 81 70. 
congerit L. 69 81. 
conqueritur L. 69 81. 
conserit L. 69 81. 
cos, cotis L. 68 81. 
cosaln. 66 92. 
cosmisL. 1217. 
cosmisu L (?). 12°17. 
cosmittere L (?). 1216. 
Cossus L. 380 40. 
Cosuties Vol. $7 50. 
Cotta O. 30 40. 
covertuso 21 26. 
crepero Sab. 34 48. 
crepusculum Sab. 84 48. 
crese In. 66 92, 
cruris L. 49 68, 68 76. 
cucumeris L. 56 76. 
cudo L. 681 72. 
Cumerus (mod. Comero) Pic. 
cura, coira L. 68 79. 
curare L. 49 69, 68 79. 
Ciires Sab. 49 69, 51 70. 
Cirio L. 49 69, 59 82. 
Cusianes L. 61 70. 


80 39, 42, 


32 46. 


D 


dare L. 58 81. 

dastaya O. Pers. 69 97. 
davrdos. 88 99. 

dazdi Zd. 69 97. 

-de U. 26 32n. 

decir Sp. 68 90. 

deciso Sp. 66 90. 
dederun(t) Fal. 88 51. 
dedérunt L. 61 84. 
degetasiui O. 22 27. 
deguno L. 12 16. 

déhi Skt. 68 94. 
delirare L. 6879. 
delirus L. 68 79. 
dequrier U. 26 31. 

der = that and the Mod. Ger. 
dersicurent U. 28 29. 
désuétude Fr. @6& 90. 
-dha Skt. 1012 n. 
diasisO. 22 27. 
didere, digero L, 12 17. 
difeso In. 66 92. x 


26 33. 
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dirhibet, dirhibere L. 49 69, 59 81. 
dirimit L. 689 81. 

dimico L. 12 16. 

dismota L. 1217. 

diurnus L. 2115. 
divissiones L. 63 87. 

dixet -isset L. 11 15. 

dixti, -isti L. 1115, 78 111. 
dolosus L. 61 71. 

didhabha Skt. 68 94. 
dumusL. 6 6. 


dusmus L (?). 12 16. 
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édhi Skt. 68 94. 

egmazum O. 29 38, 

eikvasese atiedier U. 77 108. 

eikvasia, eikvasates, eikvase(n)se U. 
22 27. 

einom O, 1217, 397 35. 

eisak O. 297 36, 

eiscurent U. 23 29. 

eisuc-en O. & 5, 26 33,27 36, 29 38. 

eizeic zicelei O. 26 33. 

eizo-O. 29 38. 

ékas Skt.. 30 42, 

éko- O. 80 42. 

elisuist O. 30 41. 

emantu herte U. 77 108. 

émavant Zd. 68 95. 

énas Skt. 30 42. 

ennom,enom U. 27 34. 

equasius L. 22 22. 

equiria L. 49 69, 69 81. 

equiso L. 50 69, 6@ 74, 61 85. 

eram, ero L. 26 33, 66 77, 68 80. 

erarunt U. 28 29, 26 31. 

ere eso- and eizo- U and O. 24 29,26 
30, 26 32, 27 36. 

erietu U. 24 29. 

eruerom U. 24 29. 

erus U. 24 29, 75 107. 

esaristrom U. 18 23. 

ésas Skt. 80 42. 

esidu O. 27 35, 

eso U. 4&4, 17 21, 18 23. 

esone esunu eesona U. 197 21, 18 23. 

ésos Mars. 18 23, 86 49. 

esso- and ezo- U. 27 35. 

essu U. 27 34n. 

esuc Mruc. 88 47, 

esuf and essuf O. 27 35, 29 38. 

Etruria L. 46 65, 59 82. 

euront U. 24 29, 25 30 

excusare L. 30 42. 

czariaf U. 22 28. 

ezom O, 18 22, 26 33, 29 48. 
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faamatO. 11 15. 

Falerii mod. Falleri. 12 16, 82 46, 
46 65, 68 98, 6O 82, 61 84. 

Falerio mod. Fallerone Pic. 
83 46, 

Ager Falernus L. 11 16. 

fame] O. 11 15. 

famulus L. 11 16. 

Fasena Sab. 84 48. 

fasia Vol. 37 50. 

fefure U. 28 29. 

ferest U. 234 29. 

feriae (feriari) L. 49 68, 60 82. 

ferime, ferine U. 24 29. 

fesnere U. 38 29. 

fessoIn. 66 93. 

Fisanius O. 19 25. 

Fiso, Fissiu, Fisiu U. 

Fisuvi U. 129 25. 

fldra L. 43 58, 56 77, 

Flés, *flo(v)oris, floris L. 49 68, 66 
76, 68 81, 61 84. 

Flosis Pic. 82 46. 

*Flovoza lc. 423 58, 

flusare Vest. 34, 48. 

Flusor Pic. 823 46, 42 58. 

flussoIn. 66 93. 

Fiuusa O. 82 46, 42 58. 

fluusasiais O. 22 27. 

foederis L. 47 79, 49 81, 69 100. 

*foidezos Ic. 6 5. 

Folcatius(?) L. 88 52 n. 

Folcozeo Fal. 8&8 52. 

forent, foreL. 26 33 n., 42 57 n. 

formosus L. 22 28. 

fossa Prov. 66 90. 

fragosus L. 61 71. 

frosetum U. 21 27. 

Frusino Vol. 87 50. 

funtlere U. 23 29. 

furent U. 23 29,26 33 n., 42 57 n. 

Furius L. 6& 6, 61 70, &9 82. 

furu U. 24 30. 

fus U. 76 107. 


11 16, 


19 25. 


fusible Fr. 9 11. 
Fusius L. 468 63, 51 70. 
fusoIn. 9 11. 


fusus (spindle) L. 681 71, 63 74. 
futtilis L. 80 40. 
futus L. 30 39. 


G 
gaesum Celt. 42 57, 51 70. 
gerebat etc. Lat. 61 85. 
gerit (*gisit) Lat. 59 81, 
germen L. 11 15. 


gero, queror L. 42 57, 49 68. 
glirium L. 69 81. 
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glomerare L. 6&6 77. 

gloria L. 47 66, 55 76, 66 77. 
glés, gléris L. 67 79. 

gluttire, glitus L. 80 41 n. 
gnitus L. 80 43. 

gutta L. 320 40. 
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haénébyé for -fbyo Zd. 70 99. 
haerere L. 66 76. 

harena L. 86 76. 

haurit L. 69 82. 

bavir dadati Skt. 738 104. 
havirbhis Skt. 74 106. 

hazdyat Zd. 69 97, 70 98, 71 107. 
heri L. 688 81, 62 87. 

heris heries U. 24 30. 

herte U. 77 108. 

hidhaiti Zd. 70 98. 

hodiernus L. 11 16. 

homonus U. 765 107. 

honéris L. 82 46 n., 56 76, 66 77. 
hornusL. 11 15. 

humerus L. 42 58, 56 77. 
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lpow. 70 98, 71 100. 

igitur L. 26 34. 

immusulus L. 60 70, §8 74, 6@ 75. 
imperi L. 47 67. 
Imperiossus L. 61 71. 
includo L. 61 72. 

incliso Sp. 68 90. 

incudo L. 61 72. 

incusare L, 61 72. 

Inui, castrum L. 60 83. 

-ior -idris (compar.) L. 66 76. 
irkesie Mruc. 383 47. 

ise U. 21 26. 

isont U. 168 20, 26 33. 

issoc U. 26 33, 297 34. 

fw. 70 98, 

JuppiterL. 80 41 n. 

jus juris L. 68 81, 69 82, 
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Kaeso L. 64 74. 

karoO. 24 30, 44 61. 
karu U. 34 30. 

Kaselate U. 197 21, 19 25. 
kateramu U. 3283 29. 
kécara Skt. 64 74. 
kiyédha Skt. 70 99. 
Koisis U. 197 21, 20 26. 
kuestretie U. 26 31. 
kuraia, kuratu U. 26 30. 
Kureties, Kureiate, Coredier U. 24 30. 
kurslasin U. 22 27. 
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labos (oris) L. 68 81. 

labosus L. 6171. 

lacerare L. 66 77. 

lapsum L. 62 86. 

lares, lar L. 67 79, 68 81. 

liser L. 68 74. 

Lases L. 80 42, 58, 81. 
Laurentum L. 654 76, 55 77. 
Lausus L. 58 74, 54 76, 68 80. 
Lebasius L. 84 48. 

legere etc. L. 686 76, 

leso In. 6692. 

*leukesbhis I.-Eu. 68 95. 

liber (old form loebesum) L. 49 68. 
libs Mars. 386 49 n. 

lira (Teut. leis) L. 87 50, 58 79. 
Liris Vol, 37 50. 

littera L. 80 41 n. 

littus L. 80 41n. 

luridus L. 64 75, 59 81. 
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madbhis Skt. 7099, 71 101. 
madgus Skt. 69 97,70 99, 71 101. 
maerere L. 56 76. 

Maesius 0. 384 48. 

majjati Skt. 69 97, 70 99. 
malacissare L. 64 89. 
malig(e)nus L. 47 67. 
malivolus L. 47 67. 

mallom O. 327 34n. 

mané for mand Zd. 68 95. 
Manlius L. 47 67. 

mandbhis Skt. 68 95, 74 106. 
Mara Spurnius O. 51 70. 
Marciporum L. 6865 77. 

Maro L. 324 30. 

maronato U. 24 30. 

Maroucai Mruc. 38 47. 
Marruvium. 19 25. 

Marunus L. 324 30. 
mas,maremL. 69 79. 
Masurius L. 46 65, 51 72, 58 74. 
mate: for mater Fal. 38 51. 
mattus L. 30 39. 

mazda Zd. 69 97, 71 101. 
médha Skt. 68 94, 70 99. 


medicétinom, medicatud, meddix O. 


27 34 n. 
Menerva Fal. 38 51. 
mensarum etc. L. 47 66. 
mensene Sab. 84 48. 
mergus L. 1217. 
mesa Sp. 65 90. 
midan O.H.Ger. 380 41. 
midha Skt. 68 94. 
midhvas (midhuéas) Skt. 
Miscus R. mod. Musone Pic. 


70 99. 
32 47. 
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miserL. @ 4, 42 57, 58 74. 
Misius R. (m. Asola) Pic. 82 47, 
misso In. 911, 66 93. 

missus L. 61 77, 68 88. 

Misus (m. Misa) U. 17 21, 19 26. 
mittoL. 30 41. 

morosus L. 61 71. 

mos, morisL. 68 81. 

mucus muccus L. 80 41 n. 
mulierem L. 56 76. 
murgisonem L. 60 83. 

mus muris L, 68 81, 69 82, 
Museiate U. 19 25. 

misika Skt. 68 81. 

myazda Zd. 69 97. 


N 


Nar Narnia U. 234 380. 

naratu U. 24 30. 

naris L. 6 6, 60 82. 

nasika Skt. 60 82 

nasus L. &, 5,10 13n., 61 72, 68 74. 
nazdyd, nazdishté Zd. 70 99. 
nédisthas, nédiyas Skt. 68 94,70 99. 
nefarius, nefasius L. 232 28, 60 82. 
Ner Nero U., 24 30. 

ner (nerus dyip) O. 24 30. 
nesimei U. 18 23, 20 26. 
nesimum 0. 39 38, 

nest Eng. 9 12 

nidas Skt. © 12, 68 94, 

nidus L. 9 12,1217. 
NeovpousO. 42 58 

nirum (vjpiov) U. 24 30. 

nois vois, nobis vobis L. - 12 17. 
noisi nisi L. 12 17. 

Norvesiae Aeq. 37 50. 

nose Eng. 561 73. 

nosu 0.C.S. 1013n., 51 73. 
vouppos. #4 61, 
NovkrinomO. 28 29. 
Nuceria U. 28 29. 

Numasioi L, 80 42. 

numerus L. 42 58, &5 76. 
Numisius L. 34 48. 

*numso O. 44 61. 

vios 69 82. 

nurus (is) L. 6 6, 59 82. 
Nivlants Osc. 69 97. 


O 


-dbhis from -ozbhis Skt. 
oculus L, 60 83. 
oinos L. 80 42. 

oisa Pel. 80 41. 

weds. 6O 83. 

olla L. 24 30. 

omeso omso (?) I.-Eu. 
duds. 4461 n. 


68 94. 


42 58 n. 
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onerosus L, 62 71. 

onse U. 432 58. 

ooserclom U. 18 24, 21 27. 
operis L. 42 59. 

optumus opitumus L. 47 67. 
osoris L. 67 79, 68 81. 

“ds dais (‘year’) Io. 21 15, 
osatu oseto U. 21 27. 


ose ustiteuus U. 2215, 18 24. 
osii O, 29 38. 

-080 -osa (adj.) In. 66 93. 

oso Sp. 66 90. 


-osus from -o-vont-tos L. 62 70. 
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pacariL. 13 16, 46 62, 56 76. 
panthis Skt. 80 40. 

apaver L. 42 58. 
Papinias Papisius L. 46 62, 46 65, 

69 81. 

paricida L. 49 69, 60 82. 
pattO, 380 40. 
pauper pauperies L. 49 69. 
Pausulae Pic. 32 47. 
pejerare L. 49 69, 56 76. 
pelagus L. 44 61. 
pepurkurent U. 28 29. 
peracne U. 34 30. 
Perazuane U. 24 30. 


Pesaro In, 19 26. 
pesestas L. 650 70, 81 73. 
pesetom U. 17 21, 18 24. 


pesna, petna, petsna, penna L. 12 16. 
peso In. 66 92. 
pessum pessimus L. 18 24. 
Petra Pertusa U. 22 28. 
Philippus L. 48 60 n. 
Philo L. 48 60 n. 
pieisum O, 29 38, 

ihom Vols. 87 50. 

inarius Lb, 46 65, 47 66, 6O 82, 61 

84. 

*pis U. 26 31. 
Pisa Etr. 19 26 n., 51 70. 
Pisatello R. In. 19 21. 
Pisaurum U. 4 4, 19 26 
pisher pisi pisest U. 18 23, 26 32. 
pisi U. 44, 25 32. 
Piso L. 88 74, 54 74. 
pi-zd- Skt. 71 101. 
plenasier U. 22 27. 
maéous. 68 79. 
plurimus L. 8&7 79, 58 79. 
plus pluris *plédris L. 68 79, 81. 
Plusa R. In. 197 21, 
poe poi U. 265 32. 
poizad O, 24 30, 29 38. 
pollad O. 24 80, 29 38. 
ponisiater punicate U. 22 28. 
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no *posnoL. 9 12, 12 16. 
pork U. 24 30, 29 38. 
Porsenna Etr. 61 70. 
positus posui posiviL. 6874, 64& 75. 
posmom 0. 112 14. 
praesentid O. 29 38. 
presso In. 9 11, 
pretod de zen. sent. Fal. 88 51. 
primus L. 6 6. 

rithee, please Eng. 61 73. 
rivernum Vol. 11 16, 87 50. 
procanurent U. 28 29. 
prodere dedere L. 68 81. 
prosesetu U, 197 21. 
prosperum L. 49 69. 
prufatted U. 297 36. 
rusikurent U. 28 29. 
Pubdice Pupdike U. 18 19. 
pubes L. 49 69. 
pu-e U. 25 32n. 
puer (-us) L. 49 69, 564 75, 66 76. 
pulverem L. 47 67, 56 76. 
punttram 0. 80 40. 
purasiaiO, 22 27. 
pure U. 24 30, 26 32. 
pure (vepuratu rip) U. 24 80. 
parpati Skt. 73 104. 
pusO. 26 82. 
pus puris L. 87 79, 68 81. 
puse puze pusei pusi U. 21 27,28 32. 
puse Sp. 66 90. 
pusillusL. 64 75. 
pusioL. 680 70. 
pusula L. 60 70, 61 70. 
pusus L. 6&8 74, 54 75. 


Q 
quaesendum L. 54 75, 68 80, 
quaesito L. 51 73. 


quaesivi quaesitum quaestus. 64 75. 

quaeso quaero quaerebat L. 42 57, 
61 72, 58 74. 

quasillus L. 80 42, 60 69, $1 72. 

queiso Port. 66 90. 

quelle Fr, 24 30n. 

querebar L. 5&6 76. 

queritur (*quisitur) L. 89 81, 

queso Sp. 66 90. 

quoL, 26 32n. 


R 


rin English in ‘stirring’. 42 58n. 

ry in English, final and before conso- 
nants. 42 57 n. 

Rabirius * Rébierius (?), 46 65, 66 77, 
69 81, ; 

radcébish Zd, 68 95. 
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radceby6 Zd. 70 99. 

raso-je Sp. 668 90. 

Tassus rasus L. 68 88. 

ravanh- Zd. 42 58. 

-re of infin. L. 48 59, 665 76. 
réccidi L. 49 67. 

redre Prov. 66 92n. 

regere L. 497 67, 56 Y6. 

regerem L. 656 96. 

*regezentIc. 6& 5. 

render Port. 66 92 n. 

rendere In. 66 92n. 

rendre Fr. 66 92n. 

rendir Sp. 66 92 n. 

renta Sp. 66 92 n. 

requisivi requisitum L. 64 75. 
réso In. 66 92. 

*résus L. 66 92 n. 

retre Catal. 66 92 n. 

rimaso In. 66 93. 

ripulso In. 66 93. 

risoIn, 66 93. 

ros roris L: 687 79, 68 81. 

rosa Sp. 665 90, 66 93. 

rosa O. C.S. 1013 n. 

rosa L. 63 74, 5& 75, 62 86, 65 90 
rose Fr. 7 9n. 

rosidus L. 68 74, 64 75, 59 81. 
rosoIn. 66 92. 

rozar Sp. 66 90. 
ruber L. 44 61, 60 82. 
rufus L(?). 4461, 60 82. 
-Tum (gen, pl. 1st decl.), 47 66, 61 

84, 
rurasim(?) Mruc. 88 47. 
rus ruris *re(vjoris L, 33 47, 47 67, 
565 76, 58 81. 

rus’e Wale. 66 91. 

Rusellae Etr. 19 26. 

rusem U, 18 23, 42 68, 

P. Ratilius Rufus L. 80 40. 

rutilus L. 380 40. 

rutilare L. 80 40. 
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sai(pis)sume Fal. 88 51. 
SED- L-Eu. 68 94. 

sédus sédima Skt. 68 94, 70 98. 
seffei Pel. 97 35 n. 

sei si=(sis) U. 75 107. 
Sentinum U. 19 26. 

sepse U., 21 27. 

sero serebam L. 42 67, 66 76. 
serit (“sisit) L. 6&9 81. 

seritu U. 24 30. 

sese LL. 18 24. 

sese sesust U. 21 27. 

sesed Fal. 38 51. 

seso U. 19 21, 18 24. 
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sestentasiaru U. 2332 27. 

-si, -ui, -vi, perfects in, 48 59, 

sidati Skt. 68 94, 70 98. 

sirempse L, 26 34, 56 76. 

sisU. 76 107. 

Sisenna L. 68170, 58 74, 54 76. 

siser L. 68 74, 54 75. 

Siuttiis O. 30 40. 

snusa Skt. 689 82. 

sopir U. 26 31. 

sororem L, 6& 5, 49 69, 65 76. 

Sdsia L. 68 74. 

spaso In. 66 93. 

sperare L, 665 77, 68 81. 

speres L. 58 81. 

spicio L. 61 72. 

Spurius (Zrovowv) L. 61 70, 69 82 

staheren U. 38 29. 

Zrarrinis O. 30 40. 

stuppa L. 80 41 n. 

Suasa U. 19 26. 

suasum L. 19 26. 

suavis L. 60 83. 

sucus succus L. 80 41 n. 

*suezdrem O. L. 8 5. 

surur sururont U. 14 20, 34 30, 26 
80, 26 33, 

sveso U. 26 84. 
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tacusim (?) 0. 29 38. 
tasim Skt 1013 n. 


tasez tacez U. 197 21. 
Taurasia 22 28. 
téchi 0. C, 8. 1013 n. 


tellus telluri L. 49 69, 69 82, 

tempéri L. 68 81. 

ee temporis L. Se 57, 47 67, 
6 77. 


ere theta: O. 80 39. 

Tesenaces Tesenoces U. 19 25. 

tesoIn. 66 92. 

tésu Skt. 10 13 n. 

tetis Pic. $2 46, 

that, the Eng. 26 33. 

thus thuris L. 42 58, 49 68, 56 77, 
68 81. 

Tibur L. 49 69. 

Tittius O. 80 40. 

rats Tots Arc. ‘70 99. 

Toitesia (?) L. 12 16n. 

tolerare 85 77, 66 77. 

tonstrix L. 80 40. 

-tér -toris L. 66 77. 

triarius L. 22 28. 

Triresmus Triretsmus L. 

trnédhi Skt. 70 99. 

turbassitur L. 21 26. 

turuf U. 24 30. 


12 16. 
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Tusanis L. 6070. 

tisa8 O.C.8. 1018 n. 

tutere tuderor tuderato U. 6 5, 283 
29, 43 57 n. 

tuvere U. 383 29. 
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fidha 8kt. 68 94. 
uhtretie U. 36 31. 
Uttiuf O. so 40. 
ungula L. 60 83. 
upsaseter Pel, 21 27, 35 58. 
(e)urit urébat &co. L. 69 81. 
urna L. 12 15. 
urnasier U. 33 27. 
uru U. 24 30. 
usadbhis Skt. 70 99. 
usaie U. 27 21, 218 24. 
usar Skt. 68 95. 
usil Etr. 18 24. 
-usium 0. 332 28. 
Uso R. In. 1297 21. 
ustite U. 127 21. 
ustum L. 28 22. 
uunated 0. 37 36. 
Uips-annam tGuipsen O. 
a1 27. 
nus V. ose. 


14 18, 


43 58. 
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vacé for vacé Zd. 68 95. 

vacuus L. 60 83. 

Valerius L. 46 63, 47 66, 66 77. 
Valesius Pel. 86 49; Sab. 34 48. 
varie U. 324 30. 

*vas Skt. 11 15. 

vas U. 78 107. 

vais vaisum L, 18 24, 63 74, 64 76 
vasirslom U. 18 24. 

vastus L. 18 24. 

vasus U. 218 24. 

veiro U. 34 30. 

Venusia O. 332 28. 
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ver veris L. 11 15, 16. 
verehasiui O. 33 27. 
veres U. 34 30. 
verna L. 6 6, 11 15. 
vernus lL. 21 16. 
Verrucossus L. 62 71. 
Vesinicates U. 2197 21, 219 26. 
Vespasia Sab. 22 28 n. 
Vesta L. 19 25. 
Vesullia O. 19 25. 
Vesune U. 197 21, 19 25. 
» Mars 86 58 n. 
veternus L. 11 15. 
Vetusius Veturia Veturius L. 
49 69, 65 77. 
Vezune(?) Mars. 86 49 n. 
viarius L. 49 68, 60 82. 
viden, satin L. 12 16. 
videram viderim videro &c. L. 49 
67, 66 77. 
vidulus L, 60 83. 
viduus L. 60 83. 
vidvadbhis Skt. 70 99. 
viginti L. 6677 
virL. 68 80. 
vis vires L. 88 80. 
virium &. L. 69 81. 
virus L. 49 69, 67 79, 68 80. 
vodhar Skt, 68 94. 
Voisinier U. 197 21, 30 26. 
VoleroL. 46 63, 68 77. 
Volesus L. 84 48, 46 63. 
Voltio Folcozeo Zextoi f. Fal. 988 51. 
Volusius L. 84 48, 
VolususL. 84 48, 
vomis vomeris L. 68 77. 
vraisemblance Fr. 668 90. 
vulgus L. 88 80. 
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zastayé Zd. 69 97. 
Zertenea Fal. 38 51. 
zinphonia Sp. 685 90. 
zugar Sp. 68 90. 
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Choctaw—v. American Lang. Persian... aot cave) eed OE 

Coptic—v. Egyptian... ... Pidgin-English ay she 

Corean ... cog oes seg, DOB OM Cites once 82 

Cornish—v. Keltic... ... Prakrit ... 82 

Cree —o. American Lan- Pukehto (Pakkhto, Pashto). 82 

Creole QUAges ... 16. ee Punjabi—e. Gurmukhi... .. 

Cuneiform —». Assyrian... oo one Quichua—v. American ‘Languages 

Danish ... .. 66 | Roumanian ... ... ... 83 

Dutch (Pennsylvania) . ew 81 | Ruasian ... 2... «0. as 83 

Egyptian ... 56 | Samaritan... ... sae 83 

English—Early and Modern Samoan ...0 2 su = 83 

Knglish and Dialects... ... 57 | Samakrit 2 14. 0. coe eos 84 

Frisian .. Det Wieee Acte OO | SOAR Beets tk eer cee 93 

Gaelic—v. Keltic |. ... ... Sindhi er ee 93 

Gaudian ... ose! ves evs OD) Sinhalese sey cece auestt ces cses 94 

German (Old) sted cess Messe O08 BUBBLE eee Be 94 

GIDSY Mie snc ances nce ccc eye Onl (Wenn ae 94 

Gothic... 70 ((° Syria? 5c. ees 94 

Greek (Modern and Cami) . 70 | Tamil ° ses 96 

Gujarati... ... . 70 | Telucu . 95 

Gurmukhi... ... ... «. TL | Tibetan ... ... 95 

Hawaiian... ... .. . o. 71 | Turki ae ee eon es 

Hebrew ... ... 71 | Turkish ... my ese ~ 96 

Hidatsa—v. American. ‘Lang. Umbrian .... Otis. act LS 

Hindi © bfist sad ates. 72.1 Urda—vatindwanlag thes. Go. 

Hindustani... «.. ws o 73 | Uriya Siw eee eve ee OG 


Hungarian’ 0... 0 ee 74 Welsh—v, Keltic BG 


TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


‘“A knowledge of the commonplace, at least, of Oriental literature, philosophy, 
and religion is as poceeeal to the general reader of the present day as an acquaint- 
ance with the Latin and Greek classics was a generation or so ago, Immense strides 
have been made within the present centary in these branches of learning ; Sanscrit 
has been brought within the pee of accurate philology, and its invaluable ancient 
literature thoroughly investigated; the language and sacred books of the Zoroastrians 
have been laid bare; Egyptian, Assyrian, and other records of the remote past have 
been deciphered, and a group of scholars speak of still more recondite Accadian and 
Hittite monuments; but the results of all the scholarship that has been devoted to 
these subjects have been almost inaccessible to the public because they were contained 
for the most part in learned or expensive works, or scattered throughout the numbers 
of scientific periodicals. Messrs. TzUunsr & Co., in a spirit of enterprise which 
does them infinite credit, have determined to supply the constantly-inoreasing want, 
and to give in a 1 ea ae or, at least, a comprehensive form, all this mass of know- 
ledge to the world.’’ — Times. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY. 
Post 8yo. cloth, uniformly bound. 


Essays oN THE Sacrep Lanauace, WRITINGs, ann Retieton of 
THE Parsis. By Martin Hava, Ph.D.. late Professor of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology at the University of Munich. Edited and enlarged by Dr 
E. W. Wezst. To which is also added a Biographical Memoir of the late Dr. 
Haug, by Prof. Evans. Third Edition, pp. xlviil. and 428. 1884. 16s. 


Texts FROM THE BuppHist Canon, commonly known as Dhamma- 
ada. With accompanying Narratives. Translated from the Chinese by S. 
BAL, B.A., Professor of Chinese, University College, London. pp. viii. and 176, 

1878. 7s. 6d. 

Tue History or IJnpran Liregatvre. By Atsrecer WEBER. 
Translated from the German by J. Mann, M.A., and T. Zacnantag, Ph.D., 
with the sanction of the Author. Second Edition, pp. xxiii. 360. 1882. 10s. 6d. 


A Sxerch or Tue Mopzen Lanevacrs or THE Easr Inpies. By 
Rosext Cusr. Accompanied by Two Language Maps. pp. xii. and 198. 
1878. 12s. 

Tue Birt oF THE War Gop. A Poem by Kiurpisa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English Verse. By Raurpu T. H. Gairvirn, M.A., 
Principal of Benares College. Second Edition. pp. xii.-116. 1879. 5s. 


A Ctasstcat Dictionary oF Hurpv Myrnontoey anp History, 
GeooRapay AND LirrratTuRnE. By Joun Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor 
in the Staff College. pp. xix. and 412. 1879. 16s. 


Se.ecrions From THE Korax. With a Commentary. Translated by 
the late Epwarp W111.1AM Lang, Author of an “ Arabic-English Lexicon,’’ etc. 
A New Edition, Revised, with an Introduction on the History and Develop- 
ment of Islam, especially with refereace to India. By Stantey Lane Poous. 

. cxli. and 176. 1879. 9s. : 

Mevgraie TransLaTions FRoM Sansknrt Waiters. With an Intro- 
duction, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from Classical Authors, 
By J. Mure, C.I.E., D,C.L. pp. xliv, and 376, 1879. 14s. 
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Mopxaw Inpra anv THE Inprans. Being a Series of Impressions, Notes, 
and Essays. By Monizrk WILLIams, D.C.L., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in 
the University of Oxford. Third Revised Edition, pp. 366. With map. 1879. 
14s. 

Miscgttanzous Essays RELATING To Inp1an Supsects. By Baran 
Hovenron Hopeson, F.R.8., late of the Bengal Civil Service, etc., etc 
2 vols. pp. viii. and 408, and viii. and 348. 1880. 284. 


Tue Lirz on LeoEexp or Gavpama, the Buddha of the Burmese. With 
Annotations, The Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyies or Burmese 
Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Biaanper, Bishop of Ramatha, Vicar 
Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. Third Edition 2 vols. pp. xx. and 268, and viii. 
and 326. 1880. 21s. 


Tue Guuistan; or, Rose Garden of Shekh Mushliu’d-din Sadi of 
Shiraz. Translated for the first time into Prose and Verse, with a Preface, 
and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, by E. B.. Eastwick, F.R.S., 
M.R.A.8., etc. Second Edition, pp. xxvi. and 244. 1880. 10s. 6d. 


Curnese Buppaism. A Volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. 
By J. Epxins, D.D., pp. xxvi. and 454, 1880. 18s, 


Tue Hisrory or Esarnappon (Son or SxnNAcHERIB) Kine or As- 
SYRIA, B.C. 681-668. Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon 
Cylinders and Tablets in the British Museum Collection. With the Original 
Texts, a Grammatical Analysis of each Word, Explanations of the Ideographs 
vy Extracts from the Bi-Lingual Syllabaries, and list of Eponyms, etc. By 

A. Bupos, B.A., etc. pp. xii. and 164. 1880. 10s. 6d. 


A Tatmuprc Miscetzany; or, One Thousand and One Extracts from 
the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Kabbalah. Compiled and Translated by 
P. J. Hershon. With a Preface by the Rey. F. W. Farnranz, D.D., Canon of 
Westminster. With Notes and Copious Indexes. pp. xxviii. and 362. 1880. 14s. 


Buppuist Brera Stories; or, Jataka Tales. The oldest collection of 
Folk-lore extant: being the Jatakatthavannana, for the first time edited in the 
original Pali, by V. Fausnéut, and translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. Trans- 
lation. Vol. I. pp. cxvi. and 348. 1880. 18s. 

Tue CxassicaL Porrry oF THE Japanese. By Bast. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Author of “ Yeigio Henkaku, Ichiran,” pp. xii. and 228. 1880. 7s. 6d. 
Lrxevistic anp OnrentaL Essays. Written from the year 1846-1878. 

By R. Cusr. pp. xii. and 484. 1880. 18s. 


Tae Mesyevi. (Usually known as the Mesneviyi Sherif, or Hol 
Mesnevi) of Mevlanaé (our Lord) Jelalu’d-Din Muhammed er-Rimi. Book I. 
With a Life ofthe Author. Illustrated by a Selection of Characteristic Anecdotes, 
OY Mevlané Shemsu’d-Din Ahmed el Eflaki, el’Arifi. Translated and the Poetry 

ersified in English. By J. W. Revnoves, M.R.A.S. pp. xv. and 136, v. and 
290. 1881. 21s. 

Eastern Proverss anp Emptems, Illustrating Old Truths. By the 
Rev. J. Lone, M.B.A.8., F.B.G.S. pp. xvi. and 280, 1881. 68. 

Inpisn Porrry. Containing ‘‘ The Indian Song of Songs,” from the 
Sanskrit of the ‘Gita Govinda” of Jayadeva; Two Books from “the Iliad of 


India ”’ (Mahabharata) ; and other Oriental Poems. Third Edition. By Epwim 
AnnoLp, M.A., Ost, pp. Vili. and 270. 1884. 7s. 6d. 


gi ee tana The Sankhya Karika of Iswara Krishna. An 
xposition of the System of Kapila. With an Appendix on the N d 
Vaiseshika Systems. By J. Davies,M.A. pp. vitead 162, 1881.” be. me 


Tue Rexicions or Inpiua. By A. Barta. Authorised Transla- 
tion by Rev. J, Woop. pp. 336. 1881, 16s, 
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A Marvat or Hixpv Pantueism. The Vedantasara. Translated 
with Copious Annotations, by Major G, A. Jacoz, B.S.C. With Preface b 
ee bee M.A., Prof. of Sanskrit in Cambridge University, pp. x. an 


Tae Quatrains or Oman Kuaryiu. Translated by E. H. Wumrrret, 
M.A., late of H.M. Bengal Civil Service. pp. 96. 1881. 65s. 


TaE Miyy or Mencivs; or, Political Economy founded upon Moral 
Philosophy. A Systematic Digest of the Doctrine of the Chinese Philosopher 
Mencius. Translated from the Original Text, and Classified with Comments 
and Explanations. ur the Rev. Ernst Faszr, Rhenish Mission Society. 
Translated from the German with Additional Notes, by the Rev. A. 3 
Horcnrison, C.M.S., Hong-Kong. pp. xvi. and 294. 1881. 10s. 6d. 


Tsvnt-||Goam, THe Supreme Berne or tHe Kuor-Kuor. By Tuxo- 
PHILUS Haun, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town, etc. pp. 
xii. and 164. 1881. 7s. 6d. 


Yuser anp ZunargHa. A Poem by Jémi. Translated from the Persian 
into English Verse. By R. T. H. Griryiru. pp. xiv. and 304. 1882. 8s. 6d. 


Tue Inpran Empree: its History, People, and Products. By W. W. 
Honres, ©.1.E., LL.D. pp. 568. With Map. 1882. 16s. 


A CoMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QuRaNn: comprising Sale’s 
Translation and Preliminary Discourse, with Additional Notes and Emendations. 
With a complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, and Notes. By Rev. 
E. M. Wuerry, M.A., Lodiana. Vol. I. pp. xii. and 392. 1882. 12s. 6d. 
Vol. II. pp. xii.—408, 1884. 12s. 6d. 


Comparative Hisrorny oF THE EaypttaAN AND MesoroTaMIAN RELIGIONS, 
By C. P. Tiele. Egypt, Babel-Assur, Yemen, Harran, Phoenicia, Israel. 
Vol. I. History of the Egyptian Religion. Translated from the Dutch, with the 
co-operation of the Author, by Jamzs BaLLincaL. pp. xxiv.-230, 1882. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Sanva-Dansana-Samoran; or Review of the different Systems of 
Hindu Philosophy. By Madhava Acharya. Translated by E. B. Cowzi, 
M.A., Cambridge; and A. E. Gough, M.A., Calcutta. pp. xii.-282. 1882, 10s. 6d. 


Trsxtan Tatzes, Derived from Indian Sources. Translated from the 
Tibetan of the Kah-Gyur. By F. Anton von Scuizrner. Done into English 
from the German, with an InGoduttion! by W. BR. 8, Rarsron, M.A. pp. 
Ixvi.-368. 1882. 142. 


Lrvevistic Essays. By Cant Aset, Ph.Dr. pp. viii.-266. 1882. 9s. 


ContTrnTs.—Language as the Expression of National Modes of Thought—The Conception of 
Love in some Ancient and Modern Languages—The English Verbs of Command—The discrimi- 
nation of Synonyms—Philological Methods—The Connection between Dictionary and Grammar 
—The Possibility of a Common Literary Language for the Slave Nations Coptic Intensification 
—The Origin of Language—The Order and Position of Words in the Latin Sentence. 


Hrrvpii Pumosopny. The Bhagavad Gita or the Sacred Lay. A 
Sanskrit Philosophical Poem. Translated, with Notes, by Joun Davizs, M.A. 
(Cantab.) M.R.A.S. pp. vi.-208. 1882. 88. 6d. 


Tue Parosopxy oF THE Uranisnaps and Ancient Indian Metaphysics. 
By A. E. Govon, M.A. Caleutta. Pp. xxiv.-268. 1882. 9. 


Upanavarca: A Collection of Verses from the Buddhist Canon. Com- 
iled by Duanmarpata. The Northern Buddhist Version of Dhammapada. 
ranslated from the Tibetan of Bkah-hgyur, Notes and Extracts from the Come 

mentary of Pradjnavarman, by W. W. Rocxuu1. Pp. xvi224. 1883. 9s. 
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A History or Buaws. Including Burma Proper, Pegu, Taungnu, 
Tenasserim, and Arakan. From the Earliest Time to the End of the First 
War with British India. By Lieut.-General Sir A. P. Poarne, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.8.1., &. pp. xii. and 312, with Maps and Plan. 1883. 14s. 


Tae Quataarrs or Omax Kuaryiu. The Persian Text, with an 
English Verse Translation. By E.H. Wuixrizxp, M.A., lete of the Bengal 
Civil Service. pp. xxxii. and 336. 1883, 10s. 6d. 

A Sxercn or tHE Mopern Lanouaces or Arnica. By R. N. Cusr. 
Accompanied by a amen Oe Map. By E. G. Ravensrem. Two Vols. 
pp. xv1.-288, viil.-278, with Thirty-one Autotype Portraits. 1883. 205s. 

Ovr.oves or THe History or Reiicton To rHE SPREAD oF THE UNIVERSAL 
Reuicions. By Prof.C.P. Trex. Translated from the Dutch by J. E. CanPENTER, 
M.A., with the Author's assistance. Third Edition, pp. xx. and 250. 1884. 7s. 6d. 

Retiaion or Cura; containing a brief Account of the Three Religions 
of the Chinese; with Observations on the ts of Christian Conversion 
amongst that People. By Joszrx Enxims, D.D., Peking. Third Edition, 
pp. xvi. and 260. 1884. 7s. 64. 


Tae Lire or rae Buppua snp THE Earty History oF Is ORDER. 
Derived from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur. Followed 
by notices on the Early History of Tibet and Khoten. Translated by W. W. 
Tiree Second Secretary U.S. Legation in China. pp. x.—274, cloth. 
4. 9a. 
Buppuisr Recorps oF THE WESTERN Wore. Translated from the 
Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang (a.p. 629). By 8. Brat. Dedicated by permission 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 2 veleaes pp- cviii.—242, and viii.—370, 
cloth. 1884. 24s. 
Tue Sanxnya Apnonisms or Kapiza. With Illustrative Extracts from 
the Commentaries. Translated by J. R. Barzantrnz, LL.D., late Principal 
of Benares College. Edited by Firzspwarnp Haru. Third Edition. pp. viii.— 
464, cloth. 1884. 16s. 
Tue Orprnances or Manu. Translated from the Sanskrit. With an 
Introduction by the late A. C. Burnext, Ph.D., C.I.E. Completed and Edited 
¥ e yea Ph.D., Columbia College, New York. pp., xlviii.—398, 
oth. « 12s, 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE IN PREPARATION :— 


Tax Lirz any Works oF ALExanDER Csoma pE Koris. By T. Dura, 
M.D., F.R.C.S. (Eng.), Surgeon-Major, Bengal Medical Service, Retired ; etc. 
Miscettangzous Essays on Subjects connected with the Malay Penin- 
sula and the Indian Archipelago. Reprinted from ‘ Dalrymple’s Oriental Re- 
Sat “Asiatick Researches,’’ and the ‘‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
engal.”’ Edited by R. Rosr, Ph.D., etc., etc., Librarian to the India Office. 
Two Vols. 
Tue Nir Lrreratvrz or Burma. By Jamzs Gray, of the Government 
High School, Rangoon. 
Tue Lirr or Hrven Tsuane. By the Suamans Hwoi LI and YEn-rTsune. 
With a Preface containing an account of the Works of I-Tsmve, By S. Brat, 
B.A., Professor of Chinese University College, London, 
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SERIALS AND PERIODICALS. 


Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland.—Jounnat oF THE 


Royat Asiartc Socrety or Gauat Barrain anp Inexanp, from the Com- 
mencement to 1863. First Series, complete in 20 Vols. 8vo., with many Plates, 
Price £10; or, in Single Numbers, as follows: —Nos. 1 to 14, 6s. each; No. 16, 
2 Parts, 4s. each; No. 16, 2 Parts, 4s. each; No. 17, 2 Parts, 4s. each; No. 
18, 62. These 18 Numbers form Vols. I. to IX.—Vol. X., Part 1, o.p.; 
Part 2, 5s.; Part 3, 5s—Vol. XI., Part 1, 68.; Part 2 not published.—Vol. 
XII., 2 Parts, 6s. each.—Vol, XIII., 2 Parts, 6s. each.— Vol. XIV., Part 1. 
5s.; Part 2 not published.—Vol. XV., Part 1, 6s.; Part 2, with 3 Maps, £2 2s, 
—Vol. XVI., 2 Parts, 6s. each.—Vol. XVII., 2 Parts, 60, each—Vol. XVIII, 
2 Parts, 6s. each.—Vol. XIX., Parts 1 to 4, 16s.—Vol. XX., Parts 1 and 2, 4s. 
each. Part 3, 7s. 6d. 


Asiatic Society —Jovnwat or tHE Roya Asrattc Socrety or GRreat 
Barirain and Inetanp. New Series. Vol. I. In Two Parts, pp. iv. and 
490, sewed. 1864-5. 16s. 


Contents —I, SE ea peat the ‘Kin Kong King,”’ or Diamond Sitra, Translated from 
the Chinese by the Rev, 8. Beal.—II. The P té-hridaya Sitra, or, in Chinese, ‘‘ Mo ho-pdé- 
A seth ghrp f.e. “The Great Péramité Heart Sdtra.’’ Translated from the 

ese by the Rev. 8. Beal.—III. On the Preservation of National Literature in the East. 
By Col. F. J. Goldsmid.—1IV. On the Agricultaral, Commercial, Financial, and Military Statistics 
of Ceylon. By E. R. Power.—V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Vedic Theogony and 
ot apa & y J. Muir, D.C.L.—VI. A Tabular List of Original Works and Translations, pub- 
lished by the late Dutch Government of Ceylon at their eens Press at Colombo. Compiled 
by Mr. M. P. J. Ondaatje.—VII. Assyrian and Hebrew Chronology compared, with a view of 
owing the extent to which the Hebrew Chronology of Ussher must be vier in conformity 
with the Aesyrian Canon. By J. W. Bosanquet.—VIII. On the existing Dictionaries of the 
Malay Language. By Dr. H. N. van der Tuuk.—IX. Bilingual Readings; Cuneiform and 
Phenician,. Notes on some Tablets in the British Museum, containing Bilingual ds 
ares and Phanician). By Major-Gen. Sir H. Rawlinson, K.C.B.—X. Translations of Three 
pper-plate Inscriptions of the Fourth Century a.p., and Notices of the Chalukya and Gurjjara 
Dynasties. By Prof. J. Dowson, Staff College, Sundhuret.—XI. Yama and the Doctrine of a 
Future Life, according to the Rig-Yajur-, and Atharva-Vedas. By J. Muir, D.C.L.—XII. On 
the Jyotisha Observation of the Place of the Colures, and the Date derivable from it. pil 
D. Whitney, Prof. of Sanskrit, Yale College, U.8.A.—Note on the preceding Article. By Sir E. 
Colebrooke, Bart., M.P.—XIII. Pro of the Vedic Religion towards Abstract Conceptions 
of the Deity. By J. Muir, D.C.L.—XIV. Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity of the Work 
of Aryabhata, Varahamihira, epee ta, Bhattotpala, and Bhdskarfchérya. By Dr. Bhaiu 
D&jt.—XV. Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language. By H. N. Van der Tuuk.— 
XVI. On the Identity of Xandrames and Krananda. By E. Thomas, Esq. 


Vol. II. In Two Parts. pp. 522, sewed. 1866-7. 16s. 


Correnrs.—I. Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedic Theogony and Mythology. No. 2. 
By J. Muir. —I1. Miscellaneous Hymns from the Rig- and Atharva-Vedas. By J. Mauir.—IIL. 
ve hundred questions on the Social Condition of the Natives of Bengal. By the Rev. J. Long. 
—IV. Short account of the Malay Manuscripts carr eg to the Sore Asiatic Society. By 
Dr. H. N. van der Tuuk.—V. Translation of the Amité tra from the Chinese. By the Rev. 
8. Beal.—VI. The initial coin of Bengal. By E. Thomas.—VII. Specimens of an Assyrian 
Dictionary. By E. Norris.—VIII. On the Relations of the Pricsts to the other classee of Indian 
Society in the Vedic age. By J. Muir.—IX. On the Interpretation of the Veda. By the same.— 
X. An attempt to Translate from the coceaey a chee esc ra the coaencael per vices xh the 
t com Kwan Yin, possess’ 000 an eyes. e Rev. 8. — 
oxi. The tyane ymns of the GaupAyanas and the Legend of King Asamiti. By Prof. Max Miller. 
—XII. Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. By the Rev. E. Hincks, D.D. 
Vol. III. In Two Parts. pp. 516, sewed. With Photograph. 1868, 22s. 
Corrznrs.—I. Contributions towards a Glossary of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
—II. Remarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets. By Dr. A. Bastian.—III. The of 
Mohamed Rabadan, Arragonese. By the Hon. H. E. J. 8 ~—IV. Catalogue of the Oriental 
Manuscripts in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge. By E. H. Sgr ik ae Ne 


. F , F.R.8.—VI. 
Brockhaus’ edition of the ehcsee orton deck Lambaka IX. XVIIL. By Dr. H. Kern, Prof. of 
Sanskrit, University of Leyden.—VII. souree of Colebrooke’s Essay ‘‘On the Duties of a 
Faithful Hindu Widow.” Fitzedward Hall, D.C.L. Supplement: Further detail of proofs 
that Colebrooke’s Essay, “On the Duties of a Faithfal Hindu Widow,” was not indebted to 
the Vivadabhangirnava. By F. Hall.—VIII. The Sixth Hymn of the Pirst Book of the Rig 
Veda. By Prof. Max Miiller.—IX. Sessanian Inscriptions. By E. Thomas.—X. Account of an 
Embassy from Moroeco to Spain in 1600 and 1691. By the . H. E. J. Stankey.—-XI. The 
Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the same.—XII. Materials for the History of 
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India for the Six Hundred Years of Mohammadan revious to the Foundation of the British 
Indian Empire. By Major W. Nessau Lees, LL.D.--XIII. A Few Words concerning the Hill 
people inbabiting the forests of the Cochin State. By Capt. G. E. Fryer, M.8.C.—XIV. Notes 
on the Bhojpurf Dialect of Hind{, spoken in Western Bebar. By J. Beames, B.C.8. 


Vol. IV. In Two Parts. pp. 621, sewed. 1869-70. 16. 


Corrznts.—I. Contribution towards a Glossary of the Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
Part II.—II. On Indian Chronology. By J. F sson, F.R.§,— III. The Poetry of Mohamed 
Rabadan of Arragon. By the Hon. H. E. J. ey.—IV. On the Magar Language of Nepal. 
By J. Beames, B.C.8.—Y. Contributions to the Knowledge of Parsee Literature. By E. Sachau, 
Ph.D.—VI. Illustrations of the Lamaist Syetem in Tibet, drawn from Chinese Sources. By 
W. F. Mayers, of H.B.M. Consular Service, China.—VII. Khuddaka P4tha, a P4éli Text, with a 
Translation and Notes. By R.C. Childers, late lon C.8.—VIII. An Endeavour to elucidate 
Rashiduddin’s phical Notices of India. By Col. H. Yule, C.B.— IX. Saseanian Inscriptions 
explained by the Pahlavi of the Parsis. By . W. West.—X. Some Account of the Senbyd 
Pagoda at Mengan, near the Burmese Capital, in a Memorandum by Capt. E. H. Sladan, Po tie 
cal’ Agent at Mandalé; with Remarks on the Subject by Col. H. Yule, C.B.—XI. The Brhat- 
SanhitA ; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Varaha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit 
into English by Dr. H. Kern.— XII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence, and its influence on 
the Administration of Justice in India. By N. B. E. Baillie.—XIII. The Mohammedan Law of 
Evidence in connection with the Administration of Justice to Foreigners, By the eame.—XIV. 
4 srenaiened of a Bactrian P4li Inscription. By Prof. J. Doweon.—XV. Indo-Parthian Coins 

y E. Thomas. 


Vol. V. In Two Parts. pp. 463, sewed. With 10 full-page and folding Plates. 
1871-2. 188. 6d, 


Conrents.—I. Two Jdtakas, The original P4li Text, with an English Translation. By V. 
Fausbéll.—II. On an Ancient Buddhiet Inscription at Keu-yung kwan, in North China. By A. 
Wylie.—III. The Brhat Sanhita; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Vardha-Mibira 
Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.—IV. The Pongol Festival in Southern 
India. By C. E. Gover.—Y. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Stanley of Alderley.—VI. Essay on the Creed and Customs of the Jangams. By C. P. 
Brown.—VII. On Malabar, Coromandel, Quilon, etc. By C. P. Brown.—VIII. On the Treatment 
of the Nexus in the Neo-Aryan Languages of India. By J. Beames, B.C.8.—1X. Some Remarks 
on the Great Tope at Sanchi. By the Rev. S. Beal.—X. Ancient Inscriptions from Mathura. 
Translated by Prof. J. Dowson.—Note to the Mathura Inscriptions. By Major-Gen. A. Cun- 
ningham.—XI. Specimen of a Translation of the Adi Granth. By Dr. E. Trumpp.—XII. Notes 
on Dhammapada, with Special Reference to the Question of Nirvina. By R. C. Childers, late 
Ceylon C.S—XIII. The Brhat-Sanhité; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Varaha- 
mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.—XIV. On the Origin of the 
Buddhist Arthakath4s. By the Mudliar L. Comrilla Vijasinha, Government Interpreter to the 
Ratnapura Court, Ceylon. With Introduction by R. C. Childers, late Ceylon C.S.—XV. The 
Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley.— 
XVI. Proverbia Communia Syriaca, By Capt. R. F. Burton.- -XVII. Notes on an Ancient 
Indian Vase, with an Account of the Engraving thereupon, By C. Horne, late B.C.8.—XVIII. 
The Bhar Tribe. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, LL.D., Benares. Communicated by C. Horne, 
late B.C.S.—XIX, Of Jihad in Mohammedan Law, and its application to British India. B 
N. B. E. Baillie —XX. Comments on Recent Pehlvi Decipherments. With an Incidental Skete 
of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets. And Contributions to the Farly History and Geography 
of Tabaristén. Illustrated by Coins. By E. Thomas, F.R.8. 


Vol. VI., Part 1, pp. 212, sewed, with two plates anda map. 1872. 8s. 


Contents.—The Ishmaelites, and the Arabic Tribes who Conquered their Country. By A. 
Sprenger.—A Brief Account of Four Arabic Works on the History and Geography of Arabia. 
ra Bis des 8. B. Miles.—On the Methods of Disposing of the Dead at Llassa, Thibet, etc. By 
Charles Horne, late B.C.S. The Brhat-Sanhité; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of 
Varaha-mihira, Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.— Notes on Hwen 
Et eae fe Account of the Principalities of Tokbfristén, in which some Previous Geographical 
Identifications are Reconsidered. By Colonel Yule, C.B.—The Campaign of Zlius Gallus in 
Arabia. By A. 8prenger.—An Account of Jerusalem, Translated for the late Sir H. M. Elliot 
from the Persian Text of N&sir ibn Khusrd’s Safanémah by the late Major A. R. Fuller.—The 
Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley. 


Vol. VI., Part IT., pp. 218 to 400 and Ixxxiv., sewed. Illustrated with a Map, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 1873. 8s. 

Contexts.—On Hiouen-Theang’s Journey from Patna to Ballabhi. By James Fergusso! 
D.C.L., F.R.8.—Northern Buddbe. (Note from Colonel H. Yule, niireeaed to the Recrstary| 
—Hwen Theang’s Account of the Principalities of Tokh4rist4n, etc. By Colonel H. Yule, C.B.— 
The B hat-Sanhita ; or, Complete Byetem of Natural Astrology of Varfha-mihira. Translated 
from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.—The Initial Coinage of Bengal, under the Early 
Muhammadan Conquerors. Part II. Embracing the preliminary period between a.H. 614-634 
oe 1217-1286-7). By Edward Thomas, F.R.S.—The Legend of Dipafkara Buddha. Translated 

om the Chinese (and intended to illustrate Plates xx1x. and t., ‘Tree and Serpent Worship ’). 
BYES pea oon (i a ane ee eB pcusn: Lucene s Journey from Patna to 

abhi, .-D.C.Ih, -F.R.8.—Con ossar 
hacriad Tatawage." By cP Talbot utions towards a Gl y of the 
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Vol. VII., Part I., pp. 170 and 24, sewed. With a plate. 1874, 8s. 
Contents.—The Upasampadé-Kammavécé, being the Buddhist Manual of the Form and 
ere of Ordering of Priests and Deacons. The P&li Text, with a Translation and Notes, 
brs ¥. Dickson, B.A.—Notes on the Megalithic Monuments of the Coimbatore District, 
seat By M. J. Walheuse, late M.C.S.—Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No, 1. On the Fore 
on of the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By R. C. Childers, late Ceylon C.8.—The Pali Text 
Pa ed Mahéparinibbana Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By R. C. Childers, late 
Ylon C.S.—The Brihat-Sanhita; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Vardha-mihira. 
3 lated from Sanskrit into English ey, Dr. H. Kern.—Note on the Valley of Choombi. 
By Dr. A. Campbell, late Superintendent of Darjeeling.—The Name of the Twelfth Im4m on the 
inage of Egypt. By H. Sauvaire and Stanley Lane Poole.—Thre Inscriptions of Parik 
rama Babu the Great from Pulastipura, Ceylon (date circa 1180 a.v.). By T. W. Rhys Davide, 
pie noi ete on fe heen Sere a ; its PA emer tn to ries mate, and Effect on 
of Land. By N. B. E. ie.—Appendix : A Specimen of a Syriac Version of the 
Kalilah wa-Dimnah, with an English Tfasdiniocs By W. Wright. z 


Vol. VIL., PartdI., pp. 191 to 394, sewed. With seven plates anda map. 1875. 8« 


ConTents.—Sigiri, the Lion Rock, near Pulastipura, Ceylon; and the Thirty-nintb Chapter 
of the Mahfvamsa. By T. W. Rhys Davids.—The Northern Frontagers of China, Part I. 
The Originee of the Mongols, By H. H. Howorth.—Inedited Arabic Coins. By Stanley Lan- 
Poole.—Notice on the D nare of the Abbasside Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers.—The 
Northern Frontagers of China. Part II. The Origines of the Manchus. By H. H. Howorth. 
—Notes on the Old Mongolian Capital of Shangtu, By 8, W. Bushell, B.Sc., M.D.—Oriental 
Proverbs in their Relations to Folklore, peat paces ; with Suggestions for their Collec- 
tion, Interpretation, Publication. By the Rev. J. Long.—Two Old Simhalese Inscriptions. The 
Sahasa Malla Inscription, date 1200 a.p., and the Ruwanweeli Dagaba Inscription, date 1191 A.D. 
Text, Translation, and Notes, By T. W. Rhys Davids.—Notes on a Bustrian Pali Inscription 
and the Samvat Era. By Prof. J. Dowson.—Note on a Jade Drinking Vessel of the Emperor 
Jahingir. By Edward ‘thomas, F.R.S. 


Vol. VIII., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with three plates and a plan. 1876. 8s. 

seta enon be of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. in the Possession of the R.A.8. (Hodgson 
Collection). By Prof. E. B. Cowell and J. Eggeling.—On the Ruins of Sigiriin Ceylon, By 
T. H. Blakesley, Ceylon.—The Patimokkha, being theBuddhist Office of the Confession of Priests, 
The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, By J. F. Dickson, M.A., Ceylon C.8.—Notes 
on the Sinhalese Language. No.2. Proofs of the Sanskritic Origin of Sinhalese, By R. C. 
Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 


Vol. VIII., Part II., pp. 157-308, sewed. 1876, 88. 

Contents.—An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. Friederich.—The Pali Text of the Maha- 

rinibbana Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By R C. Childers, late Ceylon C.5.— 
‘he Northern Frontagers of China’ Part III. The Kara Khitai. By H. H. Howorth.—In- 
edited Arabic Coins. II. By 8. L. Poole.—On the Form of Government under the Native 
Sovereigns of Ceylon. By A. de Silva Ekanfyaka, Mudaliyar, Ceylon. 


Vol. IX., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with a plate. 1877. 8s. 

Contents.—Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By E, Thomas, F.R.S.—The Tenses of the 
Assyrian Verb. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A.—An Account of the Island of Bali, By RB. 
Friedericb (continued from Vol. VIII. n.s. p. 218).—On Ruins in Makran. By Major Mockler. 
—Inedited Arabic Coins. III. By Stanley Lane Poole,—Further Note on a Bactrian Pali Inscrip- 
tion and the Samvat Era. By Prof. J. Dowson.—Notes on Persian Beldchistan, From the 
Persian of Mirza Mehdy Kh4n. By A. H. Schindler. 


Vol IX., Part II., pp. 292, sewed, with three plates. 1877. 10s. 6d. 

Conwrents.—The Early Faith of Asoka. By E. Thomas, F.R.8.—The Northern Frontagers 
of China. Part II. The chus (Supplementary Notice). Part 1V. The Kin or Golden Tatars. 
By H. H. Howorth.—On a Treatise on Weights and Measures by Eliy4, Archbishop of Nis{bin. 
By M. H. Sauvaire.—On Imperial and other Titles. By 8i~ T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P.—Affi- 
nities of the Dialects of the Chepang and Kusundah Tribes of Nip4l with those of the Hill Tribes 
of Arracan. By Capt. C. J. F. Forbes. P.R.G.8, M.A.8. Bengal, etc.—Notes on Some Anti- 
quities found in a Mound near Damghan. By A. H. Schindler. 


Vol. X., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with evepiates anda map. 1878. 8s. 

Coxrenrs.—On the Non-Aryan Languages of India. By E. L. Brandreth.—A Dialogue on 
the Vedantic Conception of Brahma. By Pramad4 D&sa Mittra, late Offi. Prof. of Anglo-Sanskrit, 
Gov. College, Benares.—An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. Friederich (continued from 
Vol. IX. N.8. p. 320).—Unpublished Glass Weights and Measures, By E, T. Rogers.—China 
vid Tibet. By 8. C. Boulger.—Notes and Recollections on Tea Cultivation in Kumaon and 
Garhw4l. By J. H. Batten, late B.C.S. 


Vol. X., Part II., pp. 146, sewed. 1878. 6s. F 

Conrexts.—Note on Pliny’s Geography of the East Coast of Arabia. By Major-Gen. 8. B. Miles, 
B.8.C, -The Maldive Islands ; with a Vocabulary taken from Francois Pyrard de Laval, 1602— 
1607. By A. Gray, late Ceylon C.8.—On Tibeto-Burman Languages. By Capt. C. J. PF. 8. 
Forbes, Burmese C.S. Commission.— Burmese Transliteration. By H. L. 8t. Barbe, Resident at 
Mandelay.—On the Connexion of the Mons of a 3 with the Koles of Central India. B 
Capt. C. J. F. 8. Forbes, Burmese C.C.—Studies on the Comparative Grammar of the Semi 
Languages, witb Special Reference to Assyrian. By P. Haupt. The Oldest Semitic Verb-Form. 
—Arab Metrology. II. El-Djabarty. By M. H. Sauvaire.—The Migrations and Early History 
of the White Huns; principally from ese Sources. By T. W. Kingsmill. 
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Vol. X., Part III., pp. 204, sewed. 1878. 8s. 

Coxrzxrs —On the ill Canton of S4lér,—the most Easterly Settlement of the Turk Race. 
By Robert B. Shaw. - Geologicul Notes on the River Indus. B Griffin W. Vyse, Executive 
Engineer P.W.D. Panjab.—Educational Literature for Japanese Women. By B. H. Chamber- 
lain.—On the Natural Phenomenon Known in the East by the Names Sub-hi-Kazib, etc., etc. 
By J. W. Redbouse.—On a Chinese Version of the Sénkhya Kériké4, eic., found among the 
Buddhist Books comprising the Tripitaka and two other works. By the Rev. 8. Beal.—The 
Rock-cut Phrygian Inecriptions at Doganlu. By E. Thomas, F.R.8.—Index. 


Vol. XI., Part. I., pp. 128, sewed, with seven illustrations. 1879. 5s. 


Cor rentTs.—On the Position of Women in the East in the Olden Time. By E, Thomas, F.B.S. 
—Notice of Scholars who have Contributed to our Knowledge of the Languages of British India 
during the last Thirty Years. oe R. N. Cust. Ancient Arabic Poetry: its Genuineness and 
Authenticity. By Sir W. Muir, K.C.8.1.—Note on Manrique’s Mission and the Catholics in the 
time of Shah Jahén. By H. G, Keene.—On Sandhi in Pali. By the late R. C. Childers.—On 
Arabic Amulets and Mottoes, By E. T. Rogers. “ 


Vol. X1., Part II., pp. 256, sewed, with map and plate. 1879. 7s. 6d. 


Cowrents.—On the Identification of Places on the Makran Coast mentioned by Arrian, Bdengh | 
and Marcian. By Major E. Mockler.—On the Proper Names of the Mohammadans. By Sir T. 
E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P.—Principles of Composition in Chinese, as deduced from the Written 
Characters, By the Rev. Dr. Legge. - On the Identification of the Portrait of Chosroes IT, among 
the Paintings in the Caves at Ajanta. By James Fergusson, Vice-President.—A Specimen of 
the Zoongee (or mare kee) Dialect of a Tribe of Nagas, bordering on the Valley of Assam, 
between the Dikho and Desoi R vers, embracing over Forty Villages. By the Rev. Mr. Clark 


Vol. XI. Part III. pp. 104, exxiv. 16, sewed. 1879. 8s. 


Conrents.—The Gaurian compared with the Romance Languages. Part I. By E. L. 
Brandreth.—Dialects of Colloquial Arabic. By E. T. Rogers.—A Comparative Study of the 
Japanese and Korean Languages. By W, G. Aston.—Index. 


Vol. XII. Part I. pp. 152, sewed, with Table. 1880. 52. 


Contznts.—On ‘The Most Comely Names,’’f.e, the Laudatory Epithets, or the Titles of Praise 
bestowed on God in the Qur’an or by Muslim Writers. By J. W. Redhouse.—Notes on a newly- 
discovered Clay Cylinder of Cyrus the Great, By Major-Gen. Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B.— 
Note on Hiouen-Thsang’s Dhanakacheka. By Robert Sewell, M.C.8.— Remarks by Mr. 
Fergusson on Mr. Sewell’s Paper.—A Treatise on Weights and Measures. By Eliyd, Archbisbop 
of Nistbin. By H. Sauvaire. (Supplement to Vol. I1X.. pp. 291-313)—On the Age of the 
Ajanté Caves. By R4djendraldéla Mitra, C.I.E.—Notes on Babu Réjendralé Mitra’s Paper on 
the Age of the Caves at Ajunté,. By J. Fergusson, F.R.8. 


Vol. XII. Part II. pp. 182, sewed, with map and plate. 1880. 6s. 


Contznrs,—On Sanskrit Texts Discovered in Japan. By Prof. Max Miiller.—Extracts from 
Report on the Islands and Antiquities of Babrein. By Capt. Durand. Followed by Notes by 
Major-Gen, Sir H, C, Rawlinson, K.C.B.—Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes 
dwelling between the Brahmaputra and Ningthi Rivers. By the late G. H. Damant, Political 
Officer, Néga Hills.—On the Saka, Samvat, and Gupta Eras, A Supplement to his Paper on Indian 
Chronology. By J, Fergusson, D.C.L.—The Meghba-Sitra, By C. Bendall.—Historical and 
Archeological Notes on a Journey in South-Western Persia, 1877-1878. By A, Houtum- 
Bchindler,—Identification of the ‘* False Dawn” of the Muslims with the ‘‘Zodiacal Light’ of 
Europeans. By J. W. Redhouse, 


Vol. XII. Part III. pp. 100, sewed. 1880. 4s. 


Coxtrents.—The Gaurian compared with the Romance Languages. Part I]. By E. L. 
Brandreth.--The Uzbeg Epos. By Arminius Vambéry.— On the Separate Edicts at Dhavli and 
Jaugada, By Prof. Kern.—Grammatical Sketch of the Kakhyen Language. By Rev. J. N. 
Coser os on the Libyan Languages, in a Letter addressed to R. N. Cust, Eaq., by Prof. 

. W. Newman. 


Vol. XII. Part IV. pp. 152, with 3 plates. 1880. 82. 


Coxtrenta.—The Early History of Tibet, from Chinese Sources. By 8. W. _— 
Notes Ae pone eet on Lai " Collection made in Persia gariee the Yeare 1877-79, By 

uy ange, M.R.A.S.—Buddhiet Nirvana and th bl ‘ 
Frankfarter, Pi.D.—Index.—Annual Report, 1880. © Ratan Saoa eee MRT oe 


Vol. XIII. Part I. pp. 120, sewed. 1881. 5s. 


Contents.—Indian Theistic Reformers. By Prof, Monier Williams, C.I.E.—Notes 
Language and Literature. By Dr. H. N. Van der Tuuk.—The Invention of the Indians helena 
By John Dowson, The Nirvana of the Northern Buddhists. By the Rev. J. Edkins, D.D.— 
An Account of the Malay “Chiri,” a Sanskrit Formula, By W. E. Maxwell, oy a 


Vol. XIII. Part II. pp. 170, with Map and 2 Plates. 1881. 8s. 


Contznts.— The Northern Frontagers of China. Part V. The Khitai 
Howortb.—On the Identification of Nagarahara, with reference to the tyareiaot Eisise vince 
By W. Simpeon.—Hindu Law at Madras. By J. H. Nelson, M.C.8.—On the Proper Names of 
the Mohammedans. By Sir T. E, Colebrooke, Bart., M.P.—Supplement to the Paper on Indian 


(octal cepgheet published in the January Number of this Journal. By f. Monier 
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Vol. XIII. Part ITI. pp. 178, with plate. 1881. 7s. 6d. 


Conrenrs.—The Avar Language. By C. Graham,—Caucasian Nationalities. By M. A. 
Morrison.—Translation of the Markandeya Purana. Booke Vil, VIII. By ibe Rev: B. 
H. Wortham,—Lettre a M. Stanley Lane Poole sur quelques monnaies orientales rares ou inédites 
de la Collection de M. Ch. del’Ecluse, Par H. Sauvaire,—Aryan Mythology in Malay Traditions. 
By W. E. Maxwell, Colonial Civil Service.—The Koi, a Southern Tribe of the Gond. By the 
Rev, J. Cain, Missionary.—On the Duty which Mobammedans in British India owe, on the 
Principles of their own Law, to the Government of the Country, By N. B. E. Baillie.—The 
L-Poem of the Araba, by Shanfara. Re-arranged and translated by J. W. Redhouse, M.R.A.8. 


Vol. XIII. Part IV. pp. 130, exxxvi. 16, with 3 plates. 1881. 10s. 6d. 


Conrents.—The Andaman Islands and the Andamanese. By M. V. Portman.—Notes on Marco 
Polo’s Itinerary in Southern Persia. By A. Houtum-Schindler.—Two MalayMyths : The Princess 
of the Foam, and the Raja of Bamboo. oie . E, Maxwell.—The Epoch of the Guptas. B 
E. Thomas, F.K.8,—T'wo Chinese-Buddhist riptions found at Buddha Ga: By the Rev. 8. 
Beal. With 2? Plates.—A Sanskrit Ode addressed to the Congress of Orientalists at Berlin. By 
Rama Dasa Sena, the Zemindar of Berhampore: with a Translation by 8. Krishnavarma.— 
Supplement to a paper, “‘ On the Duty which Mahommedans in British India owe, on the Principles 
of their own Law, to the Government of the Country.” By N. B. E, Baillie.—Index. 


Vol. XIV. Part I. pp. 124, with 4 plates. 1882. 5a, 


Contents.—The Apology of Al Kindy: An Essay on its Age and Authorship, By Sir W 
Muir, K.C.8.I1.—The Poet Pampa. By L. Rice.—On a Coin of Shams ud Duny4 wa ud Din 
Mahmid Shéh. By C. J. Rodgers, Amritaar.—Note on Pl. xxviii. fig. 1, of Mr. Fergusson’s 
** Tree and Serpent Worship,” 2nd Edition. By S. Beal, Prof. of Chinese, London University.— 
On the present state of Mongolian Researches. By Prof. B. Julg, in a Letter to R. N. Cust.— 
A Scalptaured'‘Tope on an Old Stone at Dras, Ladak. By W. Simpson, F.R.G.8.—Sanskrit Ode 
addressed to the Fifth International Congress of Orientalists assembled at Berlin, September, 
1881. By the Lady Pandit Rama-bai, of Silehar, Kachar, Aesamw; with a Translation by Prof. 
Monier Williams, C.I.E.—The Intercourse of China with Eastern Turkestan and the A eee 
Countries in the Second Century 8.c. By T. W. Kingsmill.—Suggestions on the Formation of 
the Semitic Tenses, A Comparative and Critical Study. By G. Bertin.—On a Lolo MS. written 
on Satin. By M. T. de La Couperie. 


Vol. XIV. Part II. pp. 164, with three plates. 1882. 7s. 6d. 


ConTENTs.—On Tartar and Turk. ByS. W. Koriie, Ph.D.—Notice of Scholars whe have Con- 
tributed to our Knowledge of the Languages of Africa. By R. N. Cuet.—Grammatical Sketch 
of the Hausa Language. By the Rev. J. F. Schén, F.R.G.S.,—Buddhist Saint Worship. By 
A. Lillie.—Gleanings from the Arabic. By H. W. Freeland, M.A.—Al Kuahirah and its Gates. 
By H. C. Kay, M.A.—How the Mah4bhérata begins, By Edwin Arnold, C.8,I.—Arab Metrology. 
IY. Ed-Dahaby. By M. H. Sauvaire, 


Vol. XIV. Part III. pp. 208, with 8 plates. 1882. 8s. 


ContTents.—The Vaishnava Religion, with special reference to the Siksha-patrI of the 
Modern Sect called Svimi-Nariyana. By Monier Williams, C.I.E., D.C.L.—Further Notes on 
the Apology of Al-Kindy. By sir W. Muir, K.C.8.1., D.C.L., LL.D.—The Buddhist Caves of 
Afghanistan. By W. Simpson.—The Identification of the Sculptured Tope at Sanchi. By W. 
Simpson.—On the Genealogy of Modern Numerals. By Sir E. C. Bap K.C.8.1., C.LE. 
—The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van, deciphered and translated. By A. H. Sayce. 


Vol. XIV. Part IV. pp. 330, clii. 1882. 14s. 


Conrents.—The Cuneiform Inecriptions of Van, Deciphered and Translated. By A. H.Sayce. 
—Sanskrit Text of the Sikeha-Patri of the SvAmi-Nadrayana Sect. Edited and Translated by 
Prof. M. Williawe, C.1.E.—The Successors of the Siljaks in Asia Minor. By 8. L. Poole.—The 
Oldest Book of the Chinese (The Yh-King) and its Authors. By T. de la Couperie. 


Vol. XV. Part I. pp. 134, with 2 plates. 1883. 6¢. 


Coxrents.—The Genealogy of Modern Numerals. Part II. Simplification of the Ancient Indian 
Numeration. By Sir E. C. Bayley, C.I.E.—Parthian and Indo-Sassanian Coins, By E. Thomas, 
F.R.8.—Early Historical Relations between Phrygia and Cappadocia. By W. M. Ramsay. 


Vol. XV. Part II. pp. 158, with 6 tables. 1883. 5s. 


Cowrexts.—The Tattva-muktavali of Gauda-pirnfinandachakravartin. Edited and Trans- 
lated by Professor E. B. Cowell.—Two Modern Sanskrit slokas. Communicated by Prof. E. B. 
Cowell:—Malagasy Place-Names. By the Rev, James Sibree, jun.—The Namakkéra, with 

tion aod Commentary. By H. L, St. Barbe.—Chinese Laws and Customs. By 
Christopher Gardner.—The Oldest Book of the Chinese (the Sawa ds and its Authors 
‘continued). By Terrien de LaCouperie,—Gleanings from the Arabic. By H. W. Freeland. 


Vol. XV. Part III. pp. 62-cxl. 1883. 6s. 

_—Early Kamada Authors. By Lewis Rice.—On Two Questions of Japanese 
ixuenieaey By . H. Chamberlain, M.R.A.8.—Two Sites named by Hiouen-Theang in the 
10th Book of the Si-yu-ki. By the Rev. 8. Beal._Two Early Sources of Mongol History. A 
H. I. Howorth, F.8.A.—Proceedinge of Bixtieth Anniversary of the Society, held May 21, 1 
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Vol. XV. Part IV. pp. 140-iv.-20, with plate. 1883. 6s. 


Coxrenta.—The Rivers of the Vedus, and How the Aryans Entered India. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S.—Suggestions on the Voice-Formation of the Semitic Verb, By G Bertin, M.R.A.8. 
—The Buddhism of Ceylon, By Arthur Lillie. M.B.A.8.—The Northern Frontagers of China. 
Part VI. Hia or Tangat. By H, H. Howorth, F.8.A.—Index.—List of Members. 


Vol. XVI. Part I. pp. 138, with 2 plates. 1884. 7s. 


Cowrzsts.—The Story of Devasmita, Translated from the Kath Sarit Sagara, Taranga 13, 
Sloka 54, by the Rev. B, Hale Wortham.—Pujabs in the Sutlej Valley, Himalayas. By William 
Simpson, F.R.G.8,—On some New Discoveries in Southern India. By R. Sewell, Madras C.8.— 
On the Importance to Great Britain of the Study of Arabic. By Habib A. Salmoné,— 
Grammatical Note on the Gwamba Language in South Africa. By P. Berthoud, Missionary 
of the Canton de Vaud. Switzerland, stationed at Valdézia, Spelonken, Transvaal. (Prepared 
at the request of R. N. Cust.}—Dialect of Tribes of the Hindu Khush, from Colonel Biddulph’s 
Work on the subject (corrected).—Grammatical Note on the Simndnf Dialect of the Persian 
Language. By the Rev, J. Bassett, American Missionary, Tabriz. (Communicated by R. N. Cust.) 


Vol. XVI. Part II. pp. 184, with 1 plate. 9s. 


Coxtexts.—Etymology of the Turkish Numerals, By 8. W. Koelle,-Ph.D., late Missionary 
of the Church Missionary Soc., Constantinople.—Grammatical Note and Vocabulary of the 
Kor-kd, a Kolarian Tribe in Central India. (Communicated by R. N. Cust.)— The Pariah Caste 
in Travancore. By 8. Mateer.—Some Bihari Folk-Songs. By G. A. Grierson, BC.8., Offi. 
Magistrate, Patna.—Some further Gleanings from the Si-yu-ki. By the Rev. 8. Beal.—On the 
Sites of Brahmanébéd and Mansdrah in Sindh; with notices of others of leas note in their 
Vicinity. By Major-Gen. M. R. Haig.—Antar and the Slave Daji. A Bedoueen Legend. By 
St. C., Baddeley. —The Languages of the Early Inhabitants of Mesopotamia. By G. Pinches. 


Vol. XVI. Part IIT. pp. 74.—clx. 10s. 6d. 


Conrexta.—On the Origin of the Indian Alphabet. By R. N. Cust.—The Yi king of the 
Chincse ae a Book of Divination and Philorophy By Rev. Dr. Edkins.— On the Arrangement of 
the Hymns of the Rig-veda. By F. Pincott.— Proceedings of the Sixty-first Anniversary Meeting 
of the Society, May 19, 1884. 


Vol. XVI. Part IV. pp. 134. 8s. 

Conrents.—S'uka-sandesah. A Sanskrit Poem, by Lakshmi-dasa, With Preface and Notes in 
English by H. H. Rama Varma, the Maharaja of Travancore, G.C,S.I.—The Chinese Book of the 
Odes, for English Readers. ByC. F. R. Allen.—Note sur les Mots Sanscrits composés avec ufa 


Par J. van den Gheyn, S.J.—Some Remarks on the Life and Labours of Csoma de Kérds, 
delivered on the occasion when his Tibetan Books and M&S. were exhibited before the R.A.S., 
June 16, 1884. By Surgeon-Major T. Duka, M.D., late of the Bengal Army.—Arab Metrology. 
Vv, Ez-Zabriwy. Translated and Annotated by M. H. Sauvaire, de l’Académie de Marseille. 


Asiatic Society —Transactions or tHE Royat Asratic Society oF 
Great Britain anp IRELAND. Complete in 8 vols, 4to., 80 Plates of Fac- 


Thee etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1835. Published at £9 58.; reduced to 
8. 


The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. Haughton, Davis, Morriso: 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental paaplaye: ley ia 


Asiatic Society of Bengal.Journat or THE Asiatic Society oF 


Benoat. Edited by the Honorary Secretaries. 8vo, 8 numbers per annum, 
4s. each number. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal_—Procrepives or rue Astatic Society 
or BrenGat. Published Monthly. 1s. each number. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal.—Jounnar or rae Astatic Socrery oF 
Benoa. A Complete Set from the beginning in 1832 to the end of 1878, 
being Vols. 1 to 47. Proceedings of the same Society, from the commencement 


in 1865 to 1878. A set quite complete. Calcutta, 1832 to 1878, Extremely 
scarce. £100. 


Asiatic Society —Bombay Branch.—Jovrwar or THE Bompay Brancu 
or THE Royat Asiatic Society. Nos.1 to 35 in 8vo. with many plates. 
A complete set. Extremely scarce. Bombay, 1844-78. £13 10s. 
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Asiatic Society of Bombay.—Tux Jovrnat or tHE Bompay BRaNnce 
OF THE Royat Asiatic Society. Edited by the Secretary. Nos. 1 to 36 
78. 6d. to 10s. 62. each number. Several Numbers are out of print. 
No. 36, Vol. XIV., 1879, pp. 163 and xviii., with plates. 10s. 6d, 
No. 37, Vol. XIV., 1880, pp. 104 and xxiii., with plates. 10s. 6d. 
No. 38, Vol. XIV., 1880, pp. 172 and vi., with plate. 7s. 6d. 
No. 39, Vol. XV., 1881, pp. 150, with plate. 62. 
No. 40, Vol. XV., 1882, pp. 176, with plates. 9. 
No. 41, Vol. XVI., 1883, pp. 129. 7s. 6d. 
No. 42, Vol. XVI., 1884, pp. 166—xviii., with plate. 9s. 


Asiatic Society.—Ceylon Branch.—Jovrnat or THE Crrton Brancu 


or THE Roya Asratic Society (Colombo). Part for 1845. 8vo. pp. 120, 
sewed, Price 7s. 6d. 


Contents :—On Buddhism. No.1. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly.—General Observations on 
the Translated Ceylonese Literature, By W. Knighton, .—On the Elements of the Voice 
in reference to the Roman and Singalese Alphabets, By the Rev, J. C. Macvicar.—On the State 
of Urime in Ceylon.—By the Hon. J. Stark.—Account of some Ancient Coins, By 8. C, Chitty, 
Esq.—Remarks on the Collection of Statistical Information in Ceylon, By John Capper, Esq,— 
On Buddhism. No2. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. 


- 1846. 8vo. pp. 176, sewed. Price 7s. 64. 


Conrents :—On Buddhism. Byehe Rev. D. J. Gogerly.—The Sixth Chapter of the Tiruva- 
thavur Purana; translated with Notes. By 8. Casie Chitty, Esq.—The Discourse on the Minor 
Results of Conduct, or the Discourse Addressed to Subba, By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly.—On the 
State of Crime in Ceylon, By the Hon. Mr. J, Stark.—The Language and Literature of the 
Singalese. By the Rev.8. Hardy.—The Education Establishment of the Dutch in Ceylon. By 
the Rev. J. D. Palm.—An Account of the Dutch Church in Ceylon. By the Rev. J. D. Palm.— 
Notes on some Experiments in Electro-Agriculture. By J. Capper, Esq,—Singalo Wada, trans- 
lated by the Rev. D. J. Gogerly.—On Colouring Matter Discovered {n the husk of the Cocoa Nat, 


By Dr. R. Gygax. 
1847-48. 8vo. pp. 221, sewed. Price 7s. 6d. 


CoxTENTS:—On the pepe ty of Ceylon. By Dr. R. Gygax.—An Account of the Dutch 
Church in Ceylon, By the Rev. J, D. Palni,—Oe the History of Jaffna, from the Earliest Period 
to the Dutch Conquest. By S.C. Chitty.—The Rise and Fall of the Calany Ganga, from 1848 
to 1846. By J. Capper.—The Discourse respecting Ratapala. Translated by the Rev. D. J 
Gogerly. —On the Manufacture of Salt in the Chilaw and Putlam Districts. By A. O. Brodie.— 
A Royal Grant engraved on a Copper Plate. Translated, with Notes. By the Rev. D. J. 
Gogerly.—On some of the Coins, Ancient and Modern, of Ceylon. ay the Hon, Mr. J. Stark.— 
Notes on the Climate and Salubrity of Putlam. By A.O. Brodie.—The Revenue and Expendi- 
ture of the Dutch Government in Ceylon, during the last years of their Administration. By 
J. Capper.—On Buddhism, By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. 


1853-55. 3 parts. 8vo. pp. 56 and 101, sewed. Price £1. 


Contents oF Pant 1,:—Buddhism: Chariya Pitaka. By the Rev, D. J. Gogerly.—The Laws 
of the Buddhist Priesthood. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. To be continued.—Statistical 
Account of the Districts of Chilaw and Putlam, North Western Province. By A. O. Brodie, 
Esq.—Rock Inscription at Gooroo Godde Wihare, in the Magool Korle, Seven Korles. By A. 0, 
Brodie, Esq.—Catalogue of Ceylon Birds. By E, F. Kelaart, Esq., and E, L. Layard, Esq. (To 


be continued.) 
Contents of Part II. Price 7s. 6d. 


Catalogue of Ceylon Birds. By E. F. Kelaart, aay and E. L. Layard.—Notes on some of the 
Forms of Salutations and Address known among the Singalese. By the Hon. Mr. J. Stark.— 
Rock Inscriptions. By A. O. Brodie, Esq.—On the Veddhas of Bintenne. By the Rev. J. 
Gillings.— Rock Inscription at Piramanenkandel. By 8.C. Chitty, £sq.—Analysis of the Great 
Historical Poem of the Moors, entitled Surah, By 8.C, Chitty, Esq. (To be continued), 


Contents of Part III. 8vo. pp. 150. Price 7s. 6d. 


Analysis of the Great Historical Poem of the Moors, entitled Surah. By 8. C. Chitty, Esq. 
Concluded).—Description of New or little known Species of Reptiles found in Ceylon. By 
. F. Kelaart.—The Lawe of the Buddhist Priestb By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. (To be 
continued),—Ceylon pdepiparats BY E. F. Kelaart.—S8ome Account of the Rodiyas, with s 
Specimen of their Language. By 8.C. Chitty, Esq.—Rock Inscriptions in the North-Western 
Province. By A. O. Brodie, Esq. 


1865-6. 8vo. pp. xi. and 184. Price 7s. 6d. 


Cowrzrrs:—On Demonology and Witchcraft in Ceylon. By Dandris de Silva Gooneratne 
Modliar.—The First Discourse Delivered by Buddha. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly, Pootoor 
Well.—On the Air Breathing Fish of Ceylon. By Barcroft Boake, B.A. (Vice President 
Asiatic Society, Ceylon).—On tbe Origin of the Sinhalese Language. By J. D’Alwis, Assistant 
Secretary.—A Few Remarks on the Poisonous Properties of the Calotr Gigantea, etc. By 
W.C. gh ba Eeq., Colonial Assistant Surgeon.—On the Crocodiles of Ceylon. By Barer 
Boake, Vice- ident, Asiatic Society, Ceylon.—Native Medicinal Oils. 
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1867-70. Part I. Svo. pp. 150. Price 10s. 


Corrente :—On the of the Binkalese Language. By James De Alwis.—A Leeture on 
Buddhism. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly.—Deseription of two Birds new to the recorded Fauna 
of Ceylon. By H. Nevil.—Description of 2 New Genus and Five New Species of Marine Uni- 
valves from the Southern Province, Ceylon. By G. Nevill.—A Brief Notice of Robert Knox and 
his Companions in Captivity in Kandy for the space of Twenty Years, discovered among the 
Dutch Records preserved in the Col Secretary’s Office, Colombo. By J. RB. Blake. 


1867-70. Part II. 8vo. pp. xl.and 45. Price 7s. 6d. 


Contewrs:—Summary of the Contents of the First Book in the Buddhist Canon, called the 
P4rdjika Book.—By the Rev. 8. Coles.—P4rdjika Book—No, 1.~—Pérajika Book—No. 2, 


1871-72. 8vo. pp. 66 and xxxiv. Price 7s. 6d. 


Contexts :—Extracts from a Memoir left by the Dutch Governor, Thomas Van Rhee, to his 
successor, Governor Gerris de Heer, 1697. Translated from the Dutch Records preserved in the 
Colonial Secretariat at Colombo. By R. A. van Cuylenberg, Government Record Keeper.—The 
Food Statistics of Ceylon. By J. Capper.—Specimens of Sinhalese Proverbs. By L. de Zoysa, 
Mudaliyar, Chief ‘I'ranslator of Government.—Ceylon Reptiles: being a preliminary Catalogue 
of the Reptiles found in, or supposed to be in Ceylon, compiled from various authorities. By 
W. Ferguson.—On an Inscription at Dondra. No.3. By T. W. Rhys Davids, Esq. 


1873. Part I. 8vo. pp. 79. Price 7s. 6d. 


Correwrs:—On Oath and Ordeal. By Bertram Fulke Hartshorne.—Notes on Prinochilus 
Vincens. By W. Y. Legge.—The Sports and Games of the Singhalese. By Leopold Ludovici.— 
On Miracles. By J. De Alwis.—On the Occurrence of Scolopax Rusticola and Gallinago Scolo- 
peels in Ceylon. By W. V. Legge.—Transcript and Translation of an Ancient Copper-plate 

nas, By Mudliyar Louis de Zoysa, Chief Translator to Government. 


1874. Part I. 8vo. pp. 94. Price 7s. 6d. 


Contents :—Deecription of a supposed New Genus of cerines Batrachians. By W. Ferguson. 
—Notes on the Identity of Pi and Asoka, By Mudaliyar Louls de Zoysa, Chief Translator 
to Government.—On the Island Distribution of the Birds in the Society’s Museum. By W. 
Vincent Legge.— Brand Marks on Cattle. By J. De Alwis.—Notes on the Occurrence of a rare 
Eagle new to Ceylon; and other interesting or rare birds, By S. Bligh, Esq., Kotmalé.— 
Extracts from the Records of the Dutch Government in Ceylon. By R, van Cuylenberg, Esq.— 
The Stature of Gotama Buddha, By J. De Alwis, 


1879. 8vo. pp. 58. Price 5s. 


Cowrenrs.—Notes on Ancient Sinhalese Inscriptions.—On the Preparation and Mounting of 

Nuwaré Eliya.<-On the Climaescor DEabalacMtolarpetinecser nated ereaeh the otae aan 
jiya,— e 0 mbula.—Note on the su cause of th 

Patanas or Grasa Lands of the Mountain Zone of Ceylon. A ger pate 


1880, Part I. 8vo. pp. 90. Price 5s. 


Cowrenrs.—Text and Translation of the Inscription of Mahinde IIT, at Mihintale.— -- 
A Paper on the Vedic and Buddhistic Polities.—Customs and Ceremonies connected 
Paddi Cultivation.—Gramineae, or Grasses Indigenous to or Growing in Ceylon. 


1880. Part II. 8vo. pp. 48. Price 5s. 


ConTents.—Gramineae, or Grasses Indigenous to or Growing in Ceylon.—Translation of tw 
Jatakas.—On the supposed Origin of Tamana, Nuwara, Tamb : =A vd 
ahd biaeealeiat Gayla: 4 a, , Tambapanni and Taprobane.—The Rocks 


1881. Vol. VII. Part I. (No. 23.) 8vo. pp. 56. Price 6s. 


Conterts.—Hindu Astronomy: as compared with the European Science. B > 
Sculptures at Horana. By J, G. Smither.—Gold. By A. C. Diroa cBeecinertt ot miksints 
Proverbs, By L, De Zoysa.—Ceylon Bec Culture. By S. Jayatilaka.—A Short Account of the 
Principal Religious Ceremonies observed by the Kandyans of Ceylon. By C. J. R. Le 
Mesurier.—Valentyn’s Account of Adam’s Peak. By A. Spense Moas. a 


1881. Vol. VII. Part II. (No. 24.) 8vo. pp. 162. Price 5s. 


Conrents,—The Ancient Emporium of Kalah, ete., with Notes on - : 
fel bes By H. Nevill.—The Sinhalese Observance of the Kaliwa. By L. Nell Note on the 
Origin of the Veddds, with Specimens of their Songs and Charms. By L.deZoysa.—A Honiyam 
Image. By L. Nell.—Note on the Mir4 Kantiri Festival of the Miukemnladaane By New 
Se ake ea in Ceylon, By J. L. Vanderstraaten.—Sinhalese Omens. By s. 


1882. Extra Number. 8vo. pp. 60. Price 5s. 


Contents.—Ibu Batuta in the Maldives and Ceylon. 
Densnuny kad BILGCILE ES Al Ocae: ylon. Translated from the French of M. M. 
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Asiatic. Society (North China Branch).—Jovrnat or tHE Noarx 


Cuina Brancu or tug Rovat Asiatic Sociery. Old Series, 4 numbers, and 
New Series. Parts 1 to 12. The following numbers are sold separately : 
Oup Sznres—No. II. May, 1859, pp. 145 to 256. No. III. December, 1859, 
. 257 to 368. 76. 62. each. Vol. Il. No. I. September, 1860, pp. 128. 73.6d, 
EW SgRigs—No. I. December, 1864, pp. 174. 7s. 6d, No} - December, 
1865, pp. 187, with maps. 7s. 6d. No. III. December, 1866, pp. 121. 9s. 
No. 1V. December, 1867, pp. 266. 10s. 6d. No. VI. for 1869 and 1870, pp. 
xv. and 200. 7s. 6d. No. 1, for 1871 and 1872, pp. ix. and 260. 10s. 
No. VIII. pp. xii. and 187. 10s. 6d. No. IX. pp. xxxiii. and 219. 106. 64. 
No. X. pp. xii. and 324 and 279. £1 1s. No. XI. (1877) pp. xvi. and 184. 
10s. 6d. No. XIf. as PP. 337, with many maps. £1 1s. No. XIII. 
(1879) pp. vi. and 132, with plates, 10s. 6d. No. XIV. (1879) pp. xvi.-64, with 
lates, 4s, No. XV.’ fees xliii. and 316, with plates, 15s. No. XVI. 
1881) pp. 248. 12s. 6d. No. XVII. (1882) pp. 246 with plates, 125s. 6d. 


Asiatic Society of Japan.—Tnansacrions oF THE Asiatic Society 
.oP Japan. Vol. I. From 30th October, 1872, to 9th October, 1873. 8vo. 
pp. 110, with plates. 1874. Vol. II. From 22nd October, 1873, to 15th 
July, 1874. 8vo. pp. 249. 1874. Vol. III. Part I. From 16th July, 1874, 
to mber, 1874, 1875. Vol. IIt. Part II. From 13th January, 1876, to 
30th June, 1876. Vol. IV. From 20th October, 1875, to 12th July, 1876. 
Vol. V. Part I. From 25th October, 1876, to 27th June, 1877. Vol. V. Part 
II. (A Summary of the Japanese Penal Codes. By J. H. Longford.) Vol. 
VI. Part I. PP. 190. Vol. VI. Part II. From 9th February, 1878, to 27th 
April, 1878. Vol. VI. Part III. From 25th May, 1878, to 22nd May, 1879. 
7s. 6d, each Part.—Vol. VII. Part I. (Milne’s Journey across Europe and 
Asia.) 5s.—Vol. VII. Part II. March, 1879. 5s.—Vol. VII. Part III. June, 
1879. 7s. 6d. Vol. VII. PartIV. November, 1879. 10s. 64. Vol. VIIL. 
Part I. February, 1880. 7s.6¢. Vol. VIII. Part IT. May, 1880. 7s. 6d, 
Vol. VIII. Part. III. October, 1880. 10s. 6¢. Vol. VIII. Part IV. 
December, 1880. 6s. Vol. IX. Part I. February, 1881. 78. 6d. Vol. IX. 
Part II. August, 1881. 7s. 6d. Vol. IX. Part III. December, 1881. 5s. 
Vol. X. Part I. May, 1882. 10s. Vol. X. Part II. October, 1882. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. X. Supplement, 1888. £1. Vol. XI. Part I. April, 1888. 7s. 6d. Vol. 
XI. Part ia September, 1883. 7s. 6d. Vol. XII. Part I. November, 1883, 
5s. Vol. XII. Part II. May, 1884. 62. 


Asiatic Society.—Straits Branch.—Jovnnat or THE Srearrs Branon 
or tHR Roya Asiatic Socizty. No. 1. 8vo. pp. 130, sewed, 3 folded 
Maps and 1 Plate. July, 1878. Price 9s. 

Contznrs.—Inaugural Address of the President. By the Ven. Archdeacon Hose, M.A,— 
Distribution of Minerals in Sarawak. By A. Hart Everett.—Breeding Pearls. By N. B. 
Dennys, Ph.D.—Dialects of the Melanesian Tribes of the Malay Peninsula. By M. de Mikluho- 
Maclay.—Malay Spelling in English. Report of Government Committee (repieated)-—_ Geography 
of the Malay Peninsula. Part I. By A. M. Skinner.—Chinese Secret Societies. Part I. By 
W. A. Pickering.—Malay Proverbs. Part. I. By W. E. Maxwell.—The Snake-eating 
Hamadryad. By N.B. Dennys, Ph.D.—Gutta Percha, By H. I, Murton,—Miscellaneous Notices. 


No. 2. 8vo. pp. 130, 2 Plates, sewed. December, 1878. Price 9s. 


Contexts :—The Song of the Dyak Head-feast. By Rev. J. Perham.—Malay Proverbs. Part II. 
By £. W. Maxwell.—A Malay Nautch. By F. A. Swettenham.—Pidgin English. By N. B. 
Dennye, Pb.D.—The Founding of Bmeapore. By Sir T. 8. Raffles.—Notes on Two Perak 
Manuscripts. By W.E. Maxwell.—The Metalliferous Formation of the Peninsula. By D. D. 
Daly.—Suggestions regarding a new Malay Dictionary. Paces Hon. C. J. Irving. —Etbnological 
Excursions in the Malay Peninsula. By N. von Mikluho-Maclay.—Miscellaneous Notices. 


No. 3. 8yo. pp. iv. and 146, sewed. July, 1879. Price 9s. 

Cowrenrs :—Chinese Secret Societies, by W. A. Pickering.—Malay Proverbs, Part III., by W. 
£. Maxwell.—Notes on Gutta Percha, by . W. Burbidge, Ww. H. Treacher, H. J. Murton.—The 
Maritime Code of the Malays, reprinted from a translation by Sir 8. Raffles.—A Trip to Gunong 
Bumat, by D. F. A. Hervey.—Caves at Sungei Batu in Selangor, by D. D. Daly.— Geography 
of Aching, translated from the German by Dr. Beiber.—Account of a Naturalist’s Visit to Selan- 

r, by A. J. Hornady.—Miscellaneous Notices : Geographical Notes, Routes from Selangor to 
Baber , Mr. Deane’s Survey Report, A Tiger’s Wake, Breeding Pearls, The Maritime Code, and 
Bir F. Ratios’ Meteorological Returns. 
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No. 4. 8vo. pp. xxv. and 65, sewed. December, 1879. Price 9s. 


Conrzxts.—List of Members,—Proceedings, General Meeting.—Annual Meeting.—Council’s 
Annual Report for 1879, —Treasurer’s Report for 1879.— dent’s Address, —Reoeption of 
Professor Nordenskjold.—The Marine Code. By Sir 8. Raffles.—About Kinta. By H. W. C. 
Leech.—About Shin and Bernam. By H. W. Leech.—The Aboriginal Tribes of Perak. By 
W. E. Maxwell. —The Vernacular Press in the Straits. By E. W. Birch.—On the Guliga of 
Borneo, By A, H. Everett.—On the name “‘ Sumatra.”—A Correction. 


No. 5. 8vo. pp. 160, sewed. July, 1879. Price 9s. 


Conrexts.—Selesilah (Book of the Descent) of the Rajas of Bruni. By H. Low.—Notes to 
Ditto,—History of the Sultins of Bruni.—List of the Mahomedan Sovereigns of Bruni.— Historic 
Tablet.—Acheh, By G. P. Talson.—From Perak to Shin and down the Shin and Bernam Rivers, 
By F. A. Swettenham.—A Contribution to pages be Bibliography. By N. B, Dennys.—Compa- 
rative Voc abulary of some of the Wild Tribes inhabiting the Malayan Peninsula, Borneo, etc.— 
The Tiger in Borneo. By A. H. Everett. 

No. 6. 8vo. pp. 133, with 7 Photographic Plates, sewed. December, 1880. Price 9s. 

Contrxwrs.— Some Account of the Independent Native States of the Malay Peninsula. Part I. 
By F. A. Swettenham.—The Ruins of Boro Burdur in Java. By the Ven. Archdeacon G, F. Hose. 
A Contribution to Malayan Bibliography. By N. B, Dennys.—Report on the Exploration of the 
Caves of Borneo. By A. H. Everett.—Introductory Remarks, fe J, Evans,—Notes on the 
Report.—Notes on the Collection of Bones, =, G. Bush.—A a-Dyak Tradition of the 
Deluge and Consequent Events, By the Rev. J. Perham.—The Comparative Vocabulary, 


No. 7. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 92. With a Map, sewed. June, 1881. Price 9s. 


ContTexrs.—Some account of the Mining Districta of Lower Perah. By J. Errington de la 
Croix.—Folklore of the Malays. By W. E. Maxwell.—Notes on the Rainfall of Singapore, By 
J. J. L. Wheatley.—Journal of a Voyage through the Straits of Malacca on an Expedition to 
the Moluoca Islands. By Captain W, C. Lennon, 


No. 8. 8vo. pp. 56. With a Map. sewed. December, 1881. Price 9s. 


Conrrents.—The Fndau and its Tributaries. By D. F. A. Hervey.—Itinerary from Singapore 
to the Source of the Sembrong and up the Madek.—Petara, or Sea Dyak Gods. By the Rev. J, 
Perham.—Klouwang and ite Caves, West Coast of Atchin. Translated by D. F. A. Herrey.— 
Miscellaneous Notes: Varieties of “ Getah’’ and ‘ Rotan.”—The ‘‘Ipoh” Tree, Perak.—Com- 
parative Vocabulary. 

No. 9, 8vo. pp. xxii. and 172. With three Col. Plates, sd. June, 1882. Price 12s. 


Contrents.— Journey on Foot to the Patani Frontier in 1876, By W. E. Maxwell,—Probable 
Origin of the Hill Tribes of Formosa. By John Dodd.—History of Perak from Native Sources, 
By W. E Maxwell.—Malayan Ornithology. By capietn H. R. Kelham.—On the Transliteration 
of Malay in the Roman Character. sti W. E. Maxwell.—Kota Glanggi, Pahang. By W. 
Cameron.,-- Natural History Notes. By N. B. Dennys.—Statement of Haji of the Madek Ali.— 
Pantang Kapur of the Madek Jakun.—Stone from Batu Pahat.— Rainfall at Lankat, Sumatra. 


No. 10. 8vo. pp. xv, and 117, sewed. December, 1882. Price 9s. 


Contzxts,—Journal of a Trip from Sarawak to Meri. By N. Denison.—The Mentra Tradi. 

tions. By the Hon. D. F. A. Hervey.—Probable Origin of the Hill Tribes of Formosa. By J- 

Dodd.—Sea Dyak Religion, By the Rev. J. Perham,—The Dutch in Perak. By W. E. Max- 

fit ony ena pe ane ete Py ea shaped as wae By the Hon. A. M, Skinner,— 

tracts from Journals of the iété de Geographie of Paris.—Memorandum on Malay Trans- 
literation.—The Chiri.—Register of Rainfall. s “A 
No. 11. 8vo. pp. 170. With a Map, sewed. June, 1883. Price 9s. 


Conrenrs.—Malayan Ornithology. By Captain H. R. Kelham.—Malay Proverbs. By the 
Hon, W. E. Maxwell.—The Pigmies. Translated by J. Errington de la Croix.—On the Patani 
By W. Cameron.—Latah. By H. A. O’Brien.—The Java System. By the Hon. A. M. Skinner. 
—BAtu Kédok.—Prigi Acheh.—Dutch Occupation of the Dindings, ete. 


No. 12, 8vo. pp. xxxii-116, sewed. December, 1883. Price 9s. 


American Oriental Society.—Jovunnat or THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 


Socrery. Vols. I. to X. and Vol. XII. (all published). 8vo. Boston and 
New Haven, 1849 to 1881. A complete i vay ares £14, esa 


Volumes 2 to 5 and 8 to 10 and 12 may be had separately at £1 1s. each. 


Anthropological Society of London, Mymorns READ BEFORE THE, 1863- 
1864. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 2Is, 


Anthropological Society of London, Memorrs reap BEFORE THE, 1865- 
1866. Vol. If. 8vo., pp. x. 464, cloth. 2ls. 


Anthropological Institute of Great Britai : 
of the). Published Quarterly. 8vo. sewed. in and Ireland (The Journal 


® 


57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 17 


Biblical Archwology, Society of.—Tnansacrions or Tux. 8vo. Vol. I. 
Part. I., 12s. 6d. Vol. I., Part 1I., 12s. 6d. (this part cannot be sold 
separately, or otherwise than with the complete sets). Vols. II. and III., 
2 parts, 10s. 6d. each. Vol. 1V., 2 parts, 12s. 6d. each. Vol. V., Part. I., 153. ; 
Part. 1I., 128, 6d, Vol. VI., 2 parts, 12s. Gd. each. Vol. VII. Part I. 10s, 6d, 

,, Parts IT. and IIT. 128. 6d. each. 

Bibliotheca Indica. A Collection of Oriental Works published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 247. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 493. (Special List of Contents and prices to be had on application.) 


Towns pociety § Papers (THz).—1881-4. Part I. 8vo. pp. 116, 

Browning.—Bibliography of Robert Browning from 1838-81. Part 
II. pp. 142. 10s. Part III. pp. 168. 10s. Part IV. pp. 148. 10s. 

Conte Review (THz).—Fublished Quarterly. Price 8s. 6d. per 
number. 

Calcutta Review.—A Comprere Ser From THE COMMENCEMENT IN 
1844 to 1882. Vols 1. to 75, or Numbers 1 to 140. A fine clean copy. 
Calcutta, 1844-82. Index to the first fifty volumes of the Calcutta Review, 
2 parts. (Ualcutta, 1873). Nos. 39 and 40 have never been published. £66. 
Complete sets are of great rarity. 

Calcutta ribet (Selections from the).—Crown 8vo. sewed. Nos. 1. 
to 45. 5s. each. : 

Cambridge Philological Society (Transactions of the).—Vol. I. From 
1872 to 1880. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 420, wrapper. 1881. 15s. 

ContentTs —Preface.—The Work of a Philological Society. J.P. Postgate.—Transactions of 
4 be Philological Society from 1872 to 1879,—Transactions for 1879-1880.—Reviews 
Svar: IT. for 1881 and 1882. 8vo. pp. viii.-286, wrapper, 1883. 12s. 
Cambridge Philological Society ( Proceedings of the).—PartsI and II. 

1882. 1s.6d.; PartsIII. 1s.; Parts 1V.-VI., 2s. 6d.; Parte VII. and VIII. 2s. 

China Review; or, Notes and Queries on the Far East. Published 
bi-monthly. 4to, Subscription £1 10s. per volume. F 

Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal.—Shanghai. Subscription 
per volume (of 6 parts) 165s. 

A complete set from the beginning. Vols. 1 to 10. 8vo. Foochow and 
Shanghai, 1861-1879. £9. 

Containing important contributions on Chinese Philology, Mythology, and Geography, by 
Edking, Giles, Bretschneider, Scarborough, etc. The earlier volumes are out of print. 
Chrysanthemum (The).—A Monthly Magazine for Japan and the Far 

East. Vol. I. and II., complete. Bound £1 ls. Subscription £1 per volume 

Geographical Society of Bombay.—Jovanat anp Transactions. A 
complete set. 19 vols. 8vo. Numerous Plates and Maps, some coloured. 
Bombay, 1844-70. £10 10s. 


An important Periodical, containing grammatical sketches of several languages and dialects, 
as well as the most valuable contributions on the Natural Sciences of India. Since 1871 the 
above is amalgamated with the ‘‘ Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.” 
Indian Antiquary (The).—A Journal of Oriental Research in Archmo- 

logy, History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, ete. 
Edited by J. F. Fizz, C.1.E, M.R.A.S., etc., and Carr. R. C, Tampxe, 
F.R.G.S8., M.R.A.S., etc. 4to. Published 12 numbers per anuum. Sub- 
scription £1 16s. A complete set. Vols, 1 to 11. £28 10s. (The earlier 

volumes are out of print.) . 
Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, Journal of the.—Edited by 
J. R, Loan, of Pinang. 9 vols. Singapore, 1847-55. New Series. Vols, 
I. to IV. Part |, (all published), 1856-59. A complete set in 13 vols. 8vo. 

with many plates. £30. 

Vol. I. of the New Series consists of 2 parts; Vol. II. of 4 parts; Vol. III. of 
No. 1 (never completed), and of Vol. IV. also only one number was published. 

A few copies remain of several volumes that may be had separately. A 
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Japan, Transactions of the Seismological Society of, Vol. I. Parts i. 
andii. April-June, 1880. 10s. 6¢. Vol. II. July-December, 1880. 5s. 
Vol. ILL, January-December, 1881. 10s. 6¢. Vol. IV. January-June. 1882. 9s. 

Literature, Royal Society of —See under “ Royal.” 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science.—Published by the 
Committee of the Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary Royal Asiatic Society, 
and edited by Morris, Core, and Brown. A complete set of the Three Series 
ha Vols. I. to XVI., First Series; Vols. XVII. to XXII. Second Series; 

ol. XXIII. Third Series, 2 Numbers, no more published), A fine copy, 
uniformly bound in 23 vols. With numerous plates, half calf. Madras, 
Ang tees On all South-Indian *to ially those relating to 

is ° * es ose re 

Nataral istry and Science, Public Works aa repli Periodical is an unrivalled 

authority. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 1878. (I. Volume of 
the Fourth Series.) Edited by Gustav Oppert, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. vi. and 234, 
and xlvii. with 2 plates. 1879. 10s. 6d. é 

Conrants.- {. On the Classification of Languages. By Dr. G. Oppert.—lI. On the Ganga 

Kings. By Lewis Rice. ; 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science for the Year 1879. 
Edited by Gustav OrrErt, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College. 
Madras; Telugu Translator to Government, etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. 318. 10s. 6d, 

Orientalia Antiqua.—See page 30. 

Orientalist (The).—-A Monthly Journal of Oriental Literature, Arts, 
and Science, Folk-lore, etc. Edited by W. Goonzrz1iiixs. Annual Subscription, 


12s. 

Pandit (The).—A Monthly Journal of the Benares College, devoted to 
Sanskrit Literature. Old Series..10 vols. 1866-1876. New Series, vols. 1 to 5. 
1876-1879. £1 4s. per volume. 

Panjab Notes and Queries. A Monthly Periodical devoted to the 
Systematic Collection of Authentic Notes and Scraps of information regarding 
the Country and the People, Edited by Captain R. C. Tempxs, etc. 4to. 
Subscription per annum. 10s. 

Peking Gazette. —Translations of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 

_1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, and 1878. 8¥0. cloth. 10s. 6d. each. 

Philological Society (Transactions of The). A Complete Set, in- 
cluding the Proceedings of the Philological Society for the years 1842-1853. 
6 vols. The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1854 to 1876. 15 vols. The 
Philological Society’s Extra Volumes. 9 vols. In all 30 vols. 8vo. £19 13s. 64. 

Proceedings (The) of the Philological Society 1842-1853. 6 vols. 8vo. £8. 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 1854-1876. 16 vols. 8vo. £10 16s. 
*,° The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1878-4, are only to be had ir 
complete sets, as above. 
Separate Volumes. 


For 1854: containing pepe by Rev. J. W. Blakesley, Rev. T. 0. Cockayne, 
Rey. J. Davies, Dr. J. W. Donaldson, Dr. Theod. Goldstiicker, Prof. T. Hewitt 
Key, J. M. Kemble, Dr. R. G. Latham, J. M. Ludlow, Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
etc, 8vo.cl. £1 ls. 

For 1855; with papers by Dr. Carl Abel, Dr. W. Bleek, Rev. Jno. Davies, Miss 
A. Gurney, Jas. Kennedy, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. R. G. Latham, Henry Malden, 
W. Ridley, Thos. Watts, eee Wedgwood, etc. In 4 parts. 8vo. £1 Is. 

*,* Kamilaroi Language of Australia, by W. Ridley; and False Etymologies, by 

H. Wedgwood, separately. 1s. 

For 1866-7: with papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Lewis Kr. Daa, 
M. de Haan, W. C. Jourdain, James Kennedy, Pr-f. Key, Dr. G. Latham, J. M. 
Tudlow, Rev. J. J. 8. Perowne, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. Weymouth, Jos. 


Yates, etc. 7 parts. 8vo. (The Papers relating to the Society's Dicti 
are omitted.) £1 1s, each volume. J 6 y Sasiomonary 
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For 1858: including the volume of Early English Poems, Lives of the Saints, 
edited from MSS. by F. J. Furnivall; and papere by Ern, Adams, Prof. 
Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Rev. Francis Crawford, M. de Haan Hettema, 
Dr. BR. G. Latham, Dr. Lottner, ete. 8vo. cl. 12s. 


For 1859: with papers by Dr. E. Adams, Prof. Aufrecht, Herb. Coleridge, F. J. 
Furnivall, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Prof. De Morgan, F. Palszky, 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 12s. 


For 1860-1: including The Play of the Sacrament; and Pascon agau Arluth, the 
Passion of our ‘ord, in Cornish and English, both from MSS., edited by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes and papers by Dr. E. Adams, T. F. Barham, Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Herbert Coleridge, Sir John F. Davis, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. H. 
Key, Dr. ©. Lottner, Bishop Thirlwall, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. Wey- 
mouth, etc. 8vo.cl. 12s. 


For 1862-3 : with papers by C. B. Cayley, D. P. Fry, Prof. Key, H. Malden, 
Rich. Morris, F. W. Newman, Robert Peacock, Heusleigh Wedgwood, R. F. 
Weymouth, etc. 8vo.cl. 12s, 


For 1864: containing 1. pry ds (Jas.) Inquiry into the Character and Origin 
of the Possessive Augment in English, ete. ; a Newnan (Francis W.) Text of 
the Iguvine Inscriptions, with Interlinear Latin Translation; 3. Barnes's (Dr. 
W.) Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect; 4. Gwreans An Bys—The 
Creation: a Cornish Mystery, Cornish aud English, with Notes by Whitley 
Stokes, ete. 8vo.cl. 12s. 


*,* Separately: Manning’s Inquiry, 3s.—Newman’s Iguvine Inscription, 32.— 
Stokes’s Guisae in Bys, an eau e aioe 
For 1865: including Wheatley’s (H. B.) Dictionary of Reduplicated Words in the 
English Language; and papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Ed. Brock, C. B. Cayley, 
Rev. A. J. reat Prof. T, H. Key, Rev. E. H. Knowles, Prof. H. Malden, 
Hon. G. P. Marsh, John Rhys, Guthbrand Vigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, H. 
B. Wheatley, etc. 8vo.cl. 12s. 


For 1866: including 1. Gregor’s (Rev. Walter) Banffshire Dialect, with Glossary 
of Words omitted by Jamieson; 2. Edmondston’s (T.) Glossary of the Shetland 
Dialect; and papers by Prof. Cassal, C. B. Cayley, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. H. 
Key, Guthbrand Vigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, ete. 8vo.cl. 12s. 


*.¢ The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are out of print. 
Besides contributions in the shape of valuable and interesting pene the volume for 
1867 also includes: 1. Peacock’s (Rob. B.) Glossary of the Hundred of Lonsdale ; 
and 2. Ellis (A. Bh On Palwotype representing Spoken Sounds; and on the 
Diphthong “Uy.” The volume for 1868-9—1. Ellis’s (A. J.) Only English 
Proclamation of Henry III. in Oct. 1268; to which are added ‘‘ The Cuckoo’s Song 
and ‘The Prisoner's Prayer,’ Lyrics of the XIII. Century, with Glossary; and 2. 
Stokes’s (Whitley) Cornish Glossary. ‘That for 1870-2—1. Murray’s (Jas. A. H.) 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, with a linguistical map. That for 
1873-4—-Sweet's (H.) History of English Sounds. 


For 1875-6: containing the Rev. Richard Morris (President), Fourth and Fifth 
Annual Addregses. 1. Some Sources of Aryan Mythology by E. L. Brandreth ; 
2. C. B. Cayley on Certain Italian Diminutives; 3, Changes made by four 

oung Children in Pronouncing English Words, by Jas. M. Menzies; 4. The 
Manx Language, by Hl. Jenner; 5. The Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. 
Elworthy; 6. English Metre, by Prof. J. B. Mayor; 7. Words, Logic, and 
Grammar, by H. Sweet; 8. The Russian Language and its Dialecta, by W. R. 
Morfill; 9. Relics of the Cornish janes in Mount’s Bay, by H. Jenner. 
10. Dialects and Prehistoric Forms of Old English. By ee OP doy Esq. ; 
11. On the Dialects of Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, orcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, South Warwickshire, South North- 
amptonshire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and Surrey, with a 
New Classification of the English Dialects. By Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte 

' (with Two Maps), Index, etc. Part I., 6s,; Part II., 6e.; Part I1I,, 2s, 
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For 1877 8-9: con the President's (Henry Sweet, Esq.) Sixth, Seventh, and 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray) Eighth Annual Addresses. 1. Aecadian Phonology, by 
fessor A. H. Sayce; 2. On Here and There in Chaucer, by Dr. R. Weymouth ; 
3. The Grammar of the Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. Elworthy, Esq. ; 
4, English Metre, by Professor J. B. Mayor; 5. The Malagasy Language, by 
the Rev. W. E. Cousins; 6. The Anglo-Cymric Score, by A. J. Ellis, Esq., 
F.R.S. 7. Sounds and Forms of Spoken Swedish, by Henry Sweet, Esq.; 8. 
Russian Pronunciation, by Henry Sweet, Esq. Index, etc. Part I., 3s.; 
Part II., 7s. Part III. 8. 

For 1880-81: containing the President’s (Dr. J. A. Murray) Ninth Annual 
Address. 1. Remarks on some Phonetic Laws in Persian, by Prof. Charles 
Rieu, Ph.D.; 2. On Portuguese Simple Sounds, compared with those of 
Spanish, Italian, French, English, etc., Rae Prince L. L. Bonaparte ; 
3. The Middle Voice in Virgil’s neid, Boo VI., by Benjamin Dawson, B.A.; 
4. On a Difficulty in Russian Grammar, by C. B. Cayley; 5. The Polabes, 
by W. R. Morfilil, M.A.; 6. Notes on the Makua Language, by Rev. Chauncy 

aples, M.A.; 7. On the Distribution of English Place Names, by Walter R. 
Browne, M.A.; 8. Dare, “To Give’’; and t-Dere “‘To Put,’ by Prof. 
Postgate, M.A.; 9. On som Differences between the Speech ov Edinboro’ and 
London, by T. B. Sprague, M.A.; 10. Ninth Annual Address of the President 
(Dr. J. A. H. Murray) and Reports; 11. Sound-Notation, by H. Sweet, M.A.; 
12. On Gender, by iE. L. Brandreth ; 18. Tenth Annual Address of the Presi- 
dent, (A. J. Ellis, B.A.) and Reports; 14. Distribution of Place-Names in the 
Scottish Lowlands, by W. R. Browne, M.A.; 165. Some Latin and Greek 
Etymologies, and the change of Z to D in Latin, by J. P. Postgate, M.A.; 
Supplement; Proceedings ; Pe etc.; 16. Notes on the N of an, etc., 
in the Authorized and Revised Versions of the Bible. By B. Dawson, B.A. ; 
17. Notes on Translations of the New Testament. By B. Dawson, B.A.; 18. 
The Simple Sounds of all the Living Slavonic Languages compared with those 
of the Principal Neo-Latin and Germano-Scandinavian Tongues. By H.1.H. 
Prince L.-L. Bonaparte ; 19. On the Romonsch or Rhetian Languages in the 
Grisons and Tirol. By R. Martineau, M.A.—A Rough List of English Words 
found in Anglo-French, especially during the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries ; with numerous References. By the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A.; 
The Oxford MS. of the only English Proclamation of Henry III., 18 October, 
1258. By the Rev. W. W. Skeat, MA.; and Errata in A. J. Ellis’s copy of 
the only English Proclamation of Henry III., in Phil. Trans. 1869. Part I. ; 
Bi 220 to Prince L.-L. Bonaparte’s Paper on Neuter Neo-Latin Substantives ; 
Index; Errata in Mr. Sweet’s Paper on Sound Notation; List of Members. 
Part I. 12s. PartII. 8s. Part III. 7s. 

For 1882-3-4: 1. Eleventh Annual Address of the President to the Philological 
Society, delivered at the Anniversary Meeting, Friday, 19th May, 1882. By 
A. J. Ellis, B.A., etc.; Bead of Dr. J. Muir and Mr. H. Nicol. By the 
President ; On the Work of the Philological Society. By the President; Re- 

orts; Conclusion. By the President. 2. Some Latin Etymologies. By 

rof. Postgate, M.A. Initia] Mutations in the Living Celtic, Basque, Sardinian, 
and Italian Dialects. By H. I. H. Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. Spoken 
Portuguese. By H. Sweet, M.A. The Bosworth-Toller Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
By J. Platt, jun., cea The Etymology of “Surround.” By the Rev. Prof. 
Skeat. Old lish Verbs in ae and their Subsequent History. By Dr. J. A. 
H. Murray. ords connected with the Vine in Latin and the Neo-Latin 
Dialects. By H. 1. H. Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. Names cf European 
Reptiles in the Living Neo-Latin Languages. By H. I. H. Prince Louis- 
Lucien Bonaparte. Appendices I. and II. Monthly Abstracts for the Session 
1882-3. PartI. 106. Part II. 10s. 


The Soctety’s Extra Volumes. 


Early English Volume, 1862-64, containing: 1. Liber Cure Cocorum, A.D. ¢. 
1440. —2. Hampole’s (Richard Rolle) Pricke of Conscience, a.v. c. 1340,— 
3, The Castell off Love, a.p. c. 1320. 8vo. cloth, 1865. £1. 
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Or separately: Liber Cure Cocorum, Edited by Rich. Morris, 3s.; Hampole’s 
(Rolle) Pricke of Conscience, edited by Rich. Morris, 12s,; and The Castell off 
Love, edited by Dr. R. F. Weymouth, 63. 


Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in the Kentish 
Dialect, a.p, 1340. From the Autograph MS. in Brit. Mus. Edited with 
Introduction, Marginal Interpretations, and Glossarial Index, by Richard 
Morris. 8vo. cloth. 1866. 12s. 


Levins’s (Peter, a.p. 1570) Manipulus Vocabulorum: a Rhyming Dictionary of 
ae er ee With an Alphabetical Index by H. B. Wheatley. 8vo. 
cloth. - 16s. 


Skeat’s (Rev. W. W.) Maeso-Gothic Glossary, with an Introduction, an Outline of 
Mceso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and old and modern Eng- 
lish Words etymologically connected with Mosso-Gothic. 1868, 8vo.cl. 92. 

Ellis (A. J.) on Early English Pronunciation, with especial Reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer: containing an Investigation of the Correspondence of 
Writing with Speech in England from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present 
Day, etc. 4parts. 8vo. 1869-76. £2. 

Medieval Greek Texts: A Collection of the Earliest Compositions in Vulgar 
Greek, prior to a.p. 1500. With Prolegomena and Critical Notes by W. 
Wagner. Part I. Seven Poems, three of which appear for the first time. 
1870. ~“8vo. 108. 6d. 


Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, Journal of the. Edited by S. H. Cur- 
LonKAR. Published quarterly. 3s. each number. 


Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom (Transactions 
of ‘The). First Series, 6 Parts in 3 Vols., 4to., Plates; 1827-39. Second 
Series, 11 Vols. or 33 Parts. 8vo., Plates; 1843-82. A complete set, as far 
as published, £10 10s. Very scarce. The first series of this important 
series of contributions of many of the most eminent men of the day has long 
been out of priot and is very scarce. Of the Second Series, Vol. I.-IV., 
each containing three parts, are quite out of print, and can only be had in 
the complete series, noticed above. Three Numbers, price 4s. 6d. each, form 
a volume. The price of the volume complete, bound in cloth, is 13s. 6d. 


Separate Publications. 


. Fast1 Monasticit Agvi Saxonicr1: or an Alphabetical List of the Heads of 
Religious Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which is 
prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. By WaLtER 
pg Gray Bircu. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1872. 7s. 6d. 

II. Lr Caantanti pt Lancetuorro; a Troubadour’s Poem of the XIV. Cent, 
Edited from a MS. in the possession of the Royal Society of Literature, by. 
Watrer vE Gray Bircu. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1874. 7s. 

III. Inquisitro Comitatus CANTABRIGIENSIS, Dunc primum, e Manuscripto 
unico in Bibliotheca Cottoniensi aaservato, typis mandata: subjicitur Inquisitio 
Eliensis: cura N. E. 8. A. Hamilton. Royal 4to. With map and 3 facsimiles. 
1876. £2 2s. 

IV. A Commonrtacz-Boox or JouN Mitton. Reproduced by the autotype 
process from the original M8. in the possession of Sir Fred. U. Graham, Bart., 
of Netherby Hall. With an Introduction by A. J. Horwood. 8g. folio. 
Only one hundred copies printed. 1876. £2 2s. ; 

V. Cunronicon Ap pr Usx, a.v. 1877-1404. Edited, with a Translation and 
Notes, by Ev. Maunpg THomrson. Royal 8vo. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

Syro-Egyptian Society.—Original Papers read before the Syro- 

Egyptian Society of London. Volume I. Part 1. 8vo. sewed, 2 plates and a 
map, pp. 144. 3s. 6d. 

Temple.—Tux Lecenps or THE PansaB. By Captain R. C. Tempre, 

Ben Staff Corps, F.G.S., etc. Crown 8vo, Vols. I. Nos. 1 to 12, bound in 
cloth. £1 6. os. 18 to 15, wrappers. 2s, each, 


bat 
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Theosophist (The). A Monthly Journal devoted to Oriental Phi- 
losophy, Art, Literature, and Occultism; embracing Mesmerism, Spiritualism, 
and other Secret Sciences. Condacted by H. P. Blavatsky. 4to. Subscription 


annum £1. 2 A 
Tribner's American, European and Oriental Literary Record.— 
A Register of the most important works published in North and South 
America, in India, China, Europe, and the British Colonies ; with occasional 
Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, etc., books. 4to. In Monthly 
Numbers. Subscription 5s. per annum, or 6d, per number. A complete set, 
Nos. 1 to 142. London, 1865 to 1879. £12 12s. 


Archeology, Ethnography, Geography, History, Law, 
Literature, Numismatics, and Travels. 


Abel.—Stavic anp Latm. Ilchester Lectures on Comparative Lexico- 
raphy. Delivered at the Taylor Institution, Oxford. By Cann Anzu, Ph.D. 
ost 8v0. pp. viii.-124, cloth. 1883. 5s. 
Abel.—Linguistic Essays. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, p. 5. 
Ali.—Tue Proprosep Pottticat, Leeat anp Socran Rerorms IN THE 
Ottoman Empire and other Mohammedan States. By Movtavi Carrion Att, 
H.H. the Nizam’s Civil Service. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. liv.-184. 1883. 8s. 

Arnold.—Inp1an Ipytis. From the Sanskrit of the Mahabharata. By 
Epwin Arnoup, C.8.I. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xii.-282. 1883. 7s. 6d. 


Arnold.—Inpun Poetry. Sce ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,’’ page 4. 
Arnold.—Pearls of the Faith. See page 34. 


Baden-Powell.— A Manvat or THe JuRIsPRUDENCE FoR Forest 
Officers: being a Treatise on the Forest Law, and those branches of the general 
Civil and Criminal Law which are connected with Forest Administration; with 
a comparative Notice of the Chief Continental Laws. By B. H. Bapszn- 
Powg.1, B.C.8. 8vo. half-bound, pp. xxii-554. 1882. 12s. 

Baden-Powell.— A Manvat or THE Lanp Revenve Systems anp Lanp 
Tenures of British India, By B. H. Bapex-Powstt, B.C.8. Crown 8vyo. 
half-bound, pp. xii.-788. 1882. 12s. 

Badley.—Inpran Misstonary Recorp anD MrmMonrat VorvmE. By 
the Rev. B. H. Bapuey, of the American Methodist Mission. New Edition. 
8vo. cloth. [In Preparation]. 

Balfour.— Wars anp Strays FROM THE Far East. See p. 50. 

Balfour.—The Divine Classic of Nan-Hua. See page 50. 

Balfour.—Taorsr Texts. See page 34. 


Ballantyne.—Sanxuya Apuorisms or Kariza. See “Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,’’ p. 6. 


Beal.—See page 34. 


Bellew.—From tHe Invus to tHe Trois: a Narrative of a Journey 
through Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 1872; with a 
Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe Language, and a Record 
of Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on the March from the Indus 
to the Tigris. By H. W. Bexrew, C.S.1., Surgeon B.S.C., Author of “A 
Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 1857-58,’ Demy 8vo. cloth. pp. viii. 
and 496. 1874. I4s. 

Bellew.—Kasuurz anv Kasucar. A Narrative of the Journey of the 


Embasy to Kashgar in 1873-74. H. W. Betiew, C.S8.I. D 8yo. 
pp. xxxii. and 420. 1875. 16s. vt : emy 8yo. cloth, 
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Bellew —Tue Races or Arewanistan. Being a Brief Account of 
the Principal Nations inhabiting that Country. By Surgeon-Major H. W. 
Beiuew, C.S.I., late on Special Political Duty at Kabul. Crown 8vo. pp. 124, 
cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

Beveridge.—Tux Disraicr or Baxarcans; its History and Statistics. 

, By H. Bzuveripes, B.C.S. 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 460. 1876. 21s. 

Bibliotheca Orientalis: or, a Complete List of Books, Pamphlets, 
Essays, and Journals, published in France, Germany, England, and the 
Colonies, on the History and the Geography, the Religions, the Antiquities, 
Literature, and Languages of the East. Kdited by Caantes FrizpsnRict. 
Part I., 1876, sewed, pp. 86, 2s. 6d. Part II., 1877, pp. 100, 3s. 6d. Part 

% III., 1878, 3s. 62. art LV., 1879, 3s. Gd. Part V., 1880. 32. 

Biddulph.—Trrses or raz Hinpoo Koosn. By Major J. Broputes, 
B.S.C., Political Officer at Gilgit. 8vo. pp. 340, cloth. 1880. 158. 

Bleek.—Reznagp THE Fox in Sourn Arnica; or, Hottentot Fables 
and Tales. See page 42. 

Blochmann.—Scxoor Grocraruy or Inpra anv Barris Burman. By 
H. Brocumann, M.A. 12mo. wrapper, pp. vi. and 100. 2s. 62. 

Bombay Code, The.—Consisting of the Unrepeuled Bombay Regula- 
tions, Acts of the Supreme Council, relating solely to Bombay, and Acts of the 
Governor of Bombay in Council. With Ohistolor cal Table. Royal 8vo. pp. 
xxiv.—774, cloth. 1880. £1 ls. 

Bombay Presidency.—Gazerreer or tHE. Demy 8vo. half-bound. 
Vol. IT., 14s. Vols. III.-VII., 8s. each; Vol. VIII., 9s.; X., XI., XII, 
XIV., XVI., 8s. each. 

Bretschneider.—Nores on Cuinesk Mepimvat TRAVELLERS TO THE 
West. By E. BretscHNeiweR, M.D. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 130. 5s. 

Bretschneider.—On tHE Know LepcEe Posssessep py THE ANCIENT 
CHINESE OF THE AKABS AND ARABIAN COLONIES, and other Western Coun- 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. Brerscunziper, M.D., Physician 
of the Russian Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871. ls. 

Bretschneider.—Noriczs or THE MeprzvaL GrogRaPHy aNnp History 
oF CENTRAL AND WEsTERN Asia. Drawn from Chinese and Mongol Writings, 
and Compared with the Observations of Western Authors in the Middle Ages. 
By E. Bretscunsiper, M.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 233, with two Maps. 1876. 12s. 6d. 

Bretschneider. — ArcHoLoeican anp HistroricaL ReseaRcHES ON 
PexineG anp 1rs Environs. By E. Bretscuneiper, M.D., Physician to the 
Russian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8vo. sewed, pp. 64, with 4 Maps. 1876. 52. 

Bretschneider.—Borantcon Sintcum. Notes on Chinese Botany, from 
Native and Western Sources. By E. Brersouneiper, M.D. Crown 8vo. pp. 
228, wrapper. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

Budge.—Assyzian Texts. See p. 47. 

Budge.—Husrory or Esannappon. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, p. 4. 


Biihler.—Exeven Lanp-Grants oF THE CHauLuKyas or ANHILVAD. 
A Contribution to the History of Gujarat. By G. BUuLter. 16mo. sewed, 
pp- 126, with Facsimile. 3s. 6d. 

Burgess.—AnrcaZoLocicaL Survey or WersrEen Inpia. By James 
Burgess, LL.D., etc., ete. Vol. 1. Report of the First Season’s Operations 
in the Belgim and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to May, 1874. With 56 photo- 
graphs and lith. plates. Royal 4to. pp. viii. and 45. 1875. £2 28. 

Vol. 2. Report of the Second Season’s eat Report on the Antiquities of 
Kathiawad and Kacbh. 1874-5. With Map, Inscriptions, Photographs, etc. 
Roy. 4to. half bound, pp. x, and 242. 1876. £3 3s. 

Voi. 3. Report of the Third Season’s Operations. 1875-76. Report on the 
Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad District. Royal 4to. half bound 
pp. viii. and 138, with 66 photographic and lithographic plates. 1878. £2 2s. 
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Vols. 4. and 5, Reports on the Buddhist Cave Temples and their Inscriptions; 
and the Elura Cave Temples and the Brahmanical and Jaina Caves in Western 
India: containing Views, Plans, Sections, and Elevations of Facades of Cave 
Temples ; Drawings of Architectural and Mythological Sculptures ; Facsimiles 
of Inscriptions, etc.; witk Descriptive and Explanatory Text, and Translation, 
of Inscriptions, etc. Royal 4to. x.-140 and viii.-90, half morocco, gilt tops 
with 165 Plates and Woodcuts, 1883. £6 6s. 

Burgess.—Tue Rock Temries or Exvea or Vervt. A Handbook for 
isitors. By J. Burozss. 8vo. 3s. 6d., or with Twelve Photographs, 9s. 6d. 


Burgess.—Tux Rocx Trmpies or Evzrnanta Described and Illustrated 
with Plans and Drawings. By J. Brrogss. 8vo. cloth, pp. 80, with drawings, 
price 6s.; or with Thirteen Photographs, price £1. 

Burnell.—Exewents or Sovrn Inpran PatmocrarHy. From the 
Fourth to the Seventeenth Century a.p. By A.C. Burnety. Second Enlarged 
Edition, 35 Plates and Map. 4to. pp. xiv. and 148. 1878. £2 12s. 6d. 

Carletti—History or THE Conquest or Tunis. Translated by J. T. 
CaRvetti. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 40. 1883. 2s. 6d. 


Carpenter.—Tue Last Days 1n Encianp oF THE Rayan RaMMOHUN 
Roy. By Mary Canrentsr, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Cesnola.—Tuez Hisrory, Treasures, aND ANTIQUITIES OF SaLamMis, 
IN THE IsuanpD or Cyprrs. By A. P. Di Cesnoza, F.S.A. With an 
Introduction by S. Brecn, D.C.L., ee of the Egyptian and Oriental Anti- 
quities in the British Museum. With over 700 [Illustrations and Map of 
Ancient Cyprus, Royal 8vo. pp. xlviii.-325, cloth, 1882, £1 lls. 6d. 


Chamberlain.—Jaranxse Porrry. See ‘‘Triibner’s Oriental Series,” 


page 4. 

Chattopadhyaya.—Tue Yatzas; or the Popular Dramas of Bengal. 
Post 8vo. pp. 50, wrapper. 1882. 2s. 

Clarke.— Tue Enexisn Stations 1n THE Hitt Recions or Inpra: their 
Value and Importance, with some Statistics of their Produce and Trade. By 
Hype Crarxz, V.P.S.8. Post 8vo. paper, pp. 48. 1881. . ls. 

Colebrooke.—Tax Lirk anp Miscettangous Essays or Henny THomas 
CoLEBRO0oKe. In 3 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth. 1873. Vol. 1. The Biography by 
his Son, Sir T. E. Corzsrooxe, Bart., M.P. With Portrait and Map. pp. xil. 
and 492. 14s. Vols, II. and IIl, The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes 
by E. B. Cowxx1, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. 
pp. xvi.-544, and x.-520. 28s. 

Crawford.— ReEcottecrions or Travets 1x New ZEALAND AND AUSTRALIA. 
By J. C. Crawrorp, F.G.S., Resident Magistrate, Wellington, etc.,etc. With 
Maps and Illustrations, 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 468. 1880. 18s. 

Cunningham.—Corrts Inscrirrionum Inpicanvm. Vol. I. Inscrip- 
tions of Asoka. Xeepetes by Avexanper Cunninonam, C.S.1., etc. 4to, 
cloth, pp. xiv. 142 and vi., with 31 plates. 1879. 32s. 

Cunningham.—Tue Srura or Buarnutr. A Buddhist Monument, 
ornamented with numerous Sculptures illustrative of Buddhist Legend and 
History in the third century B.c. By ALEXANDER Cunnrnoaaw, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
Director-General Archwological Survey of India, etc. Royal 4to. cloth, gilt, 
pp- viii. and 144, with 51 Photographs and Lithographic Plates. 1879. £3 3s. 

ham.—Tue Ancient Grocrapuy or Inpra. I. The Buddhist 
Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re- 
tired). With thirteen Maps, 8vo. pp. xx. 590, cloth. 1870. 28s. 

Cunningham.—Ancnzorocica, Suxvey or Inpra. Reports, made. 
during the years 1862-1882. By A. Cunnincuay, ©.9.1., Major-General, 
etc. With Maps and Plates. Vols. 1to18. 8vo. cloth. 10s. and 12s. each. 
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Cust.—Picrones or Inpian Lire. Sketched with the Pen from 1852 
to 1881. By R. N. Cust, late of H.M. Indian Civil Service, and Hon, Sec. 
to the Royal Asiatic Society. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 346. 1881. 7s. 6d. 


Cust.—Easr Inptuw Lanavaces. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” 
page 3. 

pig STE oF Arnica. See ‘‘Triibner’s Oriental Series,’’ 
page 6. 

Cust.—Livevistic anp Orrentan Essays. See “ Triibner’s Oriental 
Series,’’ page 4. 

Dalton.—Dzscrierirve Eranotoay or Benoat. By Epwarp Tvrtx 
Datron, C.S.I., Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
Portraits copied from Photographs. 33 Lithograph Plates. 4to. half-calf, 
pp. 340. £6 6s. 

Da Cunha.—Nores on tHe History and ANTIQUITIES oF CHAUL AND 
Bassein. By J. Gerson pa Cunna, M.R.C.S. and L.M. Eng., etc. 8vo0. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 262. With 17 photographs, 9 plates anda map. £1 5s. 


Da Cunha.—Conrerevrions To THE Stupy or Invo-PortusvEse Nvuuis- 
matics. ByJ.G.Da Cunna, M.R.C.S., etc, Crown 8vo. stitched in wrapper. 
Fasc. I-pp. 18, with 1 plate; Fasc. II. pp. 16, with 1 plate, each 2s. 6d. 


Das.—Tue Inpian Ryor, Lanp Tax, PERMANENT SETTLEMENT, AND THE 
Famine. Chiefly compiled by ABHAy Cuanan Das. Post 8vo, cloth, pp. 
iv.-662. 1881. 12s, ? 


Davids.—Corns, Erc., or Certon. See ‘‘ Numismata Orientala,” Vol. 
I. Part VI. 


Dennys.—Caina anp Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 
those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, etc. ; with 56 Maps 
and Plans. By W. F. Mayers, H.M.’s Consular Service; N. B. Dennys, 
late H.M.’s Consular Service; and C. Kina, Lieut. R.M.A. Edited by N. 
B. Dennys. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2s. 


Dowson.—Dicrronany of Hindu Mythology, etc. See “‘ Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,” page 3. 


Egerton.—An Iztrusrratep Hanppook or Inpian Arms; being a 
Classified and Descriptive Catalogue of the Armes exhibited at the India 
Museum ; with an In'roductory Sketch of the Military History of India. By 
the Hon. W. Eozrton, M.A., M.P. 4to. sewed, pp. viii. and 162, 1880. 2s. 6d. 


Elliot.—Memorrs on tHE History, Fork.torr, anp DistRrBurion oF 

' He Races or tue NortH Westeen Provinces oy Inp1a; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir H. M. Exuiot, K.C.B. FKdited, etc., by Joun Beawzs, 
B.C.S., ete. In 2 vols. demy 8vo., pp. xx., 370, and 396, cloth. With two 
Plates, and four coloured Maps. 1869. 36s. 


Elliot.—Cormvs or Sournern Inpia. See ‘‘ Numismata Orientalia.” 
Vol. If1. Part II. page 30. 


Elliot.—Tue History or Inpra, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Complete in Eight Vols. Edited from the Posthumous 
Papers of the late Sir H. M. Extuiot, K.C.B., E. India Co.’s B.C.S., by 
Prof. J. Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 8vo. cloth. 1867-1877. 


Vol. I. pp xxxii. and 542. £4 4s.—Vol. II. pp. x. and 580. 18s,—Vol. IIT. pp. xii. 
and 627. 24s.—Vol.IV. pp. x. and 563. 21s.—Vol. V. pp. xii. and 576. 2ls. 
—Vol. VI. pp. viii. and 6574. 218,—Vol. VII. pp. viil. and 574, 21s.— 
Vol. VIII. pp. xxxii., 444, and Ixviii. 24s. Complete sets, £8 8s, 
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Farley.—Ecyrr, Crrrvs, axp Astatic Turkey. By J. L. FarLey, 
Author of “The Resources of Turkey,” etc. Demy 8vo. cl., pp. xvi.-270. 1878. 
10s. 6d. 

Featherman.—Tuxe Socrat History or THE Races or Manxrnp. Vol. 
V. The Aramaeans. By A. Fgaruzrman. To be completed in about Ten 
Volumes. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvii. and €64. 1881. £1 Ie. 

Fenton.—Earty Hesrew Lire: a Study in Sociology. By Joun 
Fenton. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 102. 1880. 5s. ; 

Fergusson and Burgess.—Tur Cave Terres or Inpua. By James 
Ferovason, D.C.L., F.B.S., and Jamzs Burcess, F.R.G.S. Imp. 8vo. half 
bound, pp. xx. and 536, with 98 Plates. £2 2s. 

Fergusson.—T erg anp Serpent Worsuir; or, Illustrations of Mytho- 
logy and Art in India in the First and Fourth Centuries after Christ. From 
the Sculptures of Buddhist Topes at Sanchi and Amravati. Second revised 
Edition. By J. Fzucusson, D.C.L. 4to. half bouud pp. xvi. and 276, with 
101 plates. 1873. Out of print. 

Fer, n.—AnrcuxoLoey iv Inpra. With especial reference to the 

orks of Babu Rajendralala Mitra. By J. Ferausson, C.I.E. 8vo. pp. 116, 
with Illustrations, sewed. 1884. 5s. 

Fornander.—Awn Account oF THE PotynesraN Race: Its Origin and 
Migration, and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of 
Kamebameha I. By A. Fornanper, Circuit Judge of the Island of Maui, 
H.I. Post 8vo. cloth. Vol. I., pp. xvi. and 248. 1877. 7s. 6d. Vol. II., 
pp. vili. and 400, cloth. 1880. 10s. 6d. 

Forsyth.—Rerort or A Misston to YaRkunp IN 1873, under Command 
of Str T. D. Foasyrn, K.C.S.I., C.B., Bengal Civil Service, with Historical 
and Geographical Information regarding the Possessions of the Ameer of 
Yarkund. With 45 Photographs, 4 Lithographic Plates, and a large Folding 
Map of Eastern Turkestan. 4to. cloth, pp. iv. and 573. £5 5s. 

Gardner.—Parrturan Cornace. See ‘‘ Numismata Orientalia. Vol. I. 
Part V. 


Garrett—A Crasstcat Drctronany or Inp14, illustrative of the My- 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
the Hindus. By Joun Garnett. 8vo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 28s. 

Garrett.—SvurrLemENT TO THE ABOVE CxasstcaL Dictionary or Inpra. 
By J. Garrett, Dir. of Public Instruction, Mysore. 8vo. cloth, pp. 160. 7s. 6d. 


Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of India. Edited by Cuantzs 
Grant, Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. Second 
Edition. With a very large folding Map of the Central Provinces of India. 
Demy 8vo. pp. clvii. and 582, cloth. 1870, £1 4s. 

Geiger.—ContTrreutions To THE History or THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
Human Racer. Lectures and Dissertations by L.Gerezr. Translated from 
the German by D. Asher, Ph.D. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 156. 1880. 6s. 


Goldstiicker—On roe Dxrictencies In THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION 
or Hinpu Law; being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India As- 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870. By Turopor Gotpstticxer, Professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, London, &c. Demy 8vo. pp. 56, sewed. 1s. 64, 

Gover.— nx Forx-Sones or Sournern Inpra. By Cuantes E. Gover. 
8yo. pp. xxiii. and 299, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d. 


Griffin —Tux Rasas or tax Punsas. History of the Principal States 
in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Government. By 
Leven H. Grirrin, B.O0.8.; Under Sec. to Gov. of the Punjab, Author of 
ce ie Chiefs,” etc. Second edition. Royal 8vo., pp. xiv. and 630. 

73. Qi. 
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Griffis. —Tue Mrxapo’s Eurree. Book I. History of Japan from 
660 B.O. to 1872 a.p. Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and 
Studies in Japan, 1870-74. By W.E. Grirris. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
8vo. pp. 626, cloth. 1883. £1. 

Growse.—Maruvra: A District Memoir. By F. 8. Growsz, B.C.S., 


C.I.E.Second Revised Edition. Illustrated. 4to. boards, pp. xxiv. and 520. 
1880. 42s, 


Hahn.—Tsuni||Goam. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 5. 


Head.—Cornace or Lypra ann Persta. See ‘‘ Numismata Orientalia.” 
Vol. I, Part III. 

Heaton.—Avstratian Dicrronary or Dates anp MEN oF THE TIME. 
Containing the History of Australasia, from 1642 to May,1879. By I. H. Heaton. 
Royal 8vo. cloth pp. iv.—654. 1879. 16s. 

Hebrew Literature Society. See page 71. 


Hodgson.—Essays on THE Lanavacxs, LireraturE, AnD RELIGION 
or NEPAL AND Tiszt; together with further Papers on the Geography, 
Ethnology, and Commerce of those Countries. By B. H. Hopason, late 
British Minister at Nep&l. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 288. 1874. 14s. 


Hodgson.—Essars on Inpran Sunsects. See “Triibner’s Oriental 
Series,” p. 4. 

Hunter.—Tue Imprrmit Gazerreer or Inpu. By W. W. Hunter, 
C.I.E., LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 
Published by Command of the Secretary of State for India. 9 vols. 8vo. 
half morocco. 1881. 

‘* A great work has been unostentatiously carried on for the last twelve years in India, the 
importance of which it is bl aerate to ve Lint This is nothing less than a complete 
statistical survey of the entire British Empire in Hindostan. . . . We have said enough to show 
that the ‘ Imperial Gazetteer ’ is no mere dry collection of statistics; it is a treasury from which 
the politician and economist may draw countless stores of valuable information, and into which 
the general reader can dip with the certainty of always finding something both to interest and 
instruct him.”?— Times. 


Hunter.—A Sraristicat Account or BenaAL. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., 


LL.D. Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 
VOL 


J. 24 Pargana&s and Sundarbana, X. D&rjfling, Jalpéigurf and Kuch Behar 
Il. Nadiy& and Jessor, XI. Patné and Séran. [State. 
IIl. Midnapur, Hdgif and Hourah. XII. Gayé and Shéhabéd. 
lV. Bardwé4n, Birbhadm and Baénkurf. XIII. Tirhut and Champéran. 
V. Dacca, Békargasj, Faridpur and Mai- XIV. Bhdgalpur and Sant4l Parganas. 


mansinb. XV, Monghys and Purniab. 

VI. Chittagong Hill Tracts, Chittagong, XVI. Hazéribégh and Lohérdagé. 
Noékh4i{, Tipperah, and Hill Tipperah XVII. Singbham, Chati4, N4gpur Tributary 
8tate. States and Ménbham. 


VII. Meldah, Rangpur and Din4jpur. XVIII. Cuttack and Balasor. 
VIII. R&jshahf and Bogré. XIX. Purf, and Orissa Tributary States, 
1X. Murshid4b4d and Pébné4. XX. Fisheries, Botany, and General Index 


Published by command of the Government of India. In 20 Vols, 8vo. half- 
morocco. 5. 

Hunter.—A Sratisticat Accounr or Assam. By W. W. Honren, 
LL.D., C.1.E. 2 vols. 8vo. half morocco, pp. 420 and 490, with Two Maps. 
1879. 108. 

Hunter.—Famove Aspects or Beneat Disrricrs, A System of Famine 
Warnings. By W. W. Hontzk, LL.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 216. 1874. 7s. 64. 

Hunter.—Tue Inpran Mousatmans. By W. W. Hunter, LL.D., etc. 
Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. 219. 1876, 10s. 6d. 

Hunter.—An Account or THE British SerrLeMenT oF ADEN 
in Arabia. Compiled by Captain F. M. Hunter, Assistant Political Resident, 
Aden. Demy 8vo, balf-morocco, pp. xii.-232. 1377. 7s, 6d. 

Hunter.—A BRIEF HISTORY or THE InpIan Prortx. By W. W. 
Hunter, C.1.E., LL.D. Crown 8yo. pp. 222 with map, cloth. 1884. 3s. 6d. 
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Hunter.—Indian Empire. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 5: 


India.—Finance anp Revenve Accounts or THE GOVERNMENT OF, for 
1882-83. Fep. 8vo. pp. viii.-220, boards. 1884. 2s. 6d. 


Japan.—Mar or Nirron (Japan): Compiles from Native Maps, and 
the Notes of recent Travellers. By R. H. Buunron, F.R.G.8., 1880. In 
4 sheets, 21s.; roller, varnished, £1 11s. 6d.; Folded, in case, £1 5s. 6d. 


Juvenalis Satire.—With a Literal English Prose Translation and 
and Notes. By J. D. Lewis, M.A. Second, Revised, and considerably 
Enlarged Edition. 2 Vols. post 8vo. pp. xii.-230, and 400,cloth. 1882. 12s. 


Leitner.—Srxin-I-Istam. Being a Sketch of the History and 
Literature of Muhammadanism and their place in Universal History. For the 
use of Mauleis. By G. W. Leitner. Part I. The Farly History of Arabia 
to the fall of the Abassides. 8vo. sewed. Lahore. 6s, 

Leitner.—Hisrory or InpicENous EpucaTioN IN THE .PANJAB SINCE 
Annexation, and in 1882. By G. W. Leitner, LL.D., late on epecial duty 
with the Education Commission appointed by the Government of jodie Feap. 
folio, pp. 588, paper boards, 1883. £5. 

Leland.—Fusane; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Cuantes G, Letanp. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xix, and 212, 1875. 7s. 6d, 


Leland.—The Gypsies. See page 69. 

Leonowens.—Tne Romance or Siamese Harem Lire. By Mrs. Anna 
H. Lzeonowens, Author of ‘The English Governess at the Siamese Court.” 
With 17 Jilustrations, principally from Photographs, by the permission of J. 
Thomson, Esq. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 28. 1873. 14s. 

Leonowens.—Tue Enotish Governess at THE S1amEsE Court: 
being Recollections of six years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok. By Anna 
Hangrette Leonowsns. With Illustrations from Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 332. 1870 12s. 


TOD ane Proverbs and Emblems. See Tribner’s Oriental 

ries, page 4. 

Linde—Tra mum Inpu. A Sketch, Index, and Register of the Tea 
Industry in India, published together with a Map of all the Tea Districts, etc. 
By F. Linpg, Surveyor, Compiler of a Map of the Tea Localities of Assam 
etc. Folio, wrapper, pp. xxii.-30, map mounted and in cloth boards. 1879. 63s. 


McCrindle.—The Commerce and Navigation of the Erythrman Sea. 
Being a Translation of the Periplus Maris Erythraei, by an Anonymous Writer 
and of Arrian’s Account of the Voyage of Nearkhos, from the Mouth of the 
Indus to the Head of the Persian Gulf. With Introduction, Commentary 
Notes, and Index, Post 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 288. 1879. 7s. 6d. ; 


McCrindle—Awncienr Inpra as Descrrpep BY MEGASTHENES AND 
Arnian. A Translation of Fragments of the Indika of Megasthenés collected 
by Dr. Scpwanserx, and of the First Part of the Indika of Arrian. By J 
W. McCuinoxg, M.A., Principal of Gov. College, Patna. With Tnkbbdushen 
Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xii224. 1877. 7s, 6d. 


McCrindle.—Awncrext Inp1 as described by Ktésias, the Knidian 
a translation of the abridgment of his “Indica,” by Photios, and fragments 
of that work preserved in other writers. By J. W. McCrixprx, M.A. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Index. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii.—104. 1882. 6s. 


MacKenzie.—The History of the Relations of the Go i 
the Hill Tribes of the North-East Frontier of Bengal. RO Cuse Nee 
B.C.8., See. to the Gov. Bengal. Royal. 8vo. pp. xviii.-586, cloth, with Map. 
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Madden.—Coms or THE Jews. See ‘‘ Numismata Orientalia.”? Vol. IT. 


Malleson.—Essars ann Lecrores on Inpran Historicat Sunsxcts. By 
Col. G. B, Matizson, C.S.I. Second Issue. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 348. 1876. 5s. 


Markham.—Tue Nazratives of THE Mission oF GEORGE Boatz, 
B.C.S., to the Teshu Lama, and of the Journey of T. Manning to Lhasa. Edited, 
with Notes, Introduction, and lives of Bogle and Manning, by C. RB. Marxnaw, 
C.B. Second Edition. 8vo. Maps and Illus., pp. clxi. 314, cl. 1879. 21s. 


Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia. New International Edition. 


See under Numrsmata ORIENTALIA. 


Marsden.—NvumismaTa Oxzrentatia Ittusteata. The Plates of the 
Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, of the Collection of the late W. Marsden. 
Engraved from Drawings made under his Directions. 4to. 57 Plates, cl. 31s. 6d. 


Mason.—Burma: Its People and Productions; or, Notes on the Fauna, 
Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu and Burma. By the Rev. F. Mason, 
D.D. Vol. I. Geology, Mineralogy, and Zoology. Vol. II. Botany. Re- 
written by W. Tuzosaxp, late Deputy-Sup. Geological Survey of India, 2 
vols. Royal 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 660; xvi. and 781 and xxxvi. cloth. 1864, 4£3., 


Matthews.—Erunotogy anp Partotocy or tHe Hipatsa Inprans. 
By Wasuincton Matruews, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Army. Contents :— 
Ethoograpby, Philology, Grammar, Dictionary, and English-Hidatsa Voca- 
bulary. 8vo. cloth. £1 11s. 6d. 


Mayers.—China and Japan. Seo Dznnys. 


Mayers.—Tue Curse Government. A Manual of Chinese Titles, 
categorically arranged and explained, with an Appendix. By W. F. Mayezrs. 
Roy. 8vo. cloth, pp. vili.-160. 1878. £1 10s, 


Metcalfe.—Tue EnctisHMAN AND THE ScANDINAVIAN; or, @ Comparison 
of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Literature. By Fxepericx Metcaure, M.A., 
Author of ‘* The Oxonian in Iceland, ete. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 512. 1880. 18s. 


Mitra.—Tue Antiquitres oF Orissa. By RasenpRarata Mirra. 
Published under Orders of the Government of India. Folio, cloth. Vol. I. 
pp. 180. With a Map and 36 Plates. 1875. £6 6s, Vol. II. pp. vi. and 178. 
1880. £4 4s. 


Mitra —Buppua Gara; the Hermitage of Sakya Muni. By Rasen- 
DRALALA MiTua, LL.D., C.1.E. 4to. cloth, pp. xvi. aod 258, with 51 plates. 
1878. £3, 

Mitra.—Tue Sansxnit Bupputisr Lrreeature or Nerat. By RasenpEa- 
tata Mirra, LL.D., C.1.E. 8vo. cloth, pp. xlviii.-340. 1882, 12s, 6d. 


Moor.—Txe Hinvv Panrueon. By Epwarp Moor, F.R.S. <A new 
edition, with additional Plates, Condensed and Annotated by the Rev. W. O. 
Simpson. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiii, and 401, with 62 Plates. 1864. £3. 


Morris.—A Desceretrve anp HistoricaL Account oF THE GoDAVERY 
District in the Presidency of Madras. By H. Mornis, formerly M.C.S. 8vo. 
cloth, with map, pp. xii. and 390. 1878, 12s. 


Miiller.—Ancrent Inscerprions in Certon. By Dr. Epwarp Miz. 
2 Vols. Text, crown 8yo., pp. 220, cloth and plates, oblong folio, cloth. 
1883. 2ls. 

Notes, Rovex, or Journeys made in the years 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873, in Syria, down the Tigris, India, Kashmir, Ceylon, Japan, Mon- 
golia, Siberia, the United States, the Sandwich Islands, and Australasia. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 624, cloth, 1875, 14s. 
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Numismata Orientalia.—Tae InrenwatiowaL Nuwismata ORIENTALIA. 
Edited by Eowarp Tuomas, F.R.S., etc. Vol. I. Illustrated with 20 Plates 
anda Map. Royal 4to. cloth. 1878. £3 130. 6d. 


Also in 6 Parts sold separately, viz.:— 

Part I.—Ancient Indian Weights. By E. Tuomas, F.R.S., etc. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. 84, with a Plate and a Map of the India of Manu. 9s. 6d. 

Part I1.—Coins of the Urtuki Turkumans. By Srantey Lane Poors, Corpus 
Christi College Oxford. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 44, with 6 Plates. 9s. 

Part II]. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the Fall 
of the Dynasty of the Achemenide. By Barctay V. Heap, Assistant- 
Keeper of Coins, British Museum. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. viii. and 56, with 
three Autotype Plates. 10s. 6d. 

Part IV. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Epwarp Tuomas RoGErs, 

Royal 4to. sewed, pp. iv. and 22, and 1 Plate. 5s. 

Part v. The Parthian Coinage. By Percy Garpner, M.A. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. iv. and 65, with 8 Autotype Plates. 18s. 

Part VI. On the Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon. With a Discussion of 
the Ceylon Date of the Buddba’s Death. By T. W. Ruys Davinps, Barrister- 
at-Law, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 60, with Plate. 
10s. 

Numismata Orientalia.— Vor. II. Coms or tHe Jews. Being a History 
of the Jewish gore and Money in the Old and New Testaments. By FrepEvick 
W. Mavpen, M.R.A.S., Member of the Numismatic Society of London, 
Sete | of the Brighton College, ete., ete. With 279 woodcuts and a plate 
of alphabets. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 330. 1881. £2. 

Or as a separate volume, cloth. £2 2s. 

Numismata Orientalia—Vol III. Part I. Tue Comms or ARAKAN, OF 
Prov, AND OF Burma. By Lieut.-General Sir Antoun Puayvee, C.B., 
K.C.8.1., G.C.M.G., late Commissioner of British Burma. Royal 4to., pp. 
viii. and 48, with 5 Autotype Illustrationa, sewed. 1882. 88. 6d. Also con- 
tains the Indian Balhara and the Arabian Intercourse with India in the Ninth 
and following centuries. By Epwarp Tuomas, F.R.S. 

Numismata Orientalia.—Vol. III. Part II. THe Coms or SournERn 
Inpia. By Sir W. Etxrot. Royal 4to. 

Olcott.—A Buddhist Catechism, according to the Canon of the Southern 
Church. By Colonel H. 8. Olcott, President of the Theosophical Society, 
24mo. pp. 32, wrapper. 1881. Is. 

Oppert.—On rue Ancrent Commerce or Inp1a: A Lecture. By Dr. 
G. Orrert. 8vo. paper, 50 pp. 1879. le. 

Oppert.—Contrisvtions To THE History or SourHERn Inpra. Part I. 
Hage  spaood By Dr. G. Oppert. 8vo. paper, pp. vi. and 74, with a Plate. 
1882. 4s. 

Orientalia Antiqua ; on Documents anp REsEARCHES RELATING TO 
THE History oF THE WaRitincs, LANGUAGES, AND ARTS OF THE East. 
Edited oF Terrien DE La Courznig, M.R.A.S., etc., etc. Feap. 4to. pp. 96, 
with 14 Plates, wrapper. Part I. pro Vol. I., complete in 6 parts, price 30s. 

Osburn——Tue Monvumentat History of Eaypr, as recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By Witttam Ospuen. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols, 8vo. pp. xii. and 161; vii. and 643, cloth, 
£2 2s. Out of print. 

Vol. I.—From tke Colonization of the V: 
Vol. II1.—From the Visit of Abram ie eveeces Mee ak $a daa 

Oxley.—Eeyrr: and the Wonders of the Land of the Pharoahs. B 
W. Oxtey. Illustrated by a New Version of the Bhagavat-Gita, an Episode 
of the Mahabharat, one of the Epic Poems of Ancient India. Crown 8vo. pp. 
viii -328, cloth. 1884, 7s. 6d. 
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Palestine.—Memoirs of the Survey of Western Palestine. Edited by 
W. Basant, M.A., and E. H. Parmer, M.A., under the Direction of the 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Complete in Seven Volumes. 
Demy 4to. cloth, with a Portfolio of Plans, and large scale Map. Second Issue. 
Price Twenty Guineas. 

Palmer.—Eerrrian Cunontcies, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By Witiram Patmer, M.A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2 vels.. 8vo, cloth, pp, lxxiv. and 428, and viii, and 636. 1861. 12s, 

Patell—Cowasszz Parett’s Curonotocy, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hind4s, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowassen SoRaBJBE 
PATELL. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50s. 

Pathya-Vakya, or Niti-Sastra. Moral Maxims extracted from the 

ritings of Oriental Philosophers. Corrected, Paraphrased, and Translated 
into uae By A. D. A. Wisayasinaa. Foolscap 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 
64. Colombo, 1881. 8s. 

Paton.—A History or tHe Ecyrrran Revorvrion, from the Period of 
the Mamelukes to the Death of Mohammed Ali; from Arab and European 
Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A. Paton. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 395, viii. and 446. 1870. 7s. 6d. 

Pfoundes.—Fu 80 Mimi Bukuro.—A Buneer or Japanese Notes. 
By Cart. Prounpgs, of Yokohama. 8vo, sewed, pp. 184. 7s. 6d. 

Phayre.—Corvs or Araxkan, Etc. See ‘‘Numismata Orientalia.” 
Vol. III. Part I. 

Piry.—Le Sart Eprr. Litrerature Curorsz. See page 36. 

Playfair.—Tue Cities anp Towns or Coina. A Geographical Diction- 
ary by G. M. H. Puarrar, of Her Majesty’s Consular Service in Chine. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 506. 1879. 25s. ; . 

Poole.—Comvs or tHe Untuxi Turxumins. See ‘‘ Numismata Ori- 

_  entalia.”” Vol. I. Part IT. 

Poole.—A ScHeme or Monammapan Dynasties Durina THE KHALIFATE. 
By S. L. Pootz, B.A. Oxon., M.R.A.S., Author of “ Selections from the Koran,” 
etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. 8, with a plate. 1880. 2s. 

Poole. —Awn Inprex to Preropicat Literature. By W. F. Poole, 
LL.D., Librarian of the Chicago Public Library. Third Edition, brought 
down to January, 1882. Royal 8vo. pp. xxviil. and 1442, cloth. 1883. 
£3 13s. 6d. Wrappers, £3 10s. 

Ralston.—Tibetan Tales. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 5. 


Ram Raz.—Essay on the Ancuirecture of the Hinpus. By Ram Raz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 
64, sewed. London, 1834, £2 2s. 

Ravenstein.—Tue Russians on THE Amur; its Discovery, Conquest, 
and Colonization, with a Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, Produc- 
tions, and Commercial Capabilities, and Personal Accounts of Russian Travel- 
lers. By E. G. Ravenstrin, F.R.G.S. With 4 tinted Lithographs and 3 
Maps. | 8vo. cloth, pp. 500. 1861. 15. 

Raverty.—Norzs on AFGHANISTAN AND Pant or Batvucnistan, Geo- 

phical, Ethno hical,and Historical. By Major H. G. Raveary, Bombay 

ative Infantry (Retired). Fcap. folio, wrapper. Sections I. and II. pp. 98. 

1880. 2s. Section III. pp. vi. and 218. 1881, 6s. Section IV. pp. x-136. 
1883. 34. 

Rice.—Mysore Inscerrrions. Translated for the Government by 
Lzwis Rice. 8vo. pp. vii. 336, and xxx. With a Frontispiece and Map 
Bangalore, 1879. £1 Os. 
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Rockhill.—Lirz or tHE Buppua. See ‘‘Triibner’s Oriental Series, 
page 6. 

Roe and Fryer.—Travers i Inpra in THE SzvENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Sir Tuomas Roe and Dr. Joun Fryer. Reprinted from the “Calcutta 
Weekly Englishman.”’ 8vo. cloth, pp. 474. 1873. 78.60. . 

Rogers.—Coms or THE Tutunt Dynasty. Seo ‘‘Numismata Ori- 
entalia.’? Vol. I. Part. IV. 

Routledge.—Enexish Ruiz ann Native Oprnton in Inpra. From 
Notes taken in the years 1870-74. By James Rovuriepes. Post 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 344. 1878. 10s. 6d. : ; 

Schiefner.—Tibetan Tales. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 5. 

Schlagintweit.— GLossary or GreocRraPuicaL TeRus From Inpra AND 
Tiset, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By HeRmANN DE 
ScuLagintwett. Forming, with a “‘ Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,’ the Third Volume of H., A., and R. pe SCHLAGINTWEIT’S 
‘* Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.’"’ With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
293. 1863. £4. 

Sewell.—Report on THE AMARAVATI Tork, and Excavations on its Site 
in 1877. By R. Sewett, M.C.S. Royal 4to. 4 plates, pp. 70, boards. 1880. 3s. 

Sewell.— AnrcuxotocicaL Survey or Sovrazrn Inpra. Lists of the 
Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras. Compiled under the Orders 
of Government, by R. Szwett, M.C.S. Vol. I., 4to. pp. xii-326, lxii., cloth. 
1882. 20s. 

Sherring.—Hindu Tribes and Castes as represeuted in Benares. By 
the Rev. M. A. Sugraina., With Illustrations. 4to. Cloth. Vol. I. pp. xxiv. 
and 408. 1872. Now £6 6s. Vol. IJ. pp. lxviii. and 376. 1879. £2 8s. 
Vol. IfL. pp. xii. and 336. 1881. £112s. ~ 

Sherring —Tue Sacrep City or tae Hrpvus. An Account of 

. Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Suennine, M.A., 
LL.D. ; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Firzepwaxp Hatt, Esq., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxXvi. and 388, with numerous full-page illustrations. 1868. 21s. 

Sibree.—Tux Great Arnican Istanp. Chapters on Madagascar. A 
Popular Account of Recent Researches in the Physical Geography, Geology, 
and Exploration of the Country, and its Natural History and Botany, and in 
the Origin and Division, Customs and Language, Superstitions, Folk-Lore and 
Religious Belief, and Practices of the Different Tribes. Together with Illus- 
trations of Scripture and Early Church History, from Native Statists and 
Missionary Experience. By the Rev. Jas. Siprer, jun., F.R.G.S., of the 
London Missionary Society, etc. Demy 8vo. cloth, with Maps and IIlus- 
trations, pp. xii. and 372. 1880. 12s. 

Smith.—ContrrsvuTions TowARDS THE Marerta Mrpica and NatuRAL 
History or Cuna. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Porrgr Smiru, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. £1 1s. 

Strangford.—Oricrnat Letrers anv Papers OF THE LATE VISCOUNT 
STRANGFORD, upon Philological and Kindred Subjects. Edited byViscouNTESs 
STRANGFORD. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xxii. and 284. 1878. 12s. 6d. 

Thomas.—Ancrent Inpran Wercuts. See Numismata Orientalia.’’ 

Vol. I. Part I. 

Thomas.—CommMeEnts oN Recent PEnitvi DecipHeRMENts. With an 
Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristin. Illustrated by Coins, Ry 
Epwarp Tuomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 1872. 83. 6d. 

Thomas.—Sassanran Corns, Communicated to the Numismatic Society 
of London. By E. Tuomas, F.R.S. Two parts. With 3 Plates and a Wood- 
cut. 12mo, sewed, pp. 43. 5s. 
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Thomas.—The Indian Balharé, and the Arabian intercourse with 
India in the ninth and following centuries. By Epwarp Tuomas. Seo 
Numismata Orientalia, Vol. III. Part I. page 30. 

Thomas.—Jarnism ; or, ‘The Early Faith of Asoka. With Illustration 
of tbe Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians, 
With a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By E. Toomas, F.R.S. 
8vo. pp. viii., 24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and Woodcuts. 7e. 6d. 

Thomas.—Recorps or tHE Gurra Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscrip- 
tions, Written History, Local Tradition and Coins. To which is added a 
Chapter on the Arabs in Sind. By Epwarp Tuomas, F.R.S. Folio, with a 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth, pp. iv. and 64. 1876. Price 14s. 

Thomas.—Tue Curonictes or THE Parnin Krnes or Dent. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By Epwarp 
Tuomas, F.R.S, With numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467 1871. £1 8s. 

Thomas.—Tuz Revenve Resources or tHe Muewat Empire in Invi, 
from a.p. 1593 to a.p. 1707. A Supplement to “Tbe Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kings of Delhi.” By E. Toomas, F.R.S. 8vo., pp. 60, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Thorburn.—Bannt ; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. THorsvrn, 
1.C.8., Settlement Officer of the Bannd District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 480, 
1876. 188. : 

Vaughan. — THe Manners anv Customs oF THE CHINESE OF THE 
Srrarts Serrtemznts. By J. D. Vavanan, Advocate and Solicitor, Supreme 
Court, Straits Settlements. 8vo. pp. iv.-120, boards. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

Watson.—Inpex To tHe Native anp Sctentiric Names or InpIAN AND 
oTHER Eastern Economic Puants anv Propucts, By J. F. Warson, 
M.A., M.D., etc. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp.650. 1868. £1 Ils. 6d. 

Wedgwood.—Conrestep Erymoxogres in the Dictionary of the Rev. 

. W. Skeat. By Hensterah Wepewoop. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii.-194. 
1882. 5s. 

West and Buhler.—A Dicest or tat Hrxpv Law of Inheritance, 
Partition, Adoption; Embodying the Replies of the Sastris in the Courts of the 
Bombay Presidency. With Introductions and Notes by the Hon. Justice Ray- 
MOND West and J. G. Biinter, C.1.E. Third Edition. 8vo. pp. xc.-1460, 
wrapper. 1884. 36s. 

Wheeler.—Tue Hisrory or Inpra From THE Eartiest Acxs. By J. 
TaLBpoys WHEELER, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, etc.etc. Demy 8vo.c]. 1867-1881. 

Vol. 1. The Vedic Period and the Maha Bharata. pp. Ixxy. and 576. £3 10s. 
Vol. II., The Ramayana and the Brahmanic Period. pp. lxxxviii. and 680, with 
two Maps. 21s. Vol. III. Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanica] Revival. pp. 484, 
with two maps, 18%. Vol. IV. Part I. Mussulman Rule. pp. xxxii. and 320, 
14s. Vol. IV. Part II. Moghul Empire—Aurangzeb. pp. xxviii. and 280. 12s, 

Wheeler.— Farry Recorps or British Inpra. A History of the 
English Settlement in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of 
old travellers and other contemporary Documents, from the earliest period 
down to the rise of British Power in India. By J. TaLsors WHBBLER. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 392. 1878. 15s. 

Williams.—Mopren Inpra anv THE Inprans. See Triibner’s Oriental 
Series, p. 4. 

Wise._Conrenrant on THE Hinpu System or Mepicine. By T. A. 
Wisz, M.D., Bengal Medical Service, 8vo., pp. xx. and 432, cloth. 7s, 6d. 

Wise.—Revrew or Tae History or Mepicinx. By Tuomas A. 
Wisr, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I., pp. xcviii. and 397; Vol. IL, 


pp. 574, 10s. 
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Adi Granth (The); oz, THz Hoxy Scurerures or rue Sixus, traus- 
lated from the original Gurmukhi, with Introductory Essays, by Dr. Exnest 
Taumpr, Prof. Oriental Languages Munich, Roy, 8vo. cl. pp. 866. £2 12s. 64, 

Alabaster.—Tux Wauere. or tue Law: Buddhism illustrated from 
Siamese Sources by the Modern Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an account of 
the Phrabat. By Hznny Auasastse, Interpreter of H.M. Consulate-General 
in Siam. Demy 8vo. pp. lviii. and 324, cloth. 1871. 14s. 

Amberley.—An Axatysis oF Reticious Breuer. By Vuisoourt 
AMBERLEY. 2 vols. 8vo. cl., pp. xvi. 496 and 512. 1876. 30s. 

Apastambiya Dharma Sutram.—Arnorisms or THE SacrEp Laws oF 
THR Hinous, by Apastamba. Edited, witha Translation and Notes, by G. Biibler. 
2 parts. 8vo. cloth, 1868-7]. £1 4s. 6d. 

Arnold.—Tue Lieut or Asta; or, The Great Renunciation (Maha- 
bbinishkramana). Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India, 
and Founder of Buddhism (as told by an Indian Buddhist). By Enwin ARnovp, 
C.8.I., etc. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. parchment, pp. xvi. and 238, 1882. 
2s. 6d. Library Edition, post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Illustrated Edition. 4to. 
pp. xx.-196, cloth. 1884. 21s. 

Arnold.—Inpman Porrny. See ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 4. 


Arnold.—Prarts or THE Farru; or, Islam’s Rosary. Being the 
Ninety-nine Beautifal Names of Allah (Asma-el-’Husna), with Comments in 
Verse from various Oriental sources as made by an Indian Mussulman. By 
E. Arnon, C.8.1., ete. Third Ed. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. xvi.-320. 1884. 7s. 64 

Balfour.—Taorst Texts; Ethical, Political, and Speculative. By 
Freperick Henry Batrour, Editor of the North-China Herald. Imp. 8yo. 

; p- vi. 118, cloth [1884], price 10s. 6d, 

B tyne.—The Sanlhya Aphorisms of Kapila. See ‘“ Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,”” p. 6. 

Banerjea.—Tue Antan Wrrngss, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures 
in corroboration of Biblical History and the Rudiments of Christian Doctrine. 
Including Dissertations on the Original Home and Early Adventures of Indo- 
Arians, By the Rev. K. M. Bangrszea. 8vo. sewed, pp. xviii. and 236. 8. 6d. 


Barth.—Rexierons or Inpra. See “Triibner’s Oriental Series,” 
page 4. 

Beal.—Travers or Fan Han anv Suna-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 a.p. and 518 a.p.) Translated from the Chinese, 
by S. Bear, B.A. Crown 8vo. pp. xxiii. and 210, cloth, with a coloured 
map. Out of print. 

Beal.—A Carena or Buppuist Scriprures rrom THE CuinesE. By S. 

; Beat, B.A. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 1871. lds. 

Beal.—Tue Romantic Leaenn or Sixuya Boupvoa. From the 
Chinese-Sanscrit by the Rev. S. Beat. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 1875. 12s. 

Beal.—Tue Duammarapa. See ‘Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 3. 

Beal.—Assrracr or Four Lecrurts on Buppnist LrreraTUReE IN Cun, 
Delivered at University College, London. By Samurn Brat. Demy 8yo. 
cloth, pp. 208. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

Beal.—Buddhist Records of the Western World. See “ Triibner’s 

_ Oriental Series,” p. 6. 

Bigandet.—Gavpama, the Buddha of the Burmese. See ‘ Triibner’s 

Oriental Series,” page 4. 


Brockie.—Inp1aw Puitosopny. Introductory Pa B 
Buockte. 8vo. pp. 26, sewed, 1872, Bisse’ y Wruax 
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Brown.—Txez Dzrvisues; or, Onrentat SprerrvarrsM. By Joux P. 
Brown, Sec. and Dragoman of Legation of U.S.A. Constantinople. With 
twenty-four Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 415. 14s. 


Burnell. —Tux Onprnances or Maxv. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series.’ 
page 6, 
Callaway.—Tre Reurerous Syereu oF THE AMAZULU. 

Part I.—Unkulunkulu; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Kev. Canon Cattaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4s. 

Part II.—Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Catraway, M.D, 1869. 8vo. pp. 197, sewed. 1869. 4s. 

Part IIT.—Izinyanga Zokubula ; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulo, in 
their own words. With a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Cattaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4s. 

Part IV.—Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft, 8vo. pp. 40, sewed. Le. 62. 


Chalmers.—Tue Onicrn or tHe CHINESE; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By JoHN Cuatmers, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 5s. 

Clarke.—Ten Great Retieions: an Essay in Comparative Theology. 
Ry James Freeman Cuarxe. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 528. 1871. 15s. 


Clarke.—Txen Gneat Reuicions. Part II. A Comparison of All 
* Religions. By J. F.Crarke. Demy 8vo., pp, xxviii.-414, cloth. 1888, 10s. 6d, 


Clarke.—Srrrent anp Srva Worsarp, and Mythology in Central 
America, Africa and Asia. By Hyoz Cuarks, Esq. 8ve. sewed. 1s. 


Conway.—Tue Sacrep Antnotocy. A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. 
Collected and edited by M. D. Conway. Sth edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xvi. and 480. 1876. 12s, 

Cooméra Swamy.—Tux Darnivansa; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, 
with Notes. By Sir M. Coom{na SwAmy, Mudeliar. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
174. 1874, 10s. 64. 

Cooméra Swamy.—Tue Dartuivansa; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. With Notes. Demy 
8vo. cloth, pp. 100. 1874. 6s. 

Cooméra Swamy.—Svurra Nipdra; or, the Dialogues and Discourses 
of Gotama Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. 
By Sir M. Coomdna Swamy. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 160. 1874. 68. 

Coran.—ExrtRacts FROM THE CoRAN IN THE ORIGINAL, wirH ENGLIsH 
Renpeginc. Compiled by Sir Wirt1am Murr, K.C.8.1., LL.D., Author of 
the ** Life of Mahomet." Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 58. 1880. 3s. 6d. 

Cowell.—Tue Sarva Darsana Samenana. See ‘Triibner’s Oriental 
Series,” p. 5. , 

Cunningham.—Tue Bursa Tores; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India: comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening and Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. Ky Brev.-Major A. Cunningham. Illustrated. 
8yo. cloth, 33 Plates, pp. xxxvi. 370. 1854. £2 2s. 

Da Cunha.—Memors on THE History or tHE ToorH-Retic or Crrton ; 
with an Essay on the Life and System of Gautama Buddha. By J. Garson 
pa CunHA. 8vo.cloth, pp.xiv.and 70 With 4 whotographs and cuts. 7s. 6d. 
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Davids.—Bonpuisr Brera Sronres. Seo Triibner’s Oriental Series,” 
e 4. 

Davies Hine Purosoruy. See Triibner’s Oriental Series,’”’ page 5. 

Dowson.—Dicrionany or Hinpv Myruotoer, erc. See Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,’’ page 4. / 

Dickson.—Tuxz Patrwoxxna, being the Buddhist Office of the Con- 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson, M.A 8vo. sd., pp. 69. 2s. ; 

Edkins.—Curmese Buppuism. See ‘Triibner’s Oriental Series,” 

age 4. 

Bakins.—Rexroto in Curna. See ‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” p. 6. 

Eitel—Hanppoox ror Taz Srupent or Curvese Buppuism. By the 
Rev. E. J. Errezt, L. M.S. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 224. 1870, 18: 

Eitel.—Boppuism: its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 
In Three Lectures. By Rev. E. J. Eirer, M.A. Ph.D. Second Edition. 
Demy Svo. sewed, pp. 130. 1873. 5s. 

Examination (Candid) of Theism.—By Physicus. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xviii. and 198. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

Faber.—A sysremMaticaL Dicest oF THE Doctrives or ConFUcIvs, 
according to the ANALECTs, GreaT LEARNING, and Doctrine of the Mzan. 
with an Introduction on the Authorities upon Conrucius and Confucianism. 
By Eanst Faper, Rhenish Missionary. ‘Translated from the German by P. 
G. von Méllendorff. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 131. 1875. 12s. 6d. 

Faber.—Inrropuction To THE SctENcE oF CurneEsE RELIGIon. A Critique 
of Max Miiller and other Au hors. By the Rev. Ennst Faser, Rhenish 
pecan? in Canton. Crown 8vo. stitched in wrapper, pp. xii. and 164. 1880. 
8. 6d. 

Faber.—Tue Minn or Mencrus. See ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” p. 4. 

Giles.—Recorp or tHE Buppuisr Kinepoms. Translated from the 
ee by H. A. Giugs, of H.M. Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
x.-129. 5s. 

Gough.—_Tue Pumosopny or THE UpanisHaps. See ‘ Triibner’s 

riental Series,” p. 6. 

Gubernatis.—Zootocican Mytuowoey; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By ANGELO pz GuBeRNaris, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Instituto di Studii Superiori e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xXvi. and 432, vii. and 442. 28s. 

Gulshan I. Raz: Tue Mysric Rost Ganpen or Sa’p up pin Mammup 
Suanistant. The Persian Text, with an English Translation and Notes, chiefly 
from the erties of Muhammed Bin Yahya Lahiji. By E. H. Wurnrig., 
M.A., late of H.M.B.C.S, 4to. cloth, pp. xvi. 94 and 60. 1880. 10s. 6d. 

Hardy.—Curistianiry and BuppHism Companep. By the late Rev. 
R. Spgncz Harpy, Hon, Member Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd. pp. 188. 6s. 

Haug.—Tue Pansts. See ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” p. 3. 

Haug.—Tue Airarxya Brauwanam or THE Ria Vena: containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Have, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona Galisga: etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £2 2s, 

Hawken.—Ura-Sasrra: Comments, Linguistic and Doctrinal, on 


Sacred and Mythic Literature, By J.D, Hawken.  8vo. cloth, pp. viii. ~288, 
78. 6d, 
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Hershon.—A Tatuupic Miscentany. See “ Triibner’s Oriental 
Series,”’ p. 4. 


H on.—Essars RELATING To Inpran Susyecrs. See “ Triibner’s 
ental Series,” p. 4. 


Inman.—Ancrent Pagan ann Mopern Curistian Sympouism Exrosep 
AND Expxainep. By THomas Jnuan, M.D. Second Edition. With Ulustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xl. and 148. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

Johnson.—Oxrentat Retiarons and thei Relation to Universal Reli- 
gion, By Samuzt Jounson. First Section—India. In 2 Volumes, post 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 408 and 402. 2is 

Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.—For 
Papers on Buddhism contained in it, see page 11. 

Kistner.—Buppua anv unis Doctrines. A Bibliographical Essay. By 
Otro Kistner. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2s. 6d. 


Koran (The); commonly called Toe Atcoran or Monammen. Trans- 
lated into English ale a from the original Arabic. By Gzorex Sate, 
Gent. To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 472. 7s. 

Koran.—Arabic text. Lithographed in Oudh. Foolscap 8vo. pp. 
602. sewed. Lucknow, a.x. 1296 (1877). 9s. 


Lane.—Tue Koran. See ‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” p. 3. 


Legge.—ConructanisM IN Retation To Curistianiry. A Paper read 
before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11,1877. By Rev. 
James Lzeccr, D.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 12. 1877. 1s, 6d. 


Legge.—Tue Lr anv Tzacutines or Conrucrus. With Explanatory 
Notes. By James Leace, D.D. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. 
and 338. 1877. 10s. 6d. 


Legge.—Tue Lire anp Worxs or Mencius. With Essays and Notes. 
By James Lecoas. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 402. 1875. 12s. 


Legge.—Cuuvese Crassics. 9. under “Chinese,” p. 51. 


Leigh.—Tuz ReEticion oF THE Wortpv. By H. Stone Leren. 12mo. 
pp. xii. 66, cloth. 1869. 2s. 6d. 


M‘Clatchie.—Conructan Cosmocony. A Translation eae the 
Chinese Text opposite) of Section 49 (Treatise on Cosmogony) of the “Com- 
plete Works ”’ of the Philosopher Choo-Foo-Tze. With Explanatory Notes by 
the Rev. Tu. M‘Cratcuse, M.A. Small 4to. pp. xviii. and 162. 1874. 12s. 6d. 


Mills —Tue Inpran Sarnt; or, Buddha and Buddhism.—A Sketch 
Historical and Critical. By C. D. B. Mizxs. 8vo. cl., pp. 192. 7s. 6d, 


itra.— Buppna Gara, the Hermitage of S&kya Muni. By Raszn- 
ae ae Mitra, LL. D., C.1.E. 4to. cloth, pp. xvi. and 258, with 51 Plates. 


1878. £3. 


Muhammed.—Tue Lire or Monamuep. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Ishak. By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. FerpinanpD WistTen- 
yep. The Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 21s. Introduction, 
Notes, and Index in German. 8vo, pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 7s. 6d. Each 
Perea eee Gotha and Leyden Libraries, b 

f the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha an yden raries, has 

Riplect dovoeaen y Meet catorrahd penta with the utmost exactness. z 
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Maller. —Txe Hyoovs or tae Rie Vepa i tHe Samurra anp Papa 
Texts. Reprinted from the Editio Princept by F. Max Mutizr, M.A. 
Second. Edition. With the two texts on parallel pages. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 
800-828, stitched in wrapper. 1877. £1 12s. 


Muir.—TRans.aTions FRoM THE Sansxzit. Sce “ Triibner’s Oriental 
Series,” p. 3. 


Muir.—Onicrnat Sanskerr Texts—v. under Sanskrit. 


Muir.— Extracts rrom THE Conan. In the Original, with English 
rendering. Compiled by Sir Wrut1am Murr, K.C.S.I., LL.D., Author of 
‘The Life of Mahomet,” Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 64, cloth. 1880. 3s. 6d. 


Miiller.—Tnr Sacrep Hymns or THE Branurns, as preserved to us 
in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Miitzver, M.A., Oxford. Volume I. Hymns to the 
Maruts or the Storm Gods. 8vo. pp clii. and 264. 128, 6d. 


Miiller.—Lxcrurz on Buppuisr Niamism. By F. Max Miizrrer, 
M.A. Delivered before the Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th 
September, 1869. (Translated from the German.) Sewed. 1869. Is. 


Miiller.—Rie Vreva Samurra anv Papa Texts. See page 89. 


Newman.—Hesrew Tuerwu. By F. W. Newman. Royal 8vo. stiff 
wrappers, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. 4. 6d. 


Piry.—Le Sarr Epir, Ervpe pe Lirrerarore Curnorsz. Préparée 
par A. THévpuirz Prry, du Service des Douanes Maritimes de Chine. 4to. 
pp. xx. and 320, cloth. 1879. 21s. 


Priaulx.—Quzstiones Mosaicz; or, the first part of the Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmonp pbs 
Bravvork PRiavux. 8vo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12s. 


Redhouse.—Tuer Mrsnuvi. See ‘“ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” p. 4. 


Rig-Veda Sanhita.—A CotLecrion or Ancient Hinpu Hymns. - Con- 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit by the late H. H. Wiuson, M.A. 2nd Ed., with a Postscript by 
Dr. Frrzgpwarp Harr. Vol. 1. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348, price 21s. 


Rig-Veda Sanhita.—A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace HayMan Witson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc, Edited by E. B. Cowrin, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. [V., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14s. : 

A few copies of Vols. II. and ILI. stilt left. (Vols. V. and VI. tn the Press. 


Rockhill.— Tue Lrre or raz Buppna. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” 
page 6. 


Sacred Books (The) or rue East. Translated by various Oriental 
Scholars, and Edited by F. Max Miiller. All 8vo. cloth. 


Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Mii ler. Part I. The Khan- 
dogya-Upanishad. The Talavakara-Upanishad. The Aitareya-Aranyaka. 
The Kaushitaki-Bréhmana-Upanishad and the Vagasansyi-Samhita-Upanishad. 
pp. xii. and 320. 10s. 6a. 


Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the Schools of Apastamba, 
Gautama, Vasishtba, and Baudhdyana. Translated by Georg Biihler. Part I... 
Apastamba and Gautama. pp. |x. and 312. 1879. 10s. 6d. : 
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Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of Confucianism. Translated 
by James Legge. Part I. The Shi King. The Religious Portions of the Shih 

ing The Hsiao King. pp. xxxii.and 492. 1879. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. The Vendidad. Translated by James 
Darmesteter. PP. civ. and 240. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. V. Pahlavi Texts. Part I. The Bundahis, Bahman Yast, and Shayast-la 
Shayast. Translated by E. W. West. pp. Ixxiv. and 438. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. VI. The Quran. Part I. Translated by E. H. Palmer. pp. cxx. and 
268, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

is pis eau of Vishnu. Translated by Julius Jolly. pp. xl. and 

. 8. ° 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgita with other extracts from the Mahabharata. 
Translated by Kashinath Trunbak Telang. pp. 446. 10s. 6d. 

ble or The Qur’an. Part II. Translated by E. H. Palmer. pp. x. and 362. 

Ss. . 
be epee Suttanipata, ete. Translated by V. Fausbéll. pp. lvi. and 224, 
3. 6d. 

Vol. XI. The Mahaparinibbana Sutta. The Tevigga Sutta. The Mahasudassana 
Sutta. The Dhamma-Kakkappavattana Sutta. Translated by T. W. Rhys 
Davids. . Xlviii.-320. 108. 6d. 

Vol. XII. e Satapatha-Brahmana. Translated by Prof. Eggeling. Vol. I. 
pp. xlviii. and 456. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XIII. The Patimokkha. Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. The Maha- 
vagga, Part I. Translated by Dr. H. Oldenberg. pp. xxxviii. and 360. 108. 6d. 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Lavis of the Aryas, as taught in the Schools of Vasishtha 
and Baudhayana. Translated by Prof. Georg Buhler. 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. Part I Sreadalated b F. Max Miiller. [Jn preparation 

Vol. XVI, The Yi King. Translated by James Legge. pp. xxii. and 448. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. XVII. The Mahavagya. Part II. Translated by i W. Rhys Davids, and 
Dr. H. Oldenberg. 

Vol. XVIII. The Dadistén-i Dinik and Mainyé6-i Khard. Pahlavi Texts. Part 
II. Translated by E. W. West. 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. Translated by Samuel Beal. 

Vol. XX. The Yayu-Puréna, Translated by Prof. Bhardurkar’ of Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. 

Vol. XXI. The Seqdhermes undarika. Translated by Prof. Kern. 

Vol. XXII. The Akarénga-Sitra. Translated by Prof. Jacobi. 

Schlagintweit.—Buppaism in Trszt. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Baddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emit Scatacintweit, LL.D. Witha 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2s. 

Sell.—Tue Farrn or Istam. By the Rev. E. Sex, Fellow of the 
University of Madras. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 270. 1880. 6s. 6d. 


Sell.—Iun-1-Taswip; or, Art of Reading the Quran. By the Rev. 
E. Szxx, B.D. 8vo., pp. 48, wrappers. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

Sherring.—Txue Hixpoo Puecems. By the Rev. M. A. Suernine, 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 120. 58. , ' 

8ingh.—Saxuex Boox; or, the Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after- 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
Author's photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 205. Benares, 1873. 15s. 

Sinnett.—‘I' ne Occurt Wort. By A. P. Srxwert, President of the 
Simla Eclectic Theosophical Society. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., pp. xiv. and 
140, cloth. 1884. 3s. 6d. 

Sinnett.—Esoreric Buppnism. By A. P. Sinwerr, Author of the 


“Occult World,” President of the Simla Eclectic Theosophical Society. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo., pp. xx. and 216, cloth. 1884. 7s. 6d 
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Syed Ahmad.—A Sxnres or Essays on THE Lirzg or Monammen, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syep AumapD Kuan Bananon, C.8.I., Author 
of the “ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,’’ Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asistic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien- 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. £1 10s. 


Thomas.—Jatnism. See page 28. 


Tiele—Octiumves or THE History or Retieron. See ‘ Triibner’s 
_ Oriental Series,” page 6. 

Tiele.—History of Egyptian Religion. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 
page 5. 

Vishnu-Purana (The); a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 
Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Purinas. By the late H. H. Wiuson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc.,etc. Edited by FirzzEpwarp 
Haur. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. 1. pp. cxl. and 200; Vol. 11. pp. 343; Vol. III, 
PP. 348; Vol IV. pp. 346, cloth; Vol. V.Part I. pp. 392, cloth. 10s. 6d. each. 

ol. V., Part 2, containing the Index, compiled by F. Hall. 8vo. cloth, pp. 268. 
12s. 


Wake.—Tue Evotvrion or Moratity. Being a History of the 
Development of Moral Culture. By C. Sraninanp Waker, author of 
‘Chapters on Man,’’etc. Two vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 506, xii. and 474. 
le. 


Wherry.—Commentary on the Quran. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 
page 5. 

Wilson.—Works of the late Hornack Harman Witson, M.A., F.R.S., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcuttaand Paris, andof the Oriental 
Soc. of Germany, etc., and Boden Prof. of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, 

Vols J. and II. Essays anp Lectores chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus. 
by the late H. H. Wizson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. Collected and edited by Dr. 
Reingotp Rost. 2 vols. cloth, pp. xiii. and 399, vi. and 416. 2]s. 


COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 


POLYGLOTS. 


Beames.—Ovtiiwes or Inpran Paitorogy. With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian pA tae By Joun Beames. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 1868. 62. 

Beames.—A Comparative GraMMaR OF THE MopEeRN Aryan LanevacEs 
or Inbia (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By Jonn Brames, Bengal C.S., M.R.A.S., &c. 8vo. cloth. Vol. 
i On Sounds. pp. perent Bee 1872. 16s. Vol. 11. The Noun and the 

ronoun. pp. Xii, an - - 16s. Vol III. T ‘ . xii, 
A ee ol III. The Verb. pp. xii, and 

Bellows. —Enouien OvTLINE VocasButaky, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by JoHN BeLLows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters.By Professor SuMMERS, 
King’s College, London. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6s. 

Bellows.—Ovuriine DicTIonsRy, FORTHE USE OF Misstonaxres, Explorers, 
and Students of ae By Max Miitter, M.A.,Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by Jonn Betrows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 7s. 6d. 
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Caldwell.—A Comparative Grammar or tHE Dravipiay, on Souru- 
Inpian Famiry or Lanauacss. By the Rev. R. CatpweLt, LL.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. pp, 806. 1875, 288. 


Calligaris.—Lx Compacnon pg Tous, ov Dicrionnarre Po.ya@Lorre. 
Par le Colonel Louis Cauuica nis, Grand Officier, ete. (French—Latin—Italian— 
Spanish—Portuguese—German—English—Modern Greek—Arabic—Turkish.) 
2 vols. 4to., pp. 1157 and 746. Turin, £4 4. 


Campbell.—Sprcimens oF THE Lanovaaes or Inpra, including Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier, By Sir G. 
CamPBELL, M.P. Folio, paper, pp. 808. 1874. £1 lle. 6d, 


Clarke—RxszarcHEs 1n PRreE-HIsToRIC AND Proro-H1sToRtc ComPARA- 
TIVE PuHILoLocy, MYTHOLOGY, AND ARCHOLOGY, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian Families. By Hypz 
CLarkE. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 1875. 2s. 6d. 


Cust.—Laneuacts oF THE East Inpres. See Triibner’s Oriental 
Series,” page 3. 


Douse.—Garium’s Law; A Stupy: or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the so-called ‘ Lautverschiebung.” To which are added some Remarks on 
the Primitive Indo-European X, ont several Appendices, By T. Lz Mancuant 
Dovse. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 250. 10s. 6d. 


Dwight.—Mopzgw Purtoxroer: Its Discovery, History, and Influence. 
New edition, with Maps, Tabular Views, and an Index. By Bensamin W. 
Dwieut. In two vols. cr. 8vo, cloth. First series, pp. 360 ; second series, 
pp. xi. and 554. £1. 


Edkins.—Curna’s Pracz 1n Puitotogy. An Attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a Common Origin. By the Rev. Joszru 
Evxins. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 403. 10s. 6d. 


Ellis.—Erevuscan Numerars. By Rosert Exzis, B.D. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. 52. 2s. 6d. 


Ellis—Tue Asiatic A¥FrnitIzes oF THE Oxp ITattans. By Rosert 
Euurs, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and author of “ Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul.” Crown 8vo. pp. iv. 156, cloth. 1870. 5a. 


Ellis—On Nomenats, as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 
By Kosert E.tis, B.D., Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 94. 3s. 6d. 


Ellis—Prrvvia Scyruica. ‘The Quichua Language of Peru: its 
derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lycian, and the Pre-Aryan language of Etruria. By Ropext Exuis, B.D. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 219. 1875. 6s. 


English and Welsh Languages.—Tue Inriuence or tHe EnGiisH np 
Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869. Ile. 


Geiger.—ConTRIBUTIONS TO THE History oF THE DrVELOPMENT OF THE 
Human Race. Lectures and Dissertations. By LazanusGeicex. Translated 
from the Second German Edition by Davin Asuzn, Ph.D. Post 8vo, cloth, 
pp. x. and 156. 1880. 63. 
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Grey.—Hawnpnoox or Arricax, AvsTRALIAN, AND Potynrstan Paur- 
LOLOGY, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir Georce Grey and Dr. H. I. Buexx. 

Vol. I. Part 1.—South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 20s. 

Vol. I. Part 2.—Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo.pp. 70. 4s. 

Vol.I. Part $.—Madagascar. 8vo. PP. 24. 2s, 

Vol. II. Part 1.—Australia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. 3s. F 

Vol. Ii, Part 2.—Papuan Languuges of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. p.12. le. 

Vol. II. Part $.—Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part I., Australia). S8vo. pp. 34. 2s. 

Vol. II. Part BONEN ere the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Isjands. 8vo. pp. 
76. 78. 

Vol. II. Part4 (continuation).—Polynesia and Borneo, 8vo. pp. 77-154. 7s. 

Vol. 111. Part 1.—Manuscripts and Incunables. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part 1.—Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 266. 12s. 


Gubernatis.—ZooLtocicat Mytnotocy; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By ANGELO DE GuREKNATIS, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Instituto di Studii Superiori e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 432, vii. and 442, 28s. 


Hoernle.-—A Comparative GRAMMAR OF THE Gaupran LaneuacE, with 
Special Reference to the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a Language Map 
and a Table of Alphabets, By A. F. R. Hozrrnuz. Demy 8vo. pp. 474 
1880. 18s. 


Hunter.—A Comparative Dictionary of the Non-Aryan Languages of 
India and High Asia. With a Dissertation, Political and Linguistic, on the 
Aboriginal Races. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., of H.M.’s Civil Service. 
Being a Lexicon of 144+ Languages, illustrating Turanian Speech. Compiled 
from the Hodgson Lists, Government Archives, and Original MSS., arranged 
with Prefaces and Indices in English, French, German, Russian, and Latin. 
Large 4to. cloth, toned paper, pp. 230. 1869. 42s. 


Kilgour.—Tse Hesrew ox Isentan Rack, including the Pelasgians, 
the Phenicians, the Jews, the British, and others. By Henry Kitcovur. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 76. 1872. 2s. 6d. 


March.—A Comparative GraMMak OF THE AneLo-Saxon LaneuacE; 
in which its forms are illustrated hy those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Francis A. Marcu, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 253. 1877. 10s. 


Notley.— A Comparative GpamMaz oF THE Frencu, Itatran, SPaNisH, 
AND Porrucussz Lancuaces. By Epwin A. Norrey. Crown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xv. and 396. 7s. 6d. 


Oppert.—On the Classification of Languages. A Contribution to Com- 
parative Philology. By Dr.G.Orrrnrr. 8vo. paper, pp. vi. and 146. 1879. 7s.6d. 


Oriental Congress.—Report of the Proceedings of the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of (‘rientalists held in London, 1874. Roy. 8vo. paper, pp. 76. 6s. 


Oriental Congress —Transacrions or THE SECOND SESSION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL CoNGRESS OF OnreNTALISTs, held in London in September, 
1874. Edited by Ronerr K. Dovatas, Honorary Secretary. Demy 8yo. 
cloth, pp. vill. and 456, 2Is, 

Pezzi.—Anryan PuiLoLoey, according to the most recent Researches 
Glottologia Aria Recentissima), Remarks Historical and Critical By 

OMENICO Pxzz1, Membro della Facolta de Filosofia e lettere della R. 
Universit. di Torino. Translated by E. 8. Ropers, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Gonville and Caius College, Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 199. 68. 
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Sayce.—An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By A. H. 
Sayer, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 1872. 7s. 6d. 


Sayce.— Tue Princietes or Comparative Pumonocy. By A. H. 


Sayce, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. cl., pp. xxxii. and 416, 10s. 6d. 


Schleicher.—CompenDIuM oF THE CoMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE INDO- 
European, Sanskrit, Greek, AND Latin LaNnGuaces. By Avuoust 
Scuteicuer. ‘Translated from the German by H. Benpatt, B.A., Chr. 
Coll. Camb. 8va. cloth, Part:I. Grammar. pp. 184. 1874. 7s. 6d. 
Part II. Morphology. pp. viii. and 104. 1877. 6s. 


Singer.—Grammar or THE Honearran Lanouace sIMpuiriep. By 
Gnatius Singer. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi.-88. 1882. 


Triibner’s Collection of Simplified Grammars of the principal Astatic 
AND Evropgan Lanouaaes. Edited by Remmuorp Rost, LL.D., Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, uniformly bound. 

ere ee Persian, and Arabic. By the late E. H. Palmer, M.A. 
- 112. 6s. 
II.—Hungarian. ByI.Singer, of Buda-Pesth. Pp. vi.and 88. 4s. 6d. 
I1I.—Basque. By W. Van Eys. Pp. xii. and 62. 3s. 6d. 
IV.—Malagasy. By G. W. Parker. Pp. 66. 6s. 
V.—Modern Greek. By E. M. Geldart, M.A. Pp. 68. 2s. 6d. 
VI.—Roumanian. By M. Torceanu. Pp. viii. and 72. 65s. 
V1l.—Tibetan. By H. A. Jaschke. Pp. viii. and 104. 6. 
VIII.—Danish. By E. C. Otté. Pp. viii. and 66. 2s. 6d. 
1X.—Turkish. By J. W. Redhouse. Pp, xii. and 204. 10s. 6d, 
X.—Swedish. By E. C. Otté. Pp. xii. and 70. 2s. 6d. 
XI.—Polish. By W. R. Morfill, MA. Pp. viii. and 64. 3s. 6d. 
XII.—Pali. By E. Miller, Ph.D. Pp. xvi. and 144, 7s. 6d. 


Tribner’s Catalogue of Dictionaries and Grammars of the Principal 
Languages and Dialects of the World. Considerably enlarged and revised, with 
an Alphabetical Index. A Guide for Students and Booksellers. Second Edition, 
8vo. pp. viii. and 170, cloth. 1882. de. 

#,° The first edition, consisting of 64 pp., contained 1,100 titles; the new edition consists of 

170 pp., and containa 3,000 titles. 

Trumpp.— Grammar or rHe Pasto, or Language of the Afghans, com- 
pared with the Iranian and North-Indian Idioms. By Dr. Ernest ‘RuMPrP. 
Svo. sewed, pp. Xvi. and 412. 21s. 


Weber.—Invmuan Lirenature. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” p. 3. 


Wedgwood.—On rue Ontcrn or Lanevacz. By Henstxian Wupawoon, 
late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Whitney.— Lancvace anp 11s Srupy, with especial reference to the 
Indo-European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. Wuitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit, Yale College. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Grimm’s 
Law with Illustration, Index, etc., by the Rev. R. Moxgris, M.A., LL.D. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo.cl., pp. xxii. and 318. 1881. 5e. 

Whitney.—Lanevacr anp THE Stupy or Lanavace: Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Wuitnzy. Fourth Edition, 
augmented by an Analysis. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 504. 1884. 10s. 6d. 

Whitney.—Oxrenrat anv Linovistic Sropies. By W. D. Wurrsey, 
Cr. Svo. cl. 1874. Pp. x. and 418. 12s. 

’ First Series. The Veda; the Avesta; the Science of Language. 

Second Series.—The East and West—Religion and Mythology—Orthography and 
Phonology—Hindé Astronomy. Pp. 446. 12s. 
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GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, TEXTS, 
AND TRANSLATIONS. 


AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 


Bleek.— A Comparative Grammar or Sourm Arzican Lanevaces. By 
W. H. I. Burex, Ph.D. Volume I. I. Phonology. II. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. 1869. £4 4s. 


Bleek.—A Bnizr Account or Busoman Fork Loge AnD OTHER TEXTs. 
By W. H. I. Buzex, Ph.D., etc., etc. Foliosd., pp. 21. 1875. 2s. 6d. 


Bleek.—ReyrnarD THE Fox 1n Sourn Araica; or, Hottentot Fables. 
Translated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library. 
By Dr. W. H. [. Bisex, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape 
of Good Hope. Post. 8vo., pp. rxxi. and 94, cloth. 1864. 3s. 6d. 


Callaway.—IzrincanEKWANE, NENSUMANSUMANE, NEzINDABA, ZABANTU 
(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translationinto English,and Notes. By the Rev. Henry CaLLaway, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867. 16s. 


Callaway.— Tue Rewiciovs Sysrem or THE AMAZULU. 

Part I.—Unkulunkulu; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa,in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. CanonCatLaway,M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4s. 

Part II.—Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon CaLLAway, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp.127, sewed. 1869. 4s. 

Part IIT.—Izinyanga Zokubula; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev, 
Canon CaLttaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4s. 

Part IV.—Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8vo. pp. 40, sewed. 1s. 6d. 


Christaller.—A Dictionary, Enoursu, Tsui, (Asanre), Axra; Tshi 
(Chwee), comprising as dialects Akén (Asdnté, Akém, Aknapém, etc.) and 
Fanté; Akra (Accra), connected with Adangme; Gold Coast, West Africa. 

Enyiresi, Twi né Nkran | Enlisi, Ot8ti ke Ga 

neem - asekyere - nhoma. wiemoi - akisitsOmy- wolo. 
By the Rev. J. G. Cunisraruer, Rev. C. W. Looner, Rev. J. ZIMMERMANN, 
16mo, 7s. 6d. 


Christaller.—A Grammar or THE ASANTE AND FanTE LanevaeE, called 
Tshi (Chwee, Twi): based on the Akuapem Dialect, with reference to the 
other (Akan and Fante) Dialects. By Rev. J. G. CHRISTALLER. 8vo. pp. 
rriv. and 203. 1875. 10s. 6d. 


Christaller.— Dictionary oF THE AsanTE AND Fante Lanevace, called 
Tshi (Chwee Twi). With a Grammatical Introduction and Appendices on the 
Geography of the Gold Coast, and other Subjects. By Rev. J.G. CunisTaLiEe. 
Demy 8vo. pp. xxviii. and 672, cloth. 1882. £1 6s. 


Cust.—Sxercu or THE MopErn Lancuaces or AFrica. See “ Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,’’ page 6. 
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Dohne.—Tae Four Gosprers mm Zutv. By the Rev. J. L. Douneg, 


Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp.208,cloth. Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1866. 5s. 


Dohne.—A Zorv-Karre Dicrionary, etymologically explained, with 
copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu- 


Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Déunx. Royal 8vo. pp. xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 2ls. 


Grey.—Hanpsook oF Arrican, AUSTRALIAN, AND Potynestan Pui- 
LOLOGY, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her eek High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir Gzonos Grey and Dr. H. I. Buegx. 

Vol. I. Part 1-—South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 20s. 

Vol, I. Part 2.—Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn), 8vo. pp. 70. 48. 

Vol. I. Part 3.—Madagascar. 8vo,. pp. 24. 5. 
Vol. 11. Part 1.—Australia, 8vo. pp. ie and 44, 

Vol, If. Part 2.—Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, comprie- 


ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo, pp. 12. Is. 


VoL II. Part 3.—Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Sd ee | to Part II , Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part I., Australia). 8vo. pp. 34. 22. 

Vol. 11. Part cat eeand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands, 8vo. pp. 

Beare 


Vol. Ii, Part 4 (continuation).—Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo, pp. 77-154. 78, 
Vol. Ii, Part 1.—Manuscripts and Incunables. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2s. 
Vol. IV. Part 1.—Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 266, 12s. 
Grout.—T ue IsizvLv: a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 
8vo. pp. lii. and 482, cloth. 21s. 


Hahn.—Tsvnt-||Goam. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 5. 


Krapf.—Dicrionary or THE Suanrii Lanevaer. Compiled by the 

ev. Dr. L. Krapr, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society in East 

Africa. With an ornare containing an Outline of a Suahili Grammar. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. x1.-484. 1882. 30s. 


Steere.—SnHorrt SpEcrMENS oF THE VOCABULARIES OF TureEK UN- 
PUBLISHED African Languages (Gindo, Zaramo, and Angazidja). Collected 
by Epwarp Strezrz, LL.D. 12mo. pp. 20. 64. 

Steere.—CoLLEcTIons For 4 HanpsBook or THE Nyamwezr Lanevace, 


asspoken at Unyanyembe. By Epwarp Stegre, LL.D. Fcap. cloth, pp. 100. 
1s. 6a, 


Tindall—A GramMak AND VOCABULARY OF THE Namaqua-HorrentTot 
Lanovacs. By Hanzy TinpaLt, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo. pp. 124, sewed. 6s. 
Zulu Izaga; What is, Proverbs, or Out-of. the-Way Sayings of 


Zulus. Collected, Translated, and interpreted by a Zulu Missionary. Crown 
8vo. pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2s. 6d. ; 


AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 


Byington.—G@zammax or THE Cnoctaw LancvaaE. By the Rev. Cyrus 
Byinoton. Edited from the Original MSS. in Library of the American 
Philosophical Society, by D. G. Baintun, M.D. Cr. 8vo. sewed, pp. 56. 7s. 6a. 


Ellis—Prrovia Scyruica. The Quichua Language of Peru: its 
derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lycian, and the Pre-Aryan language of Etruria. By Ronert Exuis, B.D. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 219, 1875, 68,_ 
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Howse.—A Gnramwar or rue Cree Lanevaer. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joszen Howssz, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. xx. and 324,cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Markham.—Ottarta: A Daama my Toe Quicnva Laxavacr. Text, 
Translation, and Introdaction, By CLumewrs KR. Manxaax, F.R.G.8S. Crown 
Bvo., pp. 128, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Matthews.—Erunotocy aNp Puriotoey oF tHE Hipatsa Iyprans. 
By Wasuixoton Marrusws, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Army. 8vo. cloth. 
£1 lle. 64. : 

Contents; - Ethnography, Philology, Grammar, Dictionary, and English-Hidatsa Vocabulary. 


Nodal.—Los Vincutos pk Oxxanta y Cusi-Kcvytior. Drama EN 
Quicuua. Obra Compilada y Espurgada con Ja Version Castellana al Frente 
de su Testo por el Dr. José eee i te Nowa, Abogado de los Tribunales 
de Justicia de la RepGblica del PerG. Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora 
Sociedad de Filfntropos para Mejoror la Suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. 
Roy. 8vo. bds. pp. 70. 1874. 7s. 6d. 


Nodal.—Etementos pk Gramudtica Quicuva 6 Ipioma DE Los Yeas. 
Bajo les Auspicios de Ja Redentora, Sociedad de Filintropos para mejorar la 
suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. Por el Dr. Jose FERNAND&z NODAL, 
Abogado de los Tribuneles de Justicia de la Republica del PerG. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 441. Appendix, pp. 9. £1 1s. 


Ollanta: A Drama rn THE Quicuua Laneuacre. See under MarKuau 
and ander NopDAL. 


Pimentel. — Cuapzo DESCHIPTIVO Y¥ COMPARATIVO DE Las LeENevas 
Inpicenas pg México, o Tratado de Filologia Mexicana. Par Francisco 
PrsenteL, 2 Edicion unica completa. 3 Volsume 8vo. Mexico, 18785. 
£2 2. 

-‘Thomas.—Txe Taerory anv Pracrice or Creore Grammar. By J. J. 
Tuomas. Port of Spain (Trinidad), 1869. 1 vol. 8vo. bds. pp. viii. and 135. 12s. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


March.—A Comparative GramMAR oF THE ANoto-Saxon LaneuaGE; 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German’ By Fuanors A 
Maxcu, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 253, 1877. 10s. 


Rask.—A GeramMar oF THE ANGLO-Saxon Tonevr. From the Danish 
of Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benyamin Tuorrs. Third edition, 
a Basie and improved, with Plate. Post 8vo. cloth Jpp. vi. and 192. 1879. 
ds. 6d. 


Wright—Aneto-Saxon anp Oxp-Eneiis Vocasunanies, Illustrating 
the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, as well as the History of the 
Forms of Elementary Education, and of the Languages spoken in this Island 
from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. Edited by Tuomas Wricrr, Esq., 
M.A., F.8.A., etc. Second Edition, edited, and collated, by Ricnanp WuLceER. 
8vo. pp. Xii.-420 and iv.486, cloth, 1884. 28s. 
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ARABIC. 


Ablwardt.—Tux Drvixs or rae Six Ancrenr Anastc Porta, Enndbiga, 
*Antara, Tarafa, Zuhair, ’Algama, and Imruolgais; chiefly according to the 
MSS. of Paris, Gotha, and Leyden, and the collection of their Fragments: with 
a complete list of the various readings of the Text. Edited by VW. ANLWARDT, 
8vo. pp. xxx. 340, sewed. 1870. 12s, 


Alif Lailat wa Lailat.—Tue Anapian Nicuts. 4 vols. 4to. pp. 495, 
493, 442, 434. Cairo, a.u. 1279 (1862). £3 3e. 

This celebrated Edition of the Arabian Nights is now, for the first time, offered at a price 
which makes it ascessible to Scholars of limited means, 

Athar-ul-Adhar—Traces or Cenrvnres; or, Geographical and Historical 
Arabic Dictionary, by Seu Kuuart and Sarim Su-wape. Geographical 
Parts I. to 1V., Historical Parts I. and II. 4to. pp. 788 and 384. Price 
7s. 6a. each part. bi n course of publication. 

Tater Ewerisa-Arasic Lexicon, in which the equivalents for 

nglish words and Idiomatic Sentences are rendered into literary and colloquial 


Arabic. By Ggorcz Percy Bapagr, D.C.L. 4to. cloth, pp. xii. and 1248. 
1880. £4. 


Butrus-al-Bustany.— 5 lea 3510 CoS An Arabic Encylopedia 
of Universal Knowledge, by Burrus-at-BustAny, the celebrated compiled 
of Mobit ul Mobit (Lich! Li«), and Katr el Mohit (Laash| oy). 


This work will be completed in from 12 to 15 Vols., of which Vols. I. to VII. 
are ready, Vol. I. contains letter | to W\; Vol. II. C2 to ONE Vol. IIL. 


ito g\ Vol. IV. gltogs! Vol. V. b to 9 Vol. VIL to >. Vol. 
VII. >> to ee. Small folio, cloth, pp. 800 each. £1 11s. 6d. per Vol. 


Cotton.—Axzasic Patwer. Consisting of 180 Short Sentences contain- 
ing 30 Primary Words prepared according to the Vocal System of Studying 
Language. By General Siz Antuur Corron, K.C.8.I. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
38. 28. 


Hassoun.—THe Drwan or Harm Tar. An Old Arabic Poet of the 
Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by R. Hassoun. With IIlustra- 
tions. 4to. pp. 43. 3s. 6d. 


Jami, Mulla.—Sanam4w U Ansar. An Allegorical Romance; being 
one of the Seven Poems entitled the Haft Aurang of Mulla Jami, now first 
edited from the Collation of Eight Manuscripts in the Library of the India 
House, and in private collections, with various readings, by ForsxEs 
Fatconer, M.A., M.R.A.S, 4to. cloth, pp. 92. 1850. 7s. 6d. 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.x, 1284 (1867). 
16mo. pp. 942. 9s. : 

Koran (The); commonly called The Alcoran of Mohammed. 
Translated into English immediately from the original Arabic. By GzorGE 
Sax, Gent. To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 472. 7s. 

Koran.—Exteacrs FroM THE CoraN IN THE OkIGINAL, with Eneuisu 
Renpeginc. Compiled by Sir Wirttam Mois, K.C.8.1., LL.D., Author of 
the ‘‘ Life of Mahomet.’’ Crown 8vo. pp. 58, cloth. 1880. 3s. 6d. 

Ko-ran (Selections from the).—See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series.” p. 3. 

Leitner.—Intropucrion To a PuxrtosorHicaL GRamMAR OF ARABIC, 


Being an Attempt to Discover a Few Simple Principles in Arabic Grammar, 
By 6. W. Leitner. 8vo. sewed, pp. 52 Lahore, 4s, 
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Morley.—A Descuiptive Catatoeve of the Hisrontca, Manvscrirrs 
in the Anasicand Penstan Lanouacss preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By WitLiam H. Morvgy, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. 64. 


Muhammed.—Tue Lire or Munamuep. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Ishak. By Abd El Malik Ibu Hisham. Edited by Dr. Fsrvinanp WiisrEn- 
Fetp. The Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 21s. Introduction, 
Notes, and Index in German. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 7s. 6d, Each 
part sold separately. 


The text based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 
been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness, 


Newman.—A Hanpsoox or Mopern Arasic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
xx. and 192, cloth. 1866. 6s. 


Newman.—A Dicrionany or Mopern Anrazic —1. Anglo-Arabic 
Dictionary. 2. Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-English Dictionary. By 
F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols. crown Svo., pp. xvi. and 376 —464, cloth. £1 ls. 


Palmer.—Tue Sone or tHE Reep; and other Pieces. By E. H. 
Patuegr, M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 208. 1876. 65s. 


Among the Contents will be found translations from Hafis, from Omer el Kheiy4m, and 
from other Persian as well as Arabic poets. 


Palmer.—Hinpvstan1I, Perstan, aND ARaBic GramMaR SIMPLIFIED. 
B. E. H. Patmer. M.A., Professor of Arabic at the University of Cambridge, 
and Examiner in Hindustani for H.M. Civil Service Commissioners. Crown 8vo. 
pp. viii.-104, cloth. 1882. 5s. 


Rogers.—Norice on THE Drnars or THE AxpassiDE Dynasty. By 
Epwarp Tuomas Roogrs, late H.M. Consul, Cairo. 8vo. pp. 44, with a 
Map and four Autotype Plates. 6s. 


Schemeil_—Ext Musraxer; or, First Born. (In Arabic, printed at 
Beyrout), Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from man’s conception unto his death and burial. By Emin Ipeanim 
ScuEmeit. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed. 1870. 5s. 


Syed Ahmad.—A Serirs or Essays on toe Lirzk or MonamMen, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Srep AnMAD Kuan Banapon, C S.I., Author of 
the ‘‘ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,” Honorary Member of the 
Solatetaey Poe ee ae pong cere to the Allygurh Scientific 

ociety. 8vo. pp. with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, anda C 
Plate: handsonialy bound iu clothes s7oqmr sls 0sata Oe Saeeaeees 


EC on the Quran. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 
page 5. 


ASSAMESE. 


Bronson.—A Dictionary iN Assamese any Enexten. Compiled by 
M Bzonson, American Baptist Missionary. 8vo. calf, pp. viii. and 609. £2 2s. 
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ASSYRIAN (Cunetrors, Accap, BaBYLONIAN). 


Budge.—Assrnian Texts, Selected and Arranged, with Philological 
Notes. By E. A. Bupoz, B.A., M.R.A.S., Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ's 
College, Cambridge. (New Volume of the Archaic Classics.) Crown 4to. cloth, 
pp. vill. and 44, 1880. 7s. 64. 

Bu ¢.— Tue Hisrory or Esagnappon. See ‘“ Triibner’s Oriental 

eries,”’ p. 4. 

Catalogue (A), of leading Books on Egypt and Egyptology, and on 

Re aE Aseyriology, to be had at the affixed prices, of Triibner and Co. pp. 
: vealas 

Clarke.—Reszarcuzs in Pre-Historio AND Proto-H1stoRIc ComPaRs- 
TIvE PuitoLoey, MytHo.osy, AND ARCHXOLOGY, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian Families. By Hype 
Cranxg. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 1875. 2s. 6d. 

ide cae Archaic Dictionary, Biographical, Historical and Mytho- 
ogical ; from the Egyptian and Etruscan Monuments, and Papyri. By W. R. 

; Coorgr. London, 1876. 8vo. cloth. 16s. 

Hincks.—Srrcimen Cuaprers or aN Assyrian Grammar. By the 
late Rev: E. H1ncxs, D.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 8vo., sewed, pp. 44. 1s. 

Lenormant (F.)—Caarpran Macic; its Origin and Development. 
Translated from the French. With considerable Additions by the Author. 
London, 1877. 8vo. pp. 440. 128, 

Luzzatto.— Gramuar or THE BreticaL Coatpalo LanavaGe aNnpD THE 
TaLMup BaxsytonticaL Ipioms. By S. D. Luzzarro. Translated from the 
Italian by J. 8S. Goppammer. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. 122. 7s. 6d, 

Rawlinson.— Norzs on rHeE Earty History or Basyrtonta. By 
Colonel Rawuinson, C.B. 8vo. sd., pp. 48. 1s. 

Rawlinson.—A ComMENTARY on THE CoNEIFoRM INscRIPTIONS OF 
BaBYLONIA AND AssYRIA, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
by Major H. C. Raw inson. 8vo. pp. 84, sewed. London,1850. 2s. 6d. 

Rawlinson. — Inscription or TiaratH Prreser J., Kine or Assyeta, 
B.c. 1150, as translated by Sir H. Rawtrnson, Fox Taxzor, Esq., Dr. Hrncxs. 
and Dr. Oprerr. Published by the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo.sd., pp. 74. 2s. 

Rawlinson.—Ovrtirnes or Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawztnson, C.B., followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Layranp, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. 1s. 

Records of the Past: being English Translations of the Assyrian and 
the Egyptian Monuments. Published under the sanction of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology. Edited by 8. Brecu. Vols. 1 to12. 1874 to 1879. 
£1 118. 6d. or 3s. 6d. each vol. ‘ 

Renan.—Awn Essay on THE Ack anD ANTIQUITY oF THE Book oF 
NasaTH#AN AGaicuLtTurE. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernesr- 
Renan, Membre del’ Institut. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Sayce.—Aw Assyz1an Gnramman FoR ComParaTIVE Purposes. By 
A. H. Saycez, M.A, 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 1872. 7s. 6d. 

Sayce.—Awn Exementany Grammar and Reading Book of the Assyrian 
Language, in the Cuneiform Character: containing the most complete Silene 
yet extant, and which will serve also as a Vocabulary of both Accadian an 
Assyrian. London, 1876. 4to. cloth. 9. 

Sayce.—Lxcrurrs upon the Assyrian Language and Syllabarv. 
London, 1877. Large 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

& 
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Sayce.—Banyronun Lrrerarvre, Lectures. London, 1877. 8vo. 4s. 


Smith.—Tue Assyean Epyonyu Canon; containing Translations of the 
Documents of the Comparative Chronology of the Assyrian and Jewish King- 
doms, from the Death of Solomon to Nebuchadnezzar. By E. Sziru. London, 
1876. 8vo. 92. 


AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGES. 


Grey.—Huawppoox or Arrican, AUSTRALIAN, AND PoLYNESIAN PHI- 
LOLOGY, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty's High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Guisisa, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir Gzorcz Grey and Dr. H. I. Burex. 


Vol. I, Part 1.—South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186, 208. 

Vol. I, Part 1.—Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 4s. 

Vol. I. Part 3.—Ma . Svo. pp. 24 Is. 

Vol. II. Part 1.—Australia. 8vo,. pp. iv. and 44. 3s. 

Vol. 1I. Part 2.—Papvan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. pp. 12. les. 

Vol. II. Part 3.—Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Snpplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part J., Australia). Svo. pp. 34. 2s. 

VoL II. Part ae taba Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. §$vo. pp. 

76. 78. 


Vol. Il. Part 4 (continuation).— Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77-154. 7s. 
Vol. III. Part 1.—Manuscripta and Incunables. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2s. 
Vol. IV. Part 1.—Early Printéd Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 266. 12s. 


Ridley.—Kimmar6r1, anp orHeR Avsrratran Laneuaces. By the 
Rev. Wiiutam Ripizy, M.A. Second Edition. Revised and enlarged by the 
Author; with Comparative Tables of Words from twenty Australian Languages, 
and Songs, Traditions, Laws, and Customs of the Australian Race. Small 4to., 
cloth, pp. vi. and 172. 1877. 10s. 6d. 


BASQUE, 


Van Eys.—Ovrrines or Basque Grammar. By W. J. Van Evys. 
Crown 8vo. pp. xii. and 62, cloth. 1883. 3¢. 6d. 


BENGALI. 


Browne.—A Bineitt Parmer, in Roman Character. By J. F. Browne, 
B.C.S. Crown 8vo. pp. 32, cloth. 1881. 2s, 


Charitabali (The); on, Insrrucrive BrograrpHy BY IsyARACHANDRA 
Vipyisacara. With a Vocabulary of all the Words occurring in the Text, by 
J. F. Buumnanpt, Bengali Lecturer University College, London; and Teacher 
of Bengali Cambridge University. 12mo. pp. 120-iv.-48, cloth. 1884. 5s. 
Mitter.—Brneaur anp Enatisa Dicrionarny for the Use of Schools. 
Revised and improved. 8vo. cloth. Calcutta, 1860. 7s. 6d. 
Sykes.—Enenisa anp Beneart Dicrionary for the Use of Schools. 
Revised by Gopzs Kissen Mitrer. 8vo. cloth. Calcutta, 1874. 7s. 6d. 
Yates—A Beneitf Grammar. By the late Rev. W. Yates, D.D. 


Reprinted, with improvements, from his Introduction to the Beng&li Language. 
Edited by I. Wenger. Feap. 8vo. bds, pp. iv. and 150. Calcutta, 1864. 4, 


BRAHOE. 


Bellew.—From raz Inpvs To rue Tiers. A Narrative; together with 


eens Tie a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulasy of the Brahoe language 
ee p. ' 
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BURMESE. 


Hough's Genrear: Ovriuves or Grocrapuy (in Burmese). Re-written 
peer by Rev. Jas. A. Hasweziy. Large 8vo. pp. 368. Rangoon, 
° 8. 
Judson.—A Drottonary, English and Burmese, Burmese and English. 
By A. Jupson. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. iv. and 968, and viii. and 786. £8 3e. 
Sloan.—A Practica, Meruop with the Burmese Language. By W. 
H. Stoan. Large 8vo. pp. 232. Rangoon, 1876. 12s. 6d. 


CHINESE. 


Acheson.—Aw Inpex To Dr. Wrizr1aMs’s “Syiiasic DiortonaRy oF THE 
Cuinzse Lanauace.” Arranged according to Sir Tuomas Wanr’s System of 
Orthography. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 124. Half bound. Hongkong. 1879. 18s. 


Baldwin.—A Manvat oy tHe Foochow Dratzcr. By Rey. C. C. 
BaLpwIn, of the American Board Mission. 8vo. pp. vili.-256. 18s. : 


Balfour.—Taoisr Texts. See page 34. 


Balfour.—Tae Divine Crasstc or Nan-nva. Being the Works of 
Chuang-Tsze, Taoist Philosopher. With an Excursus, and copious Annotations 
in English and Chinese. By H. Batrour, F.R.G.8. Demy -8vo. pp. xxxviii. 
and 426, cloth. 1881. 14s. 

Balfour.—Warrs anp Strays From THE Far East; being a Series of 
Disconnected Essays on Matters relating to China. By F. H. Balfour. 8vo. 
pp- 224, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

Beal.—Tuz Buppuisr Triprtaxa, as it is known in China and Japan. 
A Catalogue and Compendious Report. By Samuzu Brat, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp- 117. 7s. 6d. : 

Beal.—Tue Duammarapa. See ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 3. 


Beal.—Buddhist Literature. See p. 32. 
Bretschneider.—See page 21. 


Chalmers.—Tue Srecunations on Metaprysics, Porrry, anp Moratrry 
or “* Tux Oty Parnosorner’’ Lav Tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with 
au Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Feap. 8vo.cloth, xx. and 62. 4s. 6d 


Chalmers.—Txe Onter or THE Curnzsze; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations, in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts Language, and Traditions. By Jonn Cuatmans, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 5s. ; 

Chalmers.—A Concise Kuane-Hs1 Cutnzse Dictionary. By the Rev. 
J. Cuatmers, LL.D., Canton. Three Vols. Royal 8vo. bound in Chinese 
style, pp. 1000, £1 10s. 


Chalmers. — Tue Srevucture or CHINEsE CHARACTERS, UNDER 300 
Primary Forms; after the Shwoh-wan, 100 a.p., and the Phonetic Shwoh-wn 
1823. By Joun Cuatmens, M.A., LL.D. 8vo. pp. x-199, with a plate, cloth, 
1882. 128, 6d. 

China Review; on, Nores anp QueRizs on THE Far East. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Edited by E. J. Errzz, 4to. Subscription, £1 10s. 
per volume. 

Dennys.—A Hanpsoox or Tue Canton VERNACULAR OF THE CHINESE 
Lanevacs. Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes. By N. B, Dennys, M.R.A.S., Ph.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4, 
195, and 31. £1 10s. 
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Dennys.—Tuer Forx-Loze or Curna, and its Affinities with that of 
the Aryan and Semitic Races, By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.AS., 
author of “ A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular,” etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 168. 
10s. 6d, 


Douglas.—Curese Lanevace any Lirerarure. Two Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, by R. K. Dovatas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese at King’s College. Cr. 8vo. cl. pn. 118. 1875. 5s. 


Douglas.—Curesz-Enaxish Dicrionary oF THE VERNACULAR OR SPOKEN 
Lanauacg or Amor, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and 
Chin-Chew Dialects. By the Kev. Carstatrs Doua.as, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in England. 1 vol. High quarto, 
cloth, double columns, pp. 632. 1873. £3 3e. 


Douglas.—Tue Lirs or Jeneuiz Kuan. Translated from the Chinese, 
with an Introduction, by Roszat Kennaway Dovacas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese, King’s College, London. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xxXvi.-106. 1877. 5s. 


Edkins.—A Grammar or ContoguiaL Cuiness, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Epxins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
balf-calf, pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21s. 


Edkins.—A Vocapuary oF THE SHaneHal Diarect. By J. Epes. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151. Sbanghai, 1869. 21s. 


Edkins —Ketie1on mx Cuina. A Brief Account of the Three Religions 
of the Chinese. By Joszru Epxins, D.D. Post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Edkins.—A Guammark or THE CarNesE Cottoguiat Lanevage, com- 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By JoszpH Epxins. Second edition. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. #1 10s. 


Edkins.—Inrropucrion To THE Stupy oF THE CurNEsE CHARACTERS. 
By J. Evins, D.D., Peking, China. Roy. 8vo. pp. 340, paper boards. 18s. 


Edkins.—Carna’s Piace In Puinotocy. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. JosrPx 
Evxws. Crown 8vo., pp. xxiii.—403, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


Edkins.—Cuinesz Buppuism. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,’’ p. 4. 


Edkins.—ProcresstvE Lessons 1n THE Curvese Sroxen Lanevace, 
with Lists of Common Words and Phrases, and an Appendix containing the Laws 
of Tones in the Pekin Dialect. Fourth Edition, 8vo. Shanghai, 1881. 14s. 


Eitel—A Curnese Dicrionany In THE Cantonese Draxect. By 
Ernst JouN Erre1, Ph.D. Tubing. Will be completed in four parts. Parts 
I. to IV. 8vo. sewed, 12s. 6d. each. 


Eitel.— Hanpxoox For THE StuDENT oF CuuveEse Buppuiem. By the Rev. 
E. J. E1rezt, of the London Missionary Society. Cr. 8vo. pp. viii., 224, cl. 188 


Eitel_—Fene-Suu1: or, The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. 
By Rev. E. J. Eirer, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. vi. and 84. 6s. 


Faber.—A systematicat Digest or THE Docrrines or Conructvs, 
according to the Analects, Great Learning, and Doctrine of the Mean, with an 
Introduction on the Authorities upon Confucius and Confucianism. By Ernst 
Fazer, Rhenish Missionary. ‘I'ranslated from the German by P. G. von 
Méllendorff. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 131. 1875. 12s. 6d. 


Faber.—Inxrropuction To tHe Scrence or Cainese Rexicron. A Critique 


of Max Miiller and other Authors. By E. Faper. 8yo. . xii. and 154, 
Hong Kong, 1880. 7s. 6d. y R. 8yo. paper, pp. xii. and 154 
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Tpbrie- Das Mixp or Mencrus. See ‘‘Triibner’s Oriental Series,’’ 
e 4. 


Ferguson.—Curvesz Resrarcues. First Part: Chinese Chronology 
ae Ae By T. Ferccson. Crown 8vo. pp. vii. and 274, sewed. 1880 
8. . 


Giles. —A Dicrionary or CorzoeuraL [proms IN THE Manparnin Dutecr, 
By Heuzert A. Gites. 4to. pp. 65, £1 83. 


Giles.—Tuz San Tzv Curva; or, Three Character Classic; and the 
Ch’Jen Tsu Wen; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by 
Henpert A. Gitzs. 12mo. pp. 28. 2s. 6d, 


Giles.—Synorrica, Sropres mv Carvesz Cuanacrer. By Hznsenr A. 
Gites. 8vo. pp. 118. 15s, 


Giles.—Curese Sxercues. By Hepsert A. Gites, of H.B.M.’s 
China Consular Service. 8vo. cl., pp. 204. 10s. 6d. 


Giles.—A Gtossary oF REFERENCE ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
Far Fast. By H A. Gries, of H.M. China Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. v.-183. 78.6. 


Giles.—Cuuvese witout a TeacuEr. Being a Collection of Easy and 
Useful Sentence in the Mandarn Dialect. - With a Vocabulary. By Heasenr 
A. Grugs. 12mo. pp. 60. 6s. 6d. 


Hernisz.— A Gurr to ConvERSATION IN THE EnoLisH AND CHINESE 
LaNnGvuaGES, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Sranistas Hsganisz. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. 10s. 6d. 


The Chinese characters contained in this work are from the collections of Chinese grou 
engraved on steel, and cast into moveable types, by Mr. Marcellin Legrand, engraver of the 
Imperial Printing Office at Paris. They are used by most of the missions to China. 


Kidd.—Caratocvz or tHe Curnese Lrszary or THE Royat Asratic 
Socisty. Bythe Rev. S. Kipp. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. Ie. 

Legge.—Tue Cutnese Crasstcs. With a Translation, Critical and 
Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Leace, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. 

Vol. I. containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. 8vo. pp. 526, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. pp. 634, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol, III. Part I. containing the First Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, the Books of Shang, and the Pro- 
legomena. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. £2 2s, 

Vol. IIT. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281—736, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part I. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Lessons from 
the States; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 182-244. £2 2s. 
Vol. IV. Part II. containing the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Parts of the She-King, or the 
Minor Odes of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial 

Odes and Praise-Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp.540. £2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part I. containing Dukes Yin, Hwan, Chwang, Min, He, Wan, Seuen, 
and Ch‘ing; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xii., 148 and 410. 
£2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part Il. Contents:—Dukes Seang, Ch’aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso’s 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 626. £2 2s. 
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ig See Curese Crasstcs. Translated into English. With 

reliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By Jamzs Lucon, D.D., LL.D. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. Vol. I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. pp. vi. and 
388. 10s. 6d. Vol. II. The Life and Works of Mencius. pp. 412. 12s. 
Vol. II. The She King, or The Book of Poetry. pp. viii. and 482. 12s. 


Lege cranes Lecture on THE Constitutine or 4 CorvEsr CHarn 

n the University of Oxford. Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oot. 27th, 
1876, by Rev. Jamzs Loos, M.A., LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature at Oxford. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 64. 


Legge.—Cowrvctantsm iN Retation To Cueistianity. A Paper 
Read before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11, 1877. By 
Rev. Jauzs Lecos, D.D.,LL.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 12. 1877. 18. 6d. 


Legge.—A Letter To Proresson Max Mitten, chiefly on the Trans- 
ation into English of the Chinese Terms 7? and Shang’ Tt. By J. Leeer, 
Professor of Chinese Language aad Literature in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. sewed, pp. 30. 1880. Ils. 


Celand.—Fvsane; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Cuartes G. Leann. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xix. and 212. 1875. 7s. 6d. 


Leland.—Piverm-Enetish Srvc-Sone; or Songs and Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 
8vo. pp. viii. and 140, cloth. 1876. 6s. 


Lobecheid.—-Exerish anp Curnese Dictionary, with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lonscaerp, Knight of Francis 


Joseph, C.M.I.R.G.8,A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016. In Four 
Parts. £8 8s. 


Lobscheid.—Cumese anp Enauisn Dictionary, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Losscnerp, Knight of Francis Joseph, 


C.M.I.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. 600 
bound. £2 8s. 


M‘Clatchie—Conrucian Cosmocony. A Translation (with the Chinese 
Text Sopone) of section 49 (Treatise on Cosmogony) of the “‘ Complete Works” 
of the Philosopher Choo-Foo-Tze, with Exilosiory Notes. By the Rev. 
Tuomas M‘Cuatcuiz, M.A. Small 4to. pp. xviii. and 162, 1874. £1 1s. 


ee Manvat or THE Amoy Cottoguiat. By Rev. J. 


ACGOWAN, of the London Missionary Society. Second Edition. 8vo. half- 
bound, pp. 206. Amoy, 1880. £1 10s. 


Macgowan.— Enexisa anp Cuiness DicrionaRy OF THE AMOY DrALxcr. 


y Rev. J. Maccowan, London Missionary Society. Small 4to. half-bound, 
pp- 620. Amoy, 1883. £3 3s. 


Maclay and Baldwin.—Aw Axpwaprtio Dicrionaky oF THE CHINESE 
LANGuaGE IN THE Foocuow Drauect. By Rev. R. 8. Macuay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C. C. BaLpwin, A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission. 8vo, half-bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, 1871. £4 48. 


Mayers.—Tue Aneto-Cuinese Catenpar Manvat. A Handbook of 
Reference for the Determination of Chinese Dates during the period from 
1860 to 1879. With Comparative Tables of Annual and Mensual Designations, 


etc. Compiled by W. F. Marers, Chinese Secretary, H.B.M.’s Legati 
Peking. 2nd Edition, Sewed, pp. 28. 7s. 6d. ry, s Legation, 
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Mayers.—Tux Curese Government. A Manual of Chinese Titles, 
Categorically arranged, and Explained with an Appendix. By W. F. Mayexs, 
Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.’s Legation at Peking. Royal 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii—160. 1878. £1 10s. 


Modhurst.—Curzse Diarocves, Questions, and Fawrrar SENTENCES, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Mepauarsr, D.D. 
A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo.pp. 226. 182. 


Mollendorff.—Manvat or Curvesz Bretiocrapuy, being a List of 
Works and Essays relating to China. By P. G. and O. F. von MéLLENDORFF, 
Interpreters to H.I.G.M.’s Consulates at Shanghai and Tientsin. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and 378. £1 10s. 


Morrison.— A Dicrionany or THE CuInEsE Lanevacr. By the Rev. 
R. Morrison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £6 63. 


/Peking Gazette.—Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, and 1879. 8vo. cloth. 10s, 6d. each. 


Piry.— Lz Sarnr Enit, Etude de Littérature Chinoise. Préparée par 
A. Tuzopuite Piry, du Service des Douanes Maritimes de Chine, Chinese 
Text with French Translation. 4to. cloth, pp. xx. and 320. 21s. 


Playfair.—Crrres anp Towns or Coins. 258. See page 27. 


Ross.—A Manpanrn Primer. Being Easy Lessons for Beginners, 
Transliterated according to the European mode of using Roman Letters. By 
Rev. Joun Ross, Newchang. 8vo. wrapper, pp. 122. 7s. 6d. 


Rudy.—Tue Curese Manpantn Lanevaee, after Ollondorff’s New 
Method of Learning Languages. By Cuantes Rupy. In 3 Volumes, 
Vol. I. Grammar. 8vo. pp. 248. £1 le. 

Scarborough.—A CortEcrion or Curvese Proverss. Translated and 
Arranged by Wri11amM Scarnorovon, Wesleyan Missionary, Hankow. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index. Cr. 8vo. pp. xliv. and 278. 108.64 


Smith —A VocanpuLaky oF Proper Names IN CHINESE AND ENGLISH. 
of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmab, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. By F. Porter Smita, M.B., 
London, Medical Missionary in Central China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, 
andx. 1870. 10s, 6d. 

Stent.—A CurxesE anp Enciish VocaBULARY IN THE PEKINESE 
Diatecr. By G. E. Srenr. Second Edition, 8vo. pp. xi.-720, half bound, 
Siem 

Stent.—A Curmgse anp Enazish Pocwer Dicrionany. By G. E. 
Stent. 16mo. pp. 260. 1874. 16s. 


Stent —Tux Jape Cuapuet, in Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of 
Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the Chinese). By Groneg Carrer Stent, 
M.N.C.B.R.A.S., Author of “‘ Chinese and English Vocabulary,” ‘‘ Chinese and 
English Pocket Dictionary,” ‘ Chinese Lyrics,’’ ‘‘ Chinese Legends,” etc. Cr. 
80. cloth, pp. 176. 5s. 

Vaughan. —The Manners and Customs of the Chinese of the Straits 
Settlements. By J.D.YaucHan. Royal 8vo. boards. Singapore, 1879. 7s. 6d. 


Vissering.—Ow Curese Currency. Coin and Paper Money. With 


a Facsimile of a Bank Note. By W. Vessering. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 
219. Leiden, 1877. 18%. 
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Williams—A Syurasrc Dicrionary oF THE Cuiwese Lanevaer, 
arranged according to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with the pronunciation of the 
Characters as heard in Peking, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. By 8. WELis 
Wiitums, 4to. cloth, pp. lxxxiv. and 1262. 1874. £5 6s. 


Wylie.—Nores on Curvese Lireratvre; with introductory Remarks 
on the Progressive Advancement of the Art; and a list of translations from the 
Chinese, into various European Languages. By A. Wri, Agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in China. 4to. pp. 296, cloth. Price, #1 16s. 


COREAN. 


Ross —A CorEan Provez. Being Lessons in Corean’on all Ordinary 
Subjects. Transliterated on the principles of the Mandarin Primer by the 
same author. By the Rev. Jonn Ross, Newchang. Demy 8vo. stitched. 
pp. 90. 10s. 


DANISH. 


Otté.— How ro teaxn Dano-Norweoran. A Manual for Students of 
Dano-Norwegian, and especially for Travellers in Scandinavia. Based upon 
the Ollendorffiian System of teaching languages, and adupted for Self-Ivstruction. 
By E. C. Orrz. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xx.-338, cloth. 1884. 
7s. 6d. (Key to the Exercises, pp. 84, cloth, price 3s.) 


Otté.—Snrprirrep Grammar or THE Danish Laneuacz. By E. C. 
Orrr. Crown 8vo. pp. viii.-66, cloth. 1884. 2s, 6d. 


EGYPTIAN (Coptic, HiERoGLypnics). 


Birch.—Eeyrrian Texts: I. Text, Transliteration and Translation 
—II. Text and Translitcration.—III. Text dissected for analysis.—IV. Deter- 
minatives, ete. By S. Birch. London, 1877. Large 8vo. 12s. 


Catalogue (C) of leading Books on Egypt and Egyptology on Assyri 
ee set bh To be had at the affixed prices of Trebuer ani Co, Syn op’ 
: . le. 


Chabas.—Lzs Pastzurs en Eaxpre.—Mémoire Publié par ]’Academie 
Royale des Sciences 4 Amsterdam. By F. Cuapas. 4to. sewed, pp. 66. 
Amsterdam, 1868. 6s. 


Clarke.—Mzmorr on THE ComParaTIVE Grammar or Eeyprian, Coptic, 
anv Upe. By Hype Crarkeg, Cor. Member American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc., etc. Demy 8vo. ad., pp. 82, 2s. 


EgypwlOgie snouns also the Second Volume of the First Bulletin of 
‘ e eS tye Provincial des Orientalistes Francais.) 8vo. sewed, pp. 604, with 
1g 


Lieblein.—Recurxcuzs sur 1a Cuxonorociz Eayprrenne d’aprés les 


listes Généalogiques. By J. Lizsuern. Roy. y ; . ; 
Plates. Christiana, 1873, 10s oy. 8yo. sewed, pp. 147, with Nine 


ates. Saint-Etiene, 1880. 8s. 6d. 
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Records of the Past, seme Enousu TransLations or THE ASSYRIAN 
AND THE Ecyptian Monuments. Pudlished under the Sanction of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology. Epitev ny Dr. 8. Brrcu. 


Vous. I. ro XII., 1874-79. 38, 6d. . 
phatase & 1874-79. 38, 6d, each, (Vols, I., III., V., VII., IX., XI., contain 


Renouf.—Erewentary Grammar of the Ancient Egyptian Language, 
In the Hieroglyphic Type. By Lz Pace Renovr. 4to., cloth. 1876. 12s, 


ENGLISH (Earty anp Mopgrn Enoxisn anp D1attcrs). 


Ballad Society (The).—Subscription—Small paper, one guinea, and 
large paper, three guineas, per annum. List of publications 
on application. 


Boke of Nurture (The). By Joun Roussexz, about 1460-1470 Anno 
Dominis The Boke of Keruynge. By Wynryn pz Worpe, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hug Raopes, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frepericx J. FuRni- 
va.t, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to.half-morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and 146, 
28, xxviii. and 56. 1867. 17. Ils. 6d. 


Charnock.—Versa Nominatia ; or Words derived from Proper Names. 
By Ricuarp Stepuen Coagnoct, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth. 148 


Charnock.—Lupvus Parzonymicus; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By RicHarD STEPHEN CuARNOOK, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 182, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Charnock.—A Guossaky oF THE Essex Diatect. By R. 8. Cannock. 
8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 64,. 1880. 38. 6d. 


Chaucer Society (The).— Subscription, two guineas per annum. 
List of Publications on application. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.v. By Joun W. Hauzs, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, and FaepERick 
J. Furntvauu, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 64, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Roxburghe style. 10s. 6d. 


Early English Text Society’s Publications. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Eagty Enozisa AxzireratTIve Poems. In the West-Midland 
Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited b R. Monnis, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16s. 

2. Anruur (about 1440 a.p.). Edited by F. J. Furnivarz, Esgq., 
from the Marquis of Bath’s unique MS. 4s. 

3. Ang CompEenpIovs anpD Breve TRACTATE CONCERNYNG YE OFFICE 
ano Dewm1 or Kynais, etc. By Witi1aAm LaupEr. (1556 a.p.) Edited 
by F. Haut, Esq., D.C... 48. 

4. Sir Gawaxyne anp THe Green Knicur (about 1320-30 a.p.). 
Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10s. 
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5. Or rue OnTHocRAPHIE AND ConeRuITiIZ oF THE Britax TonoevE; 
a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be ALEXANDER Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 a.v.), by Hexzy B. WHEatT Ley, Esq. 48. 


6. Lancerot or THE Lark. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 
bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Kev. Wattex W. Sxzar, 
M.A. 8s. 

7. Tue Srory or Genesis anp Exopvs, an Early English Song, of 
about 1250 a.p. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by R. Mornis, Esq. 8s. 


8 Morte ArtTuHURE; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Rosrrt 
THORNTON’s unique MS. (about 1440 4.p.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. GzoneE 
Perry, M.A, Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s. : 

9. ANIMADVERSIONS UPPON THE ANNOTACIONS AND CORRECTIONS OF 
some IMPERFECTIONS OF ImPRESssIONES OF CHAUCER’s Wokxgs, reprinted 
in 1598; by Francis Tuxnng. Edited from the unique MS. ia the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kinesvey, Esq., M.D., and P. J. FURNIVALL, 
Esq., M.A. 102. 


10. Mearuin, on THE Earty History oF Krne Artuur. Edited for the 
first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 a.p.), by Henry B. Wueatiey, Esq. Part]. 2s. 6d. 


11. Taz Monaxcue, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 
from the first edition by Joune Sxortt, in 1552, by Firzzspwarp Hatt, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. 3s. 


12. Taz Weiaut’s Cuasre Wire, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 
(about 1462 a.p.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306, Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Funnivau, Esq., M.A. Ie. 

18. Sernte MagHeEnrere, Memen ant Martyr. Three Texts of ab. 
1200, 1810, 1830 a.p. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswaup Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2s. 

14, Kyne Horn, with fragments of Floriz and Blauncheflur, and the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University of Cambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumby. 3s. fid 

15. Potrrrcat, REtieious, anp Love Poxrms, from the Lambeth MS. 
Nov Mae and other sources. Edited by F. J. Furwivart, Esq., M.A. 

8. . 

16. A Trerick 1n Enatisu breuely drawe out of p book of Quintis 
essencijs in Latyn, ) Hermys } prophete and king of Egipt after p flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelacioun of an aungil of God to him 
sente, Edited from the Sloane MS, 78, by F. J. Furnrva.u, Esq., M.A. Is. 


17. Paxattet Exrgacrs from 29 Manuscripts of Przrs Prowman, with 
Comments, and a Proposal for the Society’s Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Sxeat, M.A. 1s. 


18, Hatt MetpEennxad, about 1200 a.p. Edited for the first time from 
the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswatp Cockayne, M.A. Is. 


19. Tue Monancue, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 
the Complaynt of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Haut, Esq., D.C.L. 8s. 6d. 


20. Somz Treatises By Ricuarp Rorize pE Hamporr. Edited from 
Wee et Thornton’s MS. (ab. 1440 a.p.), by Rev. Gzonce G. Pznry, 
° a i 


21. 


22. 


238. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


ae fe 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 
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Meettn, or THe Earry Hisrony or Krxe Antnun. Part II. Edited 


by Henny B. Wueattey, Esq. 4s. 


Tue Romans or Parrenay, on Lusienen. Edited for the first time 


from the unique MS, in the Library of Trinity Coll Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Sarat. M.A. Gn. ae es aT 


Dan Micuet’s Ayenstre or Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 
the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.p. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richarp Morais, Esq. 10s. 6d. 


Hymns or THE Virgin anp Cuaist; THe Partiament or Deyms, 


and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
FuRNIVALL, M.A. Se. 


Tue Sractons or Rome, and the Pilgrim’s Sea-Voyage and Sea- 
Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., ete., by F. J. Fornivari, Esq., M.A. 1. 


Retierous Precrs mt Prose anp Verse. Containing Dan Jon 
Gayirigg's Sermon; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone’s MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 23. 


Manieutus Vocasutorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language, by Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index 
by Henry B. Wueattey. 128. 


Tue Vision oF WILLIAM CONCERNING Piers Prowmay, together with 
Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest, 1362 a.v., by Witttam Lanotanp. The 
earliest or Vernon Text; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7s. 


Op Eneuise Homrires anp Homieric Treatises. (Sawles Warde 
and the Wohunge of Ure Lauerd : Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centurics. Edited from MSS. in the Bnit- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Ricnarp Morris, First Series, Part I. 7s. 


Piers, THE Provenman’s CrEDE (about 1394). Edited from the 
MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Sxnat, M.A. 2s. 


Insrevctions FoR Parisn Priests. By Jonn Myre. Edited from 
Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by E>warp Peacock, Esq., F.S.A.,etc., etc. 48. 


Tse Basees Boox, Aristotle’s A B C, Urbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 
Mensam, The Lytille Childrenes Lytil Boke. Tue Boxes or Nurrune of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, Wynkyn de Worde's Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Funmivau, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 15s. 


Tue Boox or tHE Knicut pz La Tour Lanpry, 1372. A Father's 
Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Tuomas 
Wricat Esq., M.A., and Mr, Witiiam Rossirer. 5s. 


Ox» Enotish Howrres AnD Homeric Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 
andthe Wobunge of Ure Lauerd: Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Rionamp Moxnw. First Series. Part 2. 84. 
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85. Sm Davin Lywpxsay’s Works. Pant 3. The Historie of ane 
Nobil and Wailzeand Sqvyer, Witt1am Mezprum, umqvhyle Laird of 
Cleieche and Bynnis, compylit be Sir Daum Lynngsay of the Mont alias 
Lyoun King of Armes. ith the Testament of the said Williame Mel- 
drum, Squyer, compylit alswa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hatt, DAL. 28. 


36. Mert, ok THE Eanty Hisrory or Kine Antuur. A Prose 
Romance (about 1450-1460 a.p.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Waeatiey. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. 8. Stuart GLEwnie, Esq. Part INT. 1869. 12s. 


37. Sm Davy Lynpgsay’s Worxs. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 
thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir Davin Linpesay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hatt, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 


88. THe Vision or Wuur4M conceRNING Piers THE PLowman, 
together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Resoun, 
by Witttam Lanavanp (1377 a.v.). The ‘‘ Crowley” Text; or Text B. 
Edited from MS. Laud Misc. 581, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 38, MS, 
B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley 814, etc. By the Rev. WatteR W. Sxeat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 


89. Tur ‘‘Gest HysronmatE” oF THE Desreuction or Troy. An 
Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna’s ‘‘ Hystoria 
Troiana.” Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 
Veiner of Glasgow, by the Rev. Geo A. PANTon and Davip DonaLpson. 

art I. 10s. 6d. 


40. Encuish Gitps. The Original Ordinances of more than One 
Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol; and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenhall-Regis. From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toutmin Saurru, Esq., F.R.8. of Northern Antiquaries 
feopenmtbeny With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 

ucy Toumin Smirn. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, ON THE 
History AND DevELoOrpMENT oF GiLps, by Luso Bruntano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosophia. 21s. 


41. Tue Mrnok Poems or Wittrmam Lauper, Playwright, Poet, and 
Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 a.p., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Cunistiz-Mitier, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J. 
Furnivat, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb 3s, 


42, Bernarpus pE Cura REY Famourraris, with some Early Scotch 
Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawson Lumpy, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 

48. Rais Ravina, and other Moral and Religious Pieces, in Prose and 
Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. 5, by J. 
Rawson Lumpy, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3s. 


44, JosrPpH oF ARIMATHIE: otherwise called the Romance of the 
Seint Graal, or Holy Grail: an alliterative poem, written about a.p. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing ‘‘The Lyfe of Joseph of Armatby,”’ reprinted 
from the black-letter copy of Wynkyn de Worde; “ De sancto Joseph ab 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 
50. 
51. 


52. 
53. 
54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 
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Arimathia,” first printed by Pynson, a.p. 1516; and ‘The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia,’’ first printed by Pynson, a.p. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Watter W. Sxeat, M.A. 5e. 


Kine Anrrep’s West-Saxon Version or Grecory’s Pasrorat Cane. 
With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henry Sweer, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 10s. 


LrcEnds or THE Hoty Roop; Symnors or THE Passton anv Cross- 
Poems. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries; 
with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By RicHaup 
Morgis, LL.D. 10s. 


Srz Davin Lynpgsay’s Worxs. Parr VY. The Minor Poems of 
Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. Mumpay, Esq. 8s. 


Tue Trurs’ Wuistte: or, A Newe Daunce of Seven Satires, and 
other Poems: Compiled by R. C., Gent. Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M.Cowrgg. 6s. 


An Oxp EneiisH Miscriiany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 


Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 13th century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Rev. Rk. Moxazis, LL.D. 10s. 


Kine Aurrep’s West-Saxon Version or Grecory’s PastonaL Care. 


Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation, By Henny Sweet, Esq., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part II. 10s. 


pz Lirvape or Sr. Juxiuna, from two old English Manuscripts of 
1230 a.v. With renderings into Modern English, by the Rev. O. CockayNns 
and EpMunpD Brock. Edited by the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A. Price 2s, 


Patxtaprus on Hvusponpriz, from the unique MS., ab. 1420 a.p., 
ed. Rev. B. Lopes. Part I. 10s. 


Oxtp EnetisH Homrzrzs, Series II., from the unique 13th-century 
MS, in Trinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photolithograph ; three Hymns to 
the Virgin and God, from a unique 13th-century MS. at Oxford, a photo- 
lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modern 
notation by Dr. Riapautt, and A. J. Ex.is, Esq., P.R.S.; the whole 
edited by the Rev. Kicuarp Morris, LL.D. 8s, 

Tue Vision or Prers Prowman, Text C (completing the three 
versions of this great poem), with an Autotype; and two unique alliterative 
Poems: Richard the Redeles (by Wiuttam, the anthor of the Vision); and 
The Crowned King; edited by the Rev. W. W. Sxeat, M.A. 18s. 

GEnERYDES, a Romance, edited from the unique MS., ab. 1440 a.p., 
in Trin. Coll. Cambridge, by W. Atpis Wricurt, Esq., M.A., Trin. Coll. 
Cambr. Partl. 32. 

Tae Gest HysToRIALE oF THE Destruction oF Troy, translated 
from Guido de Colonna, in alliterative verse; edited from the unique MS. in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. Donatpson, Esgq., and the late Rev. 
G. A. Panton. PartII. 10s, 6d. 

Tare Earty Enouish Version or THE ‘‘Cunsok Munn,” in four 
Texts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part I. with 
two photo-lithographic facsimiles by Cooke and Fotheringham. 10s. 6d, 

Tue Burcxuine Homures, edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 
Anglo-Saxon MS, of 971 a.p., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. (Witha 
Photolithograph). Partl. 88. 
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59. Tax Earty Enciien Version or THE ‘“Cunson Monpr;”’ in four 
Texts, from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. iii in the British Museum ; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107; MS. RB. 8, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Monzis, LL.D. Part II. 16s. 

60. Mepitacruns on THE SoreR or ovk LorpE (perhaps by Rosegr 
ov Brunne). Edited from the MSS. by J. M. Cowrzr, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

61, Tue Romance aNp PropHectes or THomas or Encetpoune, printed 
from Five MSS. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Muaray. 10s. 6d. 

62. Toe Eanty Enotish Version or THE ‘Cursor Muno1,” in Four 

Texts. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A, LL.D. Part III. 15s. 

63. Te Burcxtine Hommes. Edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.p., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part IJ. 4s. 

64. Francis Tuynnz's Emsiemes AND Eptcrams, a.D. 1600, from the 

Earl of Ellesmere's unique MS, Edited by F. J. Furnrvauu, M.A. 4s. 
65. Be Domes Dacor (Bede’s De Die Judicii) and other short Anglo- 
Saxon Pieces. Ed. from the unique M8. by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumar, B.D. 2s, 
66. Tae Earty Eneiiso VERSION OF THE ‘‘CuRsOoR Munpr,” in Four 
Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Monnis, M.A., LL.D. Part IV. 10s. 

67. Norges on Pizns Prowman. By the Rev. W. W. Sxeat, M.A. 
Part I. 21s. 

68. The Early English Version of the ‘‘Cursor Munoz,” in Four 
Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part V. 25s. 

69. Apam Davy’s Five Dreams aspour Epwarp II. Tue Lire or 
Saint Axuexius, Solomon's Book of Wisdom. St. Jerome’s 15 Tokens 
before Doomsday. The Lamentation of Souls. Edited from the Laud MS. 
622, in the Bodleian Library, by F. J. Furnivaryt, M.A. 5s. 

70. GenERYDEs, a Romance. Edited by W. Arnis Wrieut, M.A. 
Part II. 4s. 

71. Tae Lay Forx’s Mass-Boox, 4 Texts. Edited by Rev. Canon 
Siumons. 25s. 

72. Pattaprius on Husnonpeig, englisht (ab. 1420 a.p.). Part II. Edited 
by 8. J. Heruracs, B.A. 5s. 

78. THe Brickiine Hommms, 9714.p. Edited by Rev. Dr. R. Mornrs. 
Part III. 8s. 

74. Eneuise Worxs or Wycuir, hitherto unprinted. Edited by F. D. 
MarruEw. 20s. 

75. CarHoticon ANGLICUM, an pat English Dictionary, from Lord 
Monson’s M8., av. 1483. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 8. J. 
Herrrace, B.A.; and with a Preface by H. B. Wueattey. 20s. 

76. Agtrric’s Metricat Lives or Saints, in MS. Cott. Jul. E. 7. 
Edited by Rev. Prof. Skat, M.A. Part I. 10s. 

77. Bsowutr. The unique MS. Autotyped and Transliterated 
Edited by Professor Zuritza, Ph.D. 2és. My aaa 

78. Tue Firry Earuresr Enerish Writs in the Court of Probate, 
1387-1439. Edited by F. J. Furntvaun, M.A. 7s. 

79. Kine ALFrep’s Orosrus From Lorp TorrEmacue’s 91a CENTURY 

MS. PartI. Edited by H. Sweet, M.A. 13s. 


Extra Volume, Facsimile of the Epinal Glossary, 8th Century, edited by H 
Sweer. 15, 3 


80. THe Aneto-Saxon Lire or St. Katuerte anv its Lat : 
: . | In O : 
Edited by Dr. Ernznxer, 12s, aad 
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Ezira Series. Subscriptions—Small paper, one guinea; large paper 


two guineas, per annum. 


1. Tae Romance of Writtiam oF Parerne (otherwise known as the 


Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.p. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.p. 1840; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Wattzr W. Sxeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. 13s. 


2. On Earty Eneuiso Pronunciation, with especial reference to 


Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day,preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 152) By ALexaNnpeR J. Evuis, F.R.S. Part I. On 
the Pronunciation of the xrvth, xvith, xviith, and xviith centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10s. 


8. Caxton’s Boox or Cunrzsye, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 


A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Kdited by Freperick J. Furni- 
vaLL, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5s. 


Tae Lay or Havetox tHe Dane; composed in the reign of 


Edward I., about a.p. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Mappgn for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Mise. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. WaLter W. Sxeat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. lv. and 160. 10s. 


CHavcer’s TRANSLATION oF Boeruivs’s ‘‘De ConsonationE 


PuILosopuHig.” Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr, MS. Ii. 38. 21. By 
RicHarp Morgis. 8yvo. 122. 


Tue RomMANCE oF THE CHEVELERE Assiaenr. Re-edited from the 


unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henry H. Gress, Esq., M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
xviii. and 38, 3s. 


On Earty Eneotish Pronunciation, with especial reference to 


Shakspere and Chaucer. By AtexanpeR J. Evtis, F.R.S., etc, ete. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the x111th and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10s. 


Queene Exizapernes AcuapEemy, by Sir Humpnrey GuILsert. 


A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funerall, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate’s Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords’ Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
Furnivat, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb, With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswatp 
Esg. 8vo. - 13a. 


Tue FRATERNITYE OF VacABONDES, by Joun AwnpEtey (licensed 


in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1675 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warening for Commen Cursetors vulgarely 
called Vagabones, by Tuomas Harman, Esquizaz. From the 3rd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
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in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573, A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson Hanen 0B 
Hyserpyng, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny-catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Harman's Caueat. Edited by Eowarp Vires & F, J. Furxivatt. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


10. Tae Fynsr Boxe or tHe IntRopuction or Know LrpeE, made by 
Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A Compznpyous REGYMENT OF A 
Dyetany or HeitH made in Mountpyllier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. Barnes IN THE DEFENCE of THE BERDE: a treatyse 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F. J 
Furnrvat1, M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb. 8vo. 18s. 


11. Tue Brvce; or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 
Robert de Broyss. King of Scots: compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen. a.p. 1875. Edited from MS. G 23 in the Library of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, written a.p. 1487; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, written a.p. 1489, and with Hart's 
Edition, printed a.p. 1616; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. Warten W. Seat, M.A. Part I 8vo. 12s. 


12. Enenanp In THE Reian or Kine Henry ree Ercutu. A 
Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. By Tuomas Starkey, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowper. And with an Introduction, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S. Bkxwer, 
M.A. PartJI. 12s. (Part I., Starkey’ Life and Letters, isin preparation. 


13. A Suprricacyon For THE Beccazs. Written about the year 1529, 
by Simon Fisy. Now re-edited by Freperick J. Furnivaty. With a 
Supplycacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyght 
(1544 a.p.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 a.p.), The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1550-3 a.p.). Edited by J. 
Megapows Cowerz. 6s. 


14. On Earty Enezish Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Exuis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part III. 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the xivth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
Gower, Wycliffe, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. 10s. 


15. Ropzrt Crowxey’s Tutrty-onr Epricrams, Voyce of the Last 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1550-1 a.p. Edited by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 
12s. 

16, A Treatise on THE AsTRoLaBE; addressed to his son Lowys, by 


Geoffrey Chaucer, a.p. 1391. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev. 
Water W. Sxzat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 10s. 


17. Tux Compraynt or ScortanpE, 1549, a.p., with an Appendix of 


four Contemporary English ‘'racts. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Eeq. 
Part I. 1's. 


18. THE Compiaynt oF Scottanpx, etc. Part II. 8s. 


19. Ourz Lapyes Mynovre, a.p. 1530, edited by the Rev. J. H. 
Biunt, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 
Fotheringham. 24s. 


20. Lonrticu’s Hisrory or raz Hory Gram (ab. 1450 a.p.), translated 
from the French Prose of Strzs Rosizrs pr Borron. le-edited fron the 


Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furni 
Mw. 7 PET: aie ge, ridge, by urnival}, Esq. 
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21. Bansoun’s Bruce. Edited from the MSS. and the earliest 
printed edition by the Rev. W. W. Sxzat, M.A. Part II. 4e. 


22. Henry Barinxrow’s Comprayyt or Ropzrycx Mors, somtyme 
a gray Fryre, unto the Parliament Howse of Ingland his naturall Country, 
for the Redresse of certen wicked Lawes, euel Customs, and cruel Decreys 
(ab. 1542); and Toe Lamentacion or a CuristiaN Aoainst THE CITIB 
Lover. made by Roderigo Mors, a.v, 1545. Edited by J, M. Cowrzr, 

sq. 9s. 

23. On Earty Enoxiso Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Exuis, Esq., F.R.S, Part 1V. 10e. 


24. Longticu’s History or trae Hoty Gram (ab. 1450 a.p.), translated 
from the French Prose of Sings RosiExs pg Borron. Re-edited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J, Furnivaut, 
Esq., M.A. Part II. 10s. 

25. THe Romance or Guy or Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 

University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph.D. Part I. 20s. 


26. Toe Romance or Guy or Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS, by Prof J. Zuprrza, Ph.D. (The 2nd or 15th century version.) 
Part Il. 14s. 

27. Tue Enerish Works or JoHN Fisxer, Bishop of Rochester (died 

1535). Edited by Professor J. KE, B. Mayon, M.A. Part I., the Text. 16s. 

28. Loneticn’s History or THE Hory Gram. Edited by F. J. 

Furnivatt, M.A. Part II]. 10s. 


29. Barsour’s Bruce Edited from the MSS. and the earliest Printed 
Edition, by the Rev. W. W. Sxgat, M.A. Part III. 21s. 


30. Lovzxicn’s Hisronr or THE Hoty Gratt, Edited by F. J. 
FurnivatL, Esa., M.A. Part IV. 165s. 

81. ArexanpER AND Driypruvs. ‘Translated from the Latin about 
A.D. 1840-50. Re-edited by the Rev. W. W. Sxzat, M.A. 6s. 


32. Srarkey’s ‘‘ Enauanp rw Henry VIII.’s Trax.” Part I. Starkey’s 
Life and Letters. Edited by 8. J. Hennrace, B.A. 8s. 
338. Gesta Romanornum: the Early English Versions. Edited from 
the MSS. and Black-letter Editions, by S. J. Herrracez, B.A. 16s. 
84. CuarLemaaNeE Romances: No. I. Sir Ferumbras. Edited from 
the unique Ashmole MS. by S. J. Henuracs, B.A. 15s. 
35. CuaRLemMaGNe Romances: II. The Sege off Malayne, Sir Otuell, 
etc. Edited by 8. J. Herrracz, B.A. 12s. 
36. CHARLEMAGNE Romances: III. Lyf of Charles the Grete, Pt. 1. 
Edited by 8. J. Herrtacz, B.A. 16s. 
37. CHarntemMacne Romances: IV. Lyf of Charles the Grete, Pt. 2. 
Edited by S. J. Henrracz, B.A. 152. 
88. CHarnLemacne Romances: V. The Sowdone of Babylone. Edited 
by Dr. Havsxnecur. 15s. 
$9. Cuartemacne Romances: VI. The Taill of Rauf Colyear, Roland, 
Otuel, ete. Edited by Sypnzy J. Henntace, B.A. 15s. 
40. Cuantemaane Romances: VII. Houn of Burdeux. By Lord 
Berners, Edited by S. L. Lez, B.A. PartI. 16s. 
41, Cuantemacne Romances: VIII. Huon of Burdeux. By Lord 
Beaners. Edited by 8. L. Les, B.A. Part II. 16s. F 
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English Dialect Society's Publications. Subscription, 1873 to 1876, 
10s. 6d. per annum ; 1877 and following years, 20s. per annum. 
1873. 

1. Series B. Part 1. Reprinted Glossaries, I.-VII. Containing a 
Glossary of North of England Words, by J. H.; Glossaries, by Mr. 
MARSHALL; and a West-Riding Glossary, by Dr. Wituan. 7s. 6d. 

2. Series A. Bibliographical. A List of Books illustrating English 
Dialects. Part J. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc.; anda 
List of Books relating to some of the Counties of England. 40. 6d. 

8. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a Glossary 
of Swaledale Words, By Captain Harianp. 42, 


1874. 

4. Series D. The History of English Sounds. By H. Swzzr, Esq. 
ds. 6d. ‘ 

5. Series B. Part II. Reprinted Glossaries. VIII-XIV. Con- 
taining seven Provincial English Glossaries, from various sources. 72. 

6. Series B. Part III. Reprinted Glossaries. XV.—XVII. Ray's 
Collection of English Words not generally used, from the edition of 1691; 
together with Thoresby’s Letter to Ray, 1703. Re-arranged and newly edited 
by Rev. Warten W. Seat. 8s. 

6*. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a copy of ‘A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect.’ By the Rev. W. D 
PaRisH, 

1875. 


7. Series D. Part II. The Dialect of West Somerset. By F. T. 
Extworrtny, Esq. 3s. 64. 
8. Series A. Part II. A List of Books Relating to some of the 
Counties of England. Part IT. 6s, 
9. Series ©. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Rosinson. Part]. A—P. 7s. 62. 
10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 
Nopat and G. Mitner. PartI. A—E. 33s. 6d, 
1876. 
11. On the Survival of Early English Words in our Present Dialects. 
By Dr. R. Morass. 64, 
12. Series C. - Original Glossaries. Part III. Containing Five 
Original Provincial English Glossaries. 7s. 
13. SeriesC. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part II. P—Z. 68 642. 
14, A Glossary of Mid-Yorkshire Words, with a Grammar. By C. 
CLoven Rosrson. 9s. : 
1877. 


15. A Gtossary or Worns used in the Wapentakes of Manley and 

_ Corringham, Lincolnshire, By Epwarp Pracock, F.S.A. 9s. 6d. 

16. A Glossary of Holderness Words. By F. Ross, R. Srean, and 
T. Hotperness. With a Map of the District. 7s. 62. 

17. On the Dialects of Eleven Southern and South-Western Counties, 
with a new Classification of the English Dialects By Prince Lovis Lucten, 
Bonaparte. With Two Maps. 1a, 
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18. Bibliographical List. Part III. completing the Work, and 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27 


28. 


e 


containing a List of Books on Scottish Dialects, Anglo-Irish Dialect, Cant 
and Slang, and Americanisms, with additions to the English List and [ndex. 
Edited by J. H. Nova. 4s. 6d. 
An Outline of the Grammar of West Somerset. By F. T. 
Exworrtay, Esa. 52. 

1878. 


A Glossary of Cumberland Words and Phrases. By Wri 
Dicxnyson, F.L.S, 6s. ; 
Tusser’s Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by W. Pains and Sipney J. 
Heretacg, B.A. 12s. 6d. 
A Dictionary of English Plant Names. By James Barrrey, 
F.L.S., and Ropgrt Hottanp. Part I. (Ato F). 8s. 6d, 

1879. 
Five Reprinted Glossaries, including Wiltshire, East Anglian, 
Suffolk, and East Yorkshire Words, and Words from Bishop Kennett's 
Parochial Antiquities. Edited by the Rev. Professor Sxgat, M.A. 72. 
Supplement to the Cumberland Glossary (No. 20). By W. 
Drexinson, F.L.8._ Is.. 
Specimens of English Dialects. First Volume. I. Devonshire ; 
Exmoor Scolding and Courtship. Edited, with Notes and Glossary, by F. T. 
Exiwortny. II. Westmoreland: Wm. de Worfat’s Bran New Wark. 
Edited by Rev. Prof. Skgat. 8s. 6d. 
A Dictionary of English Plant Names. By J. Brrrren and R. 
Hotxanp. Part II. (@ to 0). 1880. 8s. 6d. 

1880. 
Glossary of Words in use in Cornwall. I. West Cornwall. B 
Miss M. A. Countngy. II. East Cornwall. By Tuomas Q. Coucu. Wit 
Map. 6s. 
Glossary of Words and Phrasesin use in Antrim and Down. By 
Wiiu1amM Hue Parrerson, M.R.IA. 7s. 


29. An Early English Hymn to the Virgin. By F. J. Furntvatz, 


M.A., and A. J. Exurs, F.R.S8. 62. 
Old Country and Farming Words. Gleaned from Agricultural 


30. 
Books. By James Brirren, F.L.S. 10s. 6. 
1881. 
31. The Dialect of Leicestershire. By the Rev. A. B. Evans, D.D., 
and Sgpastian Evans, LL.D. 10s. 62. 
$2. Five Original Glossaries. Isle of Wight, Oxfordshire, Cumber- 
land, North Lincolnshire and Radnorshire. By various Authors, 7s. 6d. 
33. George Eliot’s Use of Dialect. By W.E. A. Axon. (Forming 
No. 4 of ‘* Miscellanies.’’) 6d. ' ‘ 
34. ‘lurner’s Names of Herbes, a.p. 1548. Edited (with Index and 
Indentification of Names) by James Britten, F.L.S. 6s. 64. 
1882. 
35. Glossary of the Lancashire Dialect. By J. H. Nopat and Gio. 


36. 


Misr. Part II. (F to Z). 6s. 
West Worcester Words. By Mus. CHAMBERLAIN. 8vo. sewed. 48.67 
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$7. Fitzherbert’s Book of Husbandry, a.p. 1534. Edited with Intro 
duction, Notes, and Glossarial Inder. By the Rsv. Prorgssorn SxxaT. 8vo. 
sewed. 8s. 6d. 

$8. Devonshire Plant Names. By the Rev. Hmpenric Frrenp. 8v0. 
sewed. 6s. 

1883. 

39. A Glossary of the Dialect of Aldmondbury and Huddersfield. By 

the Rev. et Rae M.A., and the Rev. THos. Legs, M.A. 8vo. sewed. 8s. 64. 


40. Hampsurre Worps anp Parases. Compiled and Edited by the 


Rev. Sir Wittiam H. Corsz, Bart. 6s. 


41. Natwanrev Barey’s Enciisu Diatecr Worps or THE 18TH CENTURY. 
Edited by W. E. A. Axon. 9s. 


41.* Tue Trearyse or FyssHINGE WITH AN ANGLE. By Juiana Barnes. 
An earlier form (circa 1450) edited with Glossary by THomas SatcHeLt, and 
by him presented to the subscribers for 1883. , 

Furnivall.—Epucation mv Earty Enatanp. Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on ‘‘Mannersand Meals in the Olden 
Time,’’ for the Early English Text Society. By Frepgnicx J. FoORNIVALL, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo.sewed, pp. 74. 138. 

Gould.—Goop Eneuisu; or, Popular Errors in Language. By E. 8. 
Govtp. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 214. 1880. 6s. 


Hall.—On Enotiso Apsectives in -ABLR, with Special Reference to 
Reviastz, By Firzepwarp Hatt, C.E., M.A., Hon.D.C.L. Oxon. ; formerly 
Professor of Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence, 
in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo., cloth, pp. viii. and 238. 7s. 6d. 


Hall.—Mopenn Eneuisu. By Frrzepwarp Hatz, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxon. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 394. 10s. 6d. 


Jackson.—SunopsHize Worp-Boox; A Glossary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words, etc., used in the County. By Georgina F. Jackson. 8vo. pp. 
xevi. and 524. 1881. 31s. 6d. 

Koch.—A Hisroricat Grammar or THE Enciisu Lancvace. By C. F. 
Kocu. Translated into English Edited, Enlarged, and Annotated by the Rev. 
R. Morris, LL.D.. M.A. [Nearly ready. 

Manipulus Vocabulorum.—A Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language. - By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henry B. Wueattey. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 14s. 


Manning.—An Inovurmy into THE CHARACTER AND ORIGIN OF THE 
PossessivE AvamEnT in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
James Mannino, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo.pp. iv. and 90. 2s. 

Palmer.—Lzaves rrom 4 Worn Hunrter’s Nore Boox. Being some 
Contributions to English Etymology. By the Rev. A. Smytne Paumer, B.A., 
sometime Scholar in the University of Dublin. Cr. 8vo. cl. pp. xii.-316. 78. 6d. 

Percy.—Bisnor Percy's Foto Manuscrrpts—Battaps aNd RoMANcxs. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's 
College, Cambridge ; and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
W. Chappell, Esq., ete. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 681.; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. Demy 8vo. helf-bound, £4 4s. Extra demy 8vo. half-bound, 
on Whatman’s ribbed paper, £6 6s. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 
man’s best mbbed paper, £10 10s. Large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman’s 

_best ribbed paper, £12. 

Philological Society. Transactions of the, contains several valuable 

Papers on Early English. For contents see page 16. 
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Stratmann.—A Drcrionary or THE Oxp Enaxisx Lanavace. Compiled 
from the writings of the x1th, x1vth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
Hewny Strarwann. 3rd Edition. 4to. with Supplement. In wrapper. £1 16s. 

Stratmann.—An Orp Enexisy Poem or rH OwL AND THE NIGHTINGALE 
Edited by Francts Henry StRaTMANN. 8vo. cloth, pp. 60. 3s. 


Sweet.—A History or Enexish Sounns, from the Earliest Period, 
including an Investigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full 
Word Lists. By Henry Sweer. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 164. 48. 6d, 


Turner.—Tue Eneiisn Lanevace. A Concise History of the English 
Language, with a Glossary showing the Derivation and Pronunciation of the 
English Words. By R. Turner. In German and English on opposite pages. 
18mo. sewed, pp. vili. and 80. 1884. ls, 6d. 

Vere.—Stupies in Enoxisn; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life 
of our Language. By M. Scueve vz Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo.cloth, pp. vi.and 365. 12s, 6d. 


Wedgwood.—A Dictionary or Enetisn Erymoxocy. By HEnNstzIeH 
Werpcwoop, Third revised Edition. With an Introduction on the Formation 
of Language. Imperial 8vo., double column, pp. Ixxii. and 746, 21s. 


Wright.—Fevupat Manvars or Enezisn History. A Series of 
Popular Sketches of our National History, compiled at different periods, from 
the Thirteenth Century to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Peds Oener and 
Nobility. a Old French). Now first edited from the Original Manuscripts. By 
THomas Waicat, Esq., M.A. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 184. 1872. 15s. 


WG ES ge Teron oe and Otp-Enetiso VocaButanigs, Illustrating 

. the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, as well as the History of the 
Forms of Elementary Education, and of the Languages Spoken in this Island 
from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. Edited by Toomas Waicut, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A., etc. Second Edition, edited and collated, by Ricwanp WvULcKER. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xx.-408, and iv.-486, cloth. 1884. 288. 


FRISIAN. 


Cummins.—A Grammar or THE Oxp Faresic Lanavace. By A. H. 
Cummins, A.M. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 76. 1881. 3s 6d. 

Oera Linda Book, from a Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century, 
with the permission of the Proprietor, C. Over de Linden, of the Helder. 


The Original Frisian Text, as verified by Dr. J. O. Orrema; accompanied 
by an English Version of Dr. Ottema’s Dutch Translation, by Witt1am R. 


SanppBacu. $vo. cl. pp. xxvii. and 223. 5s. 


GAUDIAN (See under ‘“‘ Horrntz,” page 40.) 
OLD GERMAN. 


Douse.—Grnors Law; A Srupy: or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the eo-called “ Lautverschiebung.” To which are added some Remarks on 
the Primitive Indo-European X, and several Appendices. By T. Le Marcuant 
Dovsz. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 230. 10s. 6d. 

Kroeger.—' He Minwesineer or Genmany. By A.E. Kroragr. 12mo. 
cloth, pp. vi. and 284. 7s. 

- Conrents.—Chapter I. The Minnesinger and the Minnesong.—II. The Minnelay.—III. The 


i ng.—1V. Walther von der Vogelweide.—V. Ulrich von Lichtenstein.—VI. The 
ee teal Hammantes of the Minnesinger and Gottfried von Strassburg’s *: Tristan and Isolde.”* 
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GIPSY. 


Leland.—Enerisn Girsy Sones. In Rommany, with Metrical English 
Translations. By Cuanies G. Lzxanp, Author of “The English Gipsies,” 
ete.; Prof. E. H. Pater; and Janzr Tucxsy. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 276. 7s. 6d. 

Leland.—Tax Enetish Grrsres anp THEIR Lanauacr. By CHARLES 
G. Lztanp. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 276. 7s. 6d. 

Leland.—Tuz Grrsrrs.—By ©. G. Lezanp., Crown 8vo. pp. 372, 
cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

Paspatii—Eruprs sun Les Tcuinenianés (Gypsies) ov Bonfmikns DE 
L’Eupmz Orroman, Par ALexanpee G. Paspati, M.D. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. Constantinople, 1871. 282. 


GOTHIC. . 

Skeat.—A Moxso-Gornic Grossary, with an Introduction, an Outline 

>f Moeso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and Modern English 

Words etymologically connected with Moeao-Gothic. By the Rev. W. W. 
Sxzar. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xxiv.and 342. 1868. 9s. 


GREEK (Mopern anp Cuassic). 


Bizyenos.—ATOIAES AYPAI Poems. By M. Brzyenos. With Frontis- 
eae Etched by Prof. A. Lecros, Royal 8vo. pp. viii.-312. Printed on 
and-made paper, and richly bound. 1884. £1 11s. 6d. 


Buttmann.—A Gxzammarz or THE New Testament Greex. By A. 
Buttmann. Authorized translation by Prof J. H. Thayer, with numerous 
ue and corrections by the author. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 474. 

: 187 . Ida, 

Contopoulos.—A Lxxicon or Mopern Grerex-Enclish ann EnNeLIsH 
MopeRN Greek. By N. Contorovutos. In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Part I. 
rie Greek-English, pp. 460. Part II, English-Modern Greek, pp. 582. 

1 7s. 
Contopoulos.—Hanpsook or Greek and EnetisH DratoaveEs and Cor- 
'  RESPONDENCE. F ap. 8vo. cloth, pp. 238. 1879. 2s, 6d. 


Geldart.—A Gurpz to Moprrn Greex. By E. M. Gexparr. Post 
8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 274. 1883. 7s. 6d. Key, cloth, pp. 28. 2s. 64. 


Geldart.—Siwpuriep Grawmarn or Mopvern Greex. By E. M. 
Getpant, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 68, cloth. 1883. 2s. 6d. 

Lascarides.— A ComprenENsIve PuRasgoLoaicaL ENoLisH-ANCIENT AND 
Mopeen Greex Lexicon. Founded upon a manuecript of G. P. Lascanrpes, 
Esq., and Compiled by L. Myrrantnevs, Ph. D. In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. pp. 
xii. and 1,338, -cloth. 1882. £1 10s. 

Newman.— Comments on tHE Text or Ascuyius. By F. W. Newman. 
Demy 8vo. pp. mii. and 144, cloth. 1884. 5s. 


Sophocles. —Romarc on Mopren Greek Grammar. By E. A. SopHocies. 
8vo. pp. xxviii. and 196, 10s. 6d. 
taal ee nate 


GUJARATI. 

Minocheherji.—Pautavi, Gusarizt anp Enetisn Dicrionany. B 
Jamasrs1 Dastur Mrinocueners Jamasp Asana. 8y0. Vol. I., pp. clxil. 
and 1 to 168. Vol. I1., pp. xxxii and pp. 169 to 440. 1877 and 1879. Cloth, 
14s. each, daljt be completed in 5 rola) 

ji. 


Shépurji E —A Grammar or THE Gusanirf Lancvacs. By 
SuApursi Epazsi. Cloth, pp. 127. 10s. 6d. 
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Shépurji Edalji—a Drerronany, Gurnatt anp Encutsx. By Suirunst 
aLsi. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21s. 


GURMUKHI (Punsanr). 


Adi Granth (The); ox, Tae Hoty Scrrerunes or THe Srxus, trans- 
lated from the original Gurmuki, with Introductory Essays, by Dr. Ennust 
Truarr, Professor Regius of Oriental Languages at the University of Munich, 
etc. Roy. 8vo. cloth, pp. 866. £2 12s, 6d. 


Singh.—Saruer Boox; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after- 


wards into English, By Sinpar Atraz Sixou, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
author’s photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 205. 16s, 


HAWAIIAN. 


Andrews.—A Dictionary or tHE Hawatan Lanovace, to which is 
appended an English-Hawaiian Vocabulary, and a Chronological Table of 
Remarkable Events. By Lornin ANDREWS. 8vo. pp. 560, cloth. £1 11s. 6d. 


HEBREW. 


Bickell.—Ovrirnes or Hesrew Grammar. By Gusravus Bicxett, 
D.D. Revised by the Author; Annotated by the Translator, SamugL Ives 
Curtiss, janior, Ph.D. With a Lithographic Table of Semitic Characters by 
Dr. J. Evrina. Cr. 8vo. ad., pp. xiv. au) 140. 1877. 33. 6d. 

Collins..-- A Grammar anp Lexicon oF THE Heprew LanevaceE, entitled 
Sefer Hassoham. By Rassr Mosen Ben Yirsnax, of England. Edited from 
a MS. in the Bodleian Library of Oxford, and collated with a MS. in the 
Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, with Additions and Corrections. By G. 
W. Corus, M.A., Corpus Christi College, Camb., Hon. Hebrew Lecturer, 
Keble College, Oxford. Part I. 4to. pp. 112, wrapper. 1884. 7s. 6d. 

Gesenius.—HrsrkEwW snp ENGLISH fee OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
including the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Epwarp Rosrson. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 1160. £1 16s. 

Gesenius.—Hesrew Grammar. Translated from the Seventeenth 
Edition. By Dr. T. J. Conant. With Grammatical Exercises, and a 
Chrestomathy by the Translator. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi.-864. £1. 

Hebrew Literature Society (Publications of). Subscription £1 1s. 


per Series. 1872-3. First Serves. 
Vol. I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii, and 
228. 10s, 


Vol. II. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra on Isaiah Edited from MSS., and 
Translated with Notes, Introductions, and Indexes, by M. FrirptanpER, 
Ph.D. Vol. I. Translation of the Commentary. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xxviii. and $332. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. IIf. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Vol. 11. The Anglican Version of 
the Book of the Prophet Isaiah amended according to the Commentary of 
Ibn Ezra, Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 112. 4s. 6d. 

1877. Second Serres. 

Vol. I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Vol. II. Edited by the Rev. A. 
Lowy. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 276, 10s. 6d. 

Vol. IJ. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Vol. III. Demy 8vo. cloth, 

sales 7s 

Vol. ir . Ibn Ezra Literature. Vol. IV. Essays on the Writings of Abraham 
Ibn Ezra, By M. Frigpianpe, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. x.-252 
and 78. 12s. 6d. 
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1881. Zhird Sertes. 


Vol. I. The Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonides, Translated" from the 
original text and annotated by M. Friedlander, Ph.D. Demy, 8vo. pp. Ixxx. 
—370, cloth. £1 5s. 


Herson.—Tatmuopic Miscettany. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 4. 


Land.—Tue Prrctrtes or Hesrew Grammar. By J. P. N. Lan, 
Professor of Logic and Metapbysic in the Baran of Leyden. Translated 
from the Dutch by Reainatp Lang Pootz, Balliol College, Oxford. Part 1 es 
Sounds. Part Il. Words. Crown 8vo. pp. xx. and 220, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Mathews.—Asranam BEN Ezra’s Uxepirep CoMMENTARY ON THE CaNn- 
ticura, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English Translation by H. J. 
Marnuews, B,A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl. limp, pp. x., 34, 24. 2s. 6d. 


Nutt.—'wo Treatises on VERBS CONTAINING FEEBLE AND DovusBLE 
Lerrens by R. Jehuda Hayug of Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original 
Arabic by RB. Moses Gikatilia, of Cordova; with the Treatise on Punctuation 
by the same Author, translated by Aben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS. 
with an English Translation by J. W. Nurt, M.A. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 312. 
1870. 7s. 6d. 


Semitic (Songs of the). In English Verse. By G. E. W. Cr. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 140. 5s. 

Spiers.—Txe Scnoor System or THE Tatmup, and an Address delivered 
delivered at the Beth Hnmidrash on the occasion of the Conclusion of the 


Talmudical Treatise, Baba Metsia. By the Rev. B. Spizns. Cloth 8vo. pp. 
48. 1882. 2s. 6d. 


Weber.—System der altsynagogalen Palastinischen Theologie. By 
Dr. Ferp. Weser. 8vo. sewed. Leipzig, 1880. 7s. 


HINDI. 


Ballantyne.—E ements or Hinp{anp Bras Budei Grammar. By the 


late James R. Battanrynz, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 65s. 


Bate.—A Drcrionany or tHe Hinpex Lanevaer. Compiled by J. 
D. Bats. 8vo. cloth, pp. 806. £2 12s. 6d. 


Beames.—Norzes on tHE Buospuri Dratecr or Hinpf, spoken in 
Western Behar. By Joun Beamss, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumpurun. 
8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. Ie. 6d. 


Browne.— A Hrynr Prrver. In Roman Character. By J. F. 
Browne, B.C.S. Crown 8vo. pp. 36, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 


Etherington.—Tue Srupenr’s Grammar oF tHE Hinpf Lanevace. 
By the Rev. W. Eruerinaton, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. pp. xiv., 255, and xiii., cloth. 1873. 12s. 

Hoernle.—Hindi Grammar. Sce page 42. 


Kellogg.—A Grammar or THE Hinp1 Lanevagg, io which are treated 
the Standard Hindi, Braj, and the Eastern Hind? of the Ramayan of Tulsi 
Das ; also the Colloquial Dialects ot Marwar, Kumaon, Avadh, Gaghelkhane, 
Bhojpur, etc., with Copious Philological Notes. By the Rev. S. H. Kruzoce 
M.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 21s, : 

Mahabharata. Translated into Hindi for Manan Mouun Buart, b 
KRISHNACHANDRADHARMADHIKARIN Of Benares. (Containing all but the 
Harivaneh.) 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 674, 810, and 1106. £3 3s. 
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Mathurdprasida Misra.—A Tartmevar Dicrronany, being a Compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urdd, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, Pro- 
nunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in English, 
and in Urdd and Hindi in the Roman Character. By MaTHURAPRASADA MIsRA, 
Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares. 8vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 13830. 
Benares, 1865. £2 2s. 


HINDUSTANI. 


Ballantyne.—Hinpvstant Sexecrions in the Naskhi and Devanagari 

’ ‘Character. With a Vocabulary of the Words. Prepared for the use of the 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James R, BALLANTYNE. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 74. 38s. 6d. 

Craven.—The Popular Dictionary in English and Hindustani and 

: Hindustani and English, with a Number of Useful Tables. By the Rev. T. 
Craven, M.A. Feap. 8vo. pp. 214, cloth. 1882. 3s. 6d. 

Dowson.—A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. By 
Joun Dowson, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi, and 264. 10s. 6d. 


Dowson.—A Hrnpustan1 Exercise Boox. Containing a Series of 
Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By Joan 
Dowson, M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. pp. 100. Limp cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Eastwick.—Kutzap Arnoz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). 
By Maulavi Hafizu'd-din. A New Edition of HindGstani Text, carefully revised, 
with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Eowarp B. Eastwick, F.R.S., 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 319. Re-issue, 1867. 18s. 

Fallon.—A New Hunvvstani-Enetise Dicrionany. With Illustra- 
tions from Hindustani Literature and Folk-lore. By 8. W. Fauton, Ph.D. 
Halle. Roy. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxviii. and 1216 and x. Benares, 1879. £5 5s. 

Fallon.—Eneuiso-Hinpustani Dictionary. With Illustrations from 
English Literature and Colloquial English Translated into Hindustani. By S. 
W. Fatuon. Roy. 8vo. pp. iv.-674, sewed. £2 2s. 

Fallon.—A Hinpvusrant-Enetiseh Law anp CommenctaL Dictionary. 
By S. W. Fauton. 8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 284. Benares, 1879. £1 Is. 


IkhwAnu-s Safa; or, Brorners or Purity. Describing the Contention 
between Men and Bea-ts as to the Superiority of the Human Race. Translated 
from the Hindustani by Professor J. Dowson, Staff College, Sandhurst. 
Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. 7s. 


Khirad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 
Hafizu’d-din. A new edition of the Hinddstani Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By E. B. Eastwick, M.P.,F.R.S. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xiv. and 82!. 18s. 


Lutaifi Hindee (The); or, Hinpoostanze Jxst-Boox, containing a 
Choice Collection of Humorous Stories in the Arabic and Roman Characters ; 
to which is added a Hindoostanee Poem by Mezr Moonvummup TuqQues. 
2ad edition, revised by W. C. Smyth. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 160. 1840. tUs. 6d. ; 
reduced to 5s. 

Mathuréprasdda Misra.—A Triinavar Drortonary, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, UrdG, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in UrdG and Hind{ in the Roman Character. By Maruurd- 
prasdpA Misra, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2s. 


Palmer.—Huinpvustani Grammar. See page 48. 
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Singer.—Srmurtirmp Grammar or THE Huneanran Lanovace. By 
. Sincss, of Buda-Pesth. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. vi. and 88. 1884, 4s. 6d. 


ICELANDIC. 


Anderson.—Nonrsr Myrnotoey, or the Religion of our Forefathers. 
Containing all the Myths of the Eddas carefully systematized and interpreted, 
with an foashention: Vocabulary and Index. a, R. B. AnvERSON, Prof. of 


Scandinavian Languages in the University of Wisconsin. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
Chicago, 1879. 12s. 62. 


Anderson and Bjarnason.—Vixine Tares or THE Norra. The Sagas 
of Thorstein, Viking’s Son, and Fridthjof the Bold. Translated from the 
Icelandic by R. B. Anderson, M.A., and J. Bjarnason. Also, Tegner’s Frid- 
thjof's Saga. Translated into English by G. Stephens. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xviii. and 370. Chicago, 1877. 10s. 


Clensby aad Icetanpic-Enerish Dicrionary. Based on the MS, 
Collections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged aud completed by G. 
VierGsson. With an Introduction, and Lite of Richard Cleasby, yy G Weis 


Dasent, D.C.L. 4to. £3 7. 


Cleasby.—Aprenprx to aN Icrianpic-Enertsh Dictionary. See 
Skeat. 


Edda Saemundar Hinns Froda—The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 
From the Old Norse or Jeelandic. By Benzamin Tnorpe. Part I. with a Mytho- 
logical Index. 12mo. pp. 152, cloth, 8s. 6d. Part IJ. with Index of Persons and 
Places. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 48.: orin ] Vol. complete, 7s. 6d. 


Publications of the Icelandic Literary Society of Copenhagen. For 
Numbers 1 to 54, see “‘ Record,” No. a pe 14, Y , Lars 


55. Sxtrnek Tiornvi. Hins Islenzka Békmentafélags, 1878. 8vo. 
pp. 176. Kaupmannabofn, 1878. Price 6s, 


56. Um Srpsorina 4 Istanpr eptir Porkel Bjarnason, prest 4 Reyni- 
véllum, Utgefid af Hinu Islenzka Bokmentafélagi. 8vo. pp. 177. Reyk- 
javik, 1878. Price 7s. 6d. 


57. Brskupa Soeur, gefnar ut af Hinu [slenzka Békmentafélagi. 
Annat Bindi IIJ, 1878, 8vo. pp. 509 to 804. Kaupmannahéfn. Price 10s. 


68. Sxyestur oe Rerenfnear Hins Islenzka Bokmentafélags, 1877 to 
1878. 8vo. pp. 28. Kaupmannahdfn, 1878. Price 2s. 


59. Fayette Fra Istanpr, 1877, eptir V. Briem. 8vo. pp. 50. 
Reykjavik, 1878. Price 2s. 6d, 


60. AuptneissrapuR Hinn Forni Viv Oxara, med Uppdrattum eptir 
Sigurd Gudmundsson. §8vo. pp. 66, with Map. Kaupmannahéfn, 1878. Price 
63. 


Skeat.—A List or Enctish Worps, the Etymology of which is illus- 
trated by Comparison with Icelandic. Prepared in the form of an Appendix to 
Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icelandic-English Dictionary. By the Rev. WaLTER 
W. Sxzar, M.A., English Lecturer and late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge; and M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford; one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Cambridge Philological Society ; and Member of the Council of the Philo- 
logical Society of London. 1876. Demy 4to. sewed. 2s. 


ee 
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Aston.—A Grammar or THE Japanzse Warrren Lanovaex. By W. G. 
Aston, M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary, H.B.M.’s Legation, Yedo, Japan. 
Second edition, Enlarged and Improved. Royal 8vo. pp. 306. 28s. 

Aston.—A Snort Grammar or THE Japanese Spoken Lancuacz. By 
W. G. Aston, M.A., H. B. M.'s Legation, Yedo, Japan. Third edition. 
12mo. cloth, pp. 96. 12s. 

Black.—Youne Japan, Yoxonama anp Yepo. A Narrative of the 
Settlement and the City, from the Signing of the Treaties in 1858 to the close 
of the Year 1879. With a Glance at the ree of Japan during a period of 
Twenty-one Years. By J. R. Brack. Two Vols., demy 8vo. pp. xviii. and 418 ; 
xiv. and 522, cloth. 1881. £2 2s. 

Chamberlain.—Ctasstca Portry or THE Japanese. See “ Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,’’ page 4. 

Hepburn.—A Japanesk anp Enetish Dictionary. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hupsurn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii., 632 and 201. £8 8s. 

Hepburn.—Jaranusz-EnGiish anp EnoxisH-Jaranese Dicrronary. By 
J. C..Hgrpuan, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 206. 1873. 188. 

Hoffmann, J. J.—A Japanese Gramman. Second Edition. Large 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 368, with two plates. £1 1s. 

Hoffmann.—Sxorrine Dratoaves, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
By Professor J. Horrmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 5s. 

Hoffmann (Prof. Dr. J. J.)—Japanese-Enerish Dicrionany.—Pub- 
lished by order of the Dutch Government. Elaborated and Edited by Dr. L. 
Serrveier, Vols. 1 and 2. Royal 8vo. Brill, 1881. 12s. 6d, 

Imbrie.— Hanproox or Enctisu-Japanese Erymotocy. By W. 
Impriz. 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 208, cloth. Todkiyd, 1880. £1 1s. 

Metchnikoff.—L’Empire Japonais, texte et dessins, par L. Mrrcu- 
NIKOFF. 4to. pp. viii. and 694. Illustrated with maps, coloured plates and 
woodcuts. cloth. 1881. £1 10s. 

Pfoundes.—Tv So Mimz Boxuro. See page 31. 


Satow.—An EneuisH Japanese Dictionary oF THE Spoken Lanavace. 
By Ennest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and 
IsuipasHt Masanata, of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Second 
edition. Imp. 32mo., pp. xvi. and 416, cloth. 12s. 6d. 


Suyematz.—Gens1 Monogatant. The most celebrated of the Classical 
Japanese Romances. Translated by K. Suyematz, Crown 8vo. pp. xvi. and 
254, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 


KANARESE. 


Garrett.—A Manvat Eneiish anp Kanarese Dictionary, containing 
about Twenty-three Thousand Words, By J. Ganngrr. 8vo. pp. 908, cloth. 
Bangalore, 1872. 18s. 


KAYATHI. 


Grierson.—A Hanpsoox to roe Kayarut Cuaracrsr. By G. A. 
Guisnson, B.C.S.. late Subdivisional Officer, Madhubani, Darbhanga. With 
Thirty Piates in Facsimile, with Translations. 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 4. 
Calcutta, 1881. 188. 
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KELTIC (Cornisu, Gavtic, Wetsu, Irtsx). 


Bottrell.—Traprrions any Heantuerpe Srorres or Wxst CoRNWALL. 

. By W. Bortnrett (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1870. Scarce. 

Bottrell—Travrrions anp Heagtustpg Srorres oy West CoRNWwALL. 
By Witi1am Botrrect. With Illustrations by Mr. Josern Burcut. Second 
Series, Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 300. 6s. 

English and Welsh Languages. — Tue Inrivence or THE ENGLISH 
and Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square 8vo. sewed, pp. 30. 1869. le. 

Mackay.—Tue Gartic Erymotocy or THE LanauacGes oF WESTERN 
Europe, and more especially of the English and Lowland Scotch, and of their 
Slang, Cant, and Colloquiul Dialects. By Cuartes Mackay, LL.D. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 604. 42s. 

Rhys.—Lecrures on WetsH Puitotocy. By Joun Rays, M.A., 
Professor of Celtic at Oxford. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 
8vo. cloth. pp. viii. and 466. 15s. 

Spurrell.—A Grammar or THE Wetsh Lanavace. By Wram 
SpurBELL. 3rd Edition. Feap. cloth, pp. viii.-206. 1870. 3s. 

Spurrell.—A Wersu Dictionary. English-Welsh and Welsh-English. 
With Preliminary Observations on the Elementary Sounds of the English 
Language, a copious Vocabulary of the Roots of English Words, » list of 
Scripture Proper Names and English Synonyms and Explanations. By 
Wirttam Spurrety. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, pp. xxv. and 732. 8s. 6d. 

Stokes.—Goretica—Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses: Prose and 
Verse. Edited by WuittEy Sroxes, Second edition. Medium 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 192. 1872. 18s. 

Stokes.—Tocam Tror; The Destruction of Troy. Transcribed from 
the fascimile of the book of Leinster, and Translated with a Glossarial Index of 
the Rare words. By W. Stoxxs. 8vo. pp. xv.-188, boards. 1882. 188. A 
limite ! edition only, privately printed, Calcutta. 

Stokes. —TuE Breton Guosses at Orntzans. By W. Sroxzs. 8vo. 
Pp ; x.-78, boards. 1880. 10s. 6d. <A limited edition only, privately printed, 

alcutta. 

Stokes.—TuHrrE Mipp1ix-Jzisx Homrrres on the Lives of Saints Patrick, 
Brigit, and Columba. By W. Stoxgs. 8vo. pp. xii.-140, boards. 1877. 
10s. 6d. A limited edition only privately printed, Calcutta. 

Stokes—Brunans MertasEx. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop 
and Confessor. A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by 
Wnait.ey Sroxes. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi.-280, and Facsimile, 1872. 152. 


Wright’s Celt, Roman, and Saxon. 


KONKANTI. 


Maffei—A Kowxant Grammar. By Anoerus F. X. Marre. 8vo. 
pp. xiv, and 438, cloth. Mangalore, 1882. 18s, 

Maffei—Aw Encuise-Konxant and Konxant-Enotisn Dicrronary. 
8vo. pp. xii. and 546; xii. and 158. Two parts in one. Half bound. £1 10s. 


LIBYAN. 


Newman.—Lreyan Vocanutary. An Essay towards Reproducing the 

. Ancient Numidian Language, out of Four Modern Languages. By F. W. 

Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London; formerly Fellow 

_ of Be eee and now M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. pp. vi. and 204, cloth. 
1882. s. 6a, : 
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MAHRATTA. 


Zsop’s Fables.—Originally Translated into Marathi by Sadashiva 
Kashinath Chhatre. Revised from the Ist ed. 8vo. cloth. Bombay, 1877. 5s. 6d. 

Ballantyne.—A Grammar or tHe Mauratra Lanevace. For the 
use of the East India College at Haileybury. By James R. Batuantyne, of 
the Scottish Naval and Military Academy. 4to. slot pp. 56. 5s. 

Bellairs.—A Gaeammar or THE Manatut Lanevace. By H. 8. K. 
Bevuatrs, M.A., and Laxman Y. ASHKEDKAR, B.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 90. 5s. 

Molesworth.—A Drcrronary, Mdnarur and Eneuise. Compiled by 
J. T. MoLzsworru, assisted by Geonce and Tuomas Canby. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. 1. Motesworts. Royal 4to. pp. xxx and 922° 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £3 3s. 

Molesworth.—A Comprnpium or Motesworta’s Manatut AnD ENGLISH. 
Dictionany. By Basa Papmanat. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 624. 2ls. 

Navalkar.—Tue Srupent’s Marfrart Grammar. By G. R. NavarKar. 
New Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 342. Bombay, 1879. 18s. 

Tukarama,—A Compuere Coxtection of the Poems of Tukéréma 
(the Poet of the Maharashtra). In Marathi. Edited by Visunv Parasuv- 
BAM SHastnxi Panoprr, under the supervision of Sankar Pandurang Pandit,M.A. 
With a complete Index to the Poems and a Glossary of difficult Words. ‘T'o 
which is prefixed a Life of the Poet in English, by Janardan Sakhéram Gadgil. 
2 vols. in large 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 742, and pp. 728, 18 and 72, Bombay 
1873. £1 Le. 6d, each vol. 


MALAGASY. 


Parker. —A Concise Grammar or THE Matacasy Lanevace. By G. 
W. Parxer, Crown 8vo. pp. 66, with an Appendix, cloth. 1883. 5s. 

Van der Tunk.—Ovrtines oF 4 Grammar oF THE Matacasy LANGUAGE 
By H. N. van DER TuvK. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed, 1s, 


MALAY. 


Dennys.—A Hanpsoox or Matay Coxrtoaurar, as spoken in Singapore, 
Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. 
By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc., Author of “The 
Folklore of China,’’ “ Handbook of Cantonese,’’ etc., etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
204. 1878. £1 1s. 

Maxwell.—A Manvat or tHe Matay Lanevacr. With an Intro-. 
ductory Sketch of the Sanskrit Element in Malay. By W. E. Maxwet, 
Assistant Resident, Perak, Malay Peninsula. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii 
184. 1882. 7s. 62. 

Swettenham.—VocaBuLARY OF THE EnciisH aND Matay Lanevaers. 
With Notes. By F.A. Swerrenuam. 2 Vols. Vol. I. English-Malay Vo- 
cabulary and Dialogues. Vel. II. Malay-English Vocabulary. Small 8vo. 
boards. Singapore, 1881. 41. 

Van der Tuuk.—Susorr Account oF THE Matay MANUSCRIPTS BELONGING 
ro THE Roya Asiatic Society. By H.N. vANDERTUUK. 8vo., pp.52. 28.6d. 


MALAYALIM. 


Gundert.—A Matayatam snp Eneuish Dicrionary. By Rev. H. 
Gunpest, D. Ph. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 1116. £2 10s. 


a 
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Grey.—Maonr Mewentos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
ion of Laments, etc. By Cu. Otvez B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12s. 

Williams.—Frest Lessons ry THE Maorr Lancuacz. With a Short 
Vocabulary. By W. L. Wittiams, B.A. Foap. 8vo. pp, 98, cloth. 5s. 


PALI. 


D’Alwis.—A Descrretive Caratocve of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works of Ceylon. By James D’Auwis, M.R.A.S., ete., Vol. I. (all 
published), pp. xxxii, and 244. 1870. 8», 6d. 

Beal. —Duamuarapa. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 3. 

Bigandet.—Gavupama. See ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 4. 

Buddhist Birth Stories. Sce ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 4. 


Bihler.—T'nrzz New Epicrs or Agoxa. By G. Binzer. 16mo. 
sewed, with Two Facsimiles. 2. 6d. 

Childers.—A Patt-Enetiso Dicrionany, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by the late 
Prof. R. C. Cartpexs, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo. Double 
Colamns. Complete in | Vol., pp. xxii. and 622, cloth. 1875. £3 3s. 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. 


Childers.—THe ManArarinispAnasuttTa oF THE Surra-Prraxa. The 
Pali Text. Edited by the late Professor R. C. Cu1tpzrs. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
72, 5s. 

Childers.—On Sanpur rw Patr. By the late Prof. R. C. Curzpens. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 22. la. 

Coomaira Swamy.—Svurra Nipita; or, the Dialogues and Discourses 
of Gotama Buddha. ‘Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. 
By Sir M. Coomara Swamy. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 160. 1874. 68, 

Coomara Swamy.—TxHe Daruivansa; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha, English Translation only. With Notes. Demy 
8vo. cloth, pp. 100, 1874. 6s. 

Cooméra Swamy.—Tux Darnivansa; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relio of Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, 
with Notes. By Sir M. Coomara Swamy, Mudeliar. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
174. 1874. 108. 6d, 

Davids.—See Buppnist Brerz Stones, “‘ Trisbner’s Oriental Series,” 
page 4. 

Davids.—Siarr1, roe Lron Rock, nean Purastrrvra, AND THE 389TH 
Cuapten or THE ManAvamsa. By T. W. Ruys Davips. 8vo0. pp. 30. 13. 6d. 

Dickson.—Tuer PArrmorrua, being the Buddhist Office of the Con- 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson. 8vo. sd., pp. 69. 2s. 

Fausboll.—JAraxa. See under JAtTaxa. 


Fausboll.— Tue Dasaratua-JAtaxa, being the Buddhist Story of King 
Réma. The original PAli Text, with a Translation and Notes by V. Fauspéxu. 
8vo. sewed, pp. lv. and 48. 2s. 6d, 

Fausboll.—F ive Jitakas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Story, 
and Three Fables. In the original Pali Text, accompanied with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. Faussotv. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 72. 6s. 

Fausboll.-Ten JAtaxas The Original Péli Text, with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. Favssoiy. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiii. and 128. 7s. 6d. 
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Fryer.—Vovrropara. (Exposition of Metre.) By SaNewaRakKuITa 
Tarra, A Pali Text, Edited, with Translation and Notes, by Major G. BE. 
Fryza, 8vo. pp. 44. 2s. 6d. 


Haas.—Cataroeve or Sanskrit anp Pati Booxs mv THE Liseany oF 
THE Baitish Museum. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by Permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 4to, cloth, pp. 200. £1 le. 


Jataka (The); together with its Commentary. Being Tales of the 
Anterior Birth of Gotama Buddha. For the first time Edited in the original 
Pali by V. Faussotu. Demy 8vo. cloth. Vol. I. pp. 512. 1877. 28s. 
Vol. II., pp. 452, 1879. 288. Vol. III. pp. viii-544. 1883. 28%. For 
Translation see under ‘‘ Buddhist Birth Stories,” page 4. 


The ‘‘ Jataka”’ is a collection of legends in Pali, relating the history of Buddha’s trans- 
migration before he was born as Gotama., The great antiquity of this work is authenticated 
by ite forming part of the sacred canon of the Southern Buddbists, which was finally settled at 
the last Council in 216 p.c. The collection has long been known as a storehouse of ancient 
fables, and as the most original attainable source to which ulmost the whole of this kind of 
literature, from the Panchatantra and Pilpay’s fables down to the nursery stories of the present 
day, is traceable; and it has been considered desirable, in the interest of Buddhistic studies as 
well as for more general literary purposes, that an edition and translation of the complete 
work should be prepared. The present publication is intended to supply thie want.—Athenaum, 


Mahawansa (The)—Txe Manawansa. From the Thirty-Seventh 
Chapter. Revised and edited, under orders of the Ceylon Government, b 
H. Sumanoatra, and Don AnpDzEISs DE Sitva BatuwantuDawa. Vol. I. Pali 
Text in Sinhalese character, pp. xxxii. and 436. Vol. II. Sinhalese Transla- 
tion, pp. lii. and 378 half-bound. Colombo, 1877. £2 2s. 


Mason.—Tue Pact Text or Kacncnayano’s GRamMak, WITH ENGLISH 
Annotations. By Francis Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, | to 673. 
II. The English Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8vo. sewed, pp. 208, 76, and 28. Toongoo, 1871. £1 11s. 6d. 


Minayeff.—Grammarre Patre. Esqnisse d’une Phonétique et d’une 
Morphologie de la Langue Palie. Traduite du Russe par St. Guyard. By 
J. Mrvayerr. 8vo. pp. 128. Paris, 1874. 8s. 


Miiller.—Simpuiriep GeaMMak oF THE Parr Lanevacx. By E. Mitten, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 144, 1884. 7s. 6d. 


Oleott.—Buppuist CatTecuisM. 


Senart.—Kaccdyana ET La LitrératorE GRamMMATICALE DU PAxt. 
Ire Partie. Grammaire Palie de Kaccayana, Sutras et Commentaire, publiés 
avec une traduction et des notes par E. Sanaut. 8vo. pp. 338. Paris, 1871. 
12s. 


PAZAND. 


Maino-i-Khard (The Book of the).—The Pazand and Sanskrit 
Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By E. W. West. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
484. 1871, 168. © 


PEGUAN. 


Haswell.—GramwaticaL Notes anp VocABULARY OF THE Pravan 
Lanauaag. To which are added a few pages of Phrases,etc. By Rev. J. M. 
HaswExu. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 160. lds. 
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PEHLEWI. 


Dinkard (The).—The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 
in Zend Characters. Translations of the Text in the Gujrati and English 
Languages; a Commentary and Glossary of Select Terms. By PzsHotun 
Dustook BEHRAMJEE SuNJANA. Vols. J]. and II. 8vo. cloth. £2 2s. 


Haug.—Aw Oxp Pautavi-Pazanp Grossany. Ed., with Alphabetical 
Index, by Destur Hosuanos1 Jamasps1 Asa, High Priest of the Parsis in 
Malwa. hex: and Enl., with Intro. Essay on the Pahlavi Language, by M. Hava, 
Ph.D. Pub. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xvi. 152, 268, sd. 1870. 28. 


Haug.—A Lxecrcre on an Oniainat Spzecn or Zoroaster (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Have, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2s. 

Haug.—Tue Parsis. See ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 3. 


Haug.—Awnw Oxp Zanp-Pantavi Grossany. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Drstum HosHenost Jamaspai. High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Rev. with Notes and Intro. by Martin Hava, 
Ph.D. Publ. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8vo.sewed, pp.lvi.and 132. 15 


Haug.—Tue Boor or Arpa ViraF. The Pahlavi text prepared by 
Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Revised and collated with further MSS.., with 
an English translation and Introduction, and an Appendix containing the Texts 
and Translations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokht Nask. By Martin 
Hava, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. W. West, Ph.D. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. lxxx., v., and 316. £1 5s. 


Minocheherji.—Pantavi, Guyardti ann Enexiso Dicrionary. By 
Jamaspst Dastuk MinocHErs1, Jamasp Asana. 8yo. Vol. I. pp. clxii, 
and 1to 168, and Vol. II. pp. xxxii. and pp. 169 to 440. 1877 and 1879. 
Cloth, 14s, each. (To be completed in 6 vols.) 


Sunjana.—A Grammar oF THE Pantvi Lanevace, with Quotations 
and Examples from Original Works and a Glossary of Words bearing affinity 
with the Semitic Languages. By Presnotun Dustroork BEHRAMJEE SUNJANA, 
driuclpal of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeeboy Zurthosi Madressa. 8yo.cl., pp. 18-457. 

58. 

Thomas.— Farry Sassanran Inscriptions, Szats anv Corns, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the H&jiabad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Epwarp 
Tuomas, F.R.S. Illustrated. . 8vo. cloth, pp. 148. 7s. 6d. 


Thomas.—Comments on Recent Peatvi DecrpnermEnrs. With an 
Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and Contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristin. Illustrated by Coins. By 
Epwaup Tuomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 3s. 6a. 


West.—Gtossary anp Inpex or THR Pantavi Texts or THE Book or 
Arda Viraf, The Tale of Gosht-I Fryano, The Hadokht Nask, and to some 
extracts from the Din-Kard and Nirangistan ; prepared from Destur Hoshangji 
Asa’s Glossary to the Arda Viraf Namak, and from the Original Texts, wk 
Notes on Pahlavi Grammar. By FE. W. West, Ph.D. Revised by Martin 
Have, Ph.D. Published by order of the Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. viii. and 852. 25s. 
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PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH. 


Haldeman. — Pennsrivania Dorcx: a Dialect of South Germany 
ae meee of eit By S. 8. HaLpEman, A.M., Professor of Com- 

ve Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 

viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3s. ‘ne Ip Peciger eayiatie ee 


PERSIAN. 


Ballantyne.—Privcretes or Peastan Catierarsy, illustrated by 
Lithographic Plates of the TA”LIK characters, the one usually employed in 
writing the Persian and the Hindistani. Second edition. Prepared for the 
use of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James R. BALLANTYNE, 
4to. cloth, pp. 14, 6 plates. 2s. 6d. 

Blochmann.—Tue Prosopy or THE Persians, according to Saifi, Jami, 
and other Writers. By H. Brocumann, M.A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 166. 10s. 6d. 

Blochmann.—A Treatise on THE Rvsa’t entitled Risalah i Taranah. 
By Acua Aumap ’AtI. With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by H. 
Brocumann, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. lL and 17. 2s. 6d. 

Blochmann.—Tue Persran Mernes By Sart, and a Treatise on Persian 
Rhyme by Jami, Edited in Persian, by H. Brocumann, M.A. 8vo. scarce 
pp- 62. 3s. 6d. 

Catalogue of Arabic and Persian Books, Printed in the East. Con- 
stantly for sale by Triibner and Co. 16mo. sewed, pp. 46. 1s. 


Eastwick.—Tue Guuistan. See ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,’’ page 4. 


Finn.—Peprsian ror Travetrers. By A. Fiyn, H.B.M. Consul at 
Resut. Part I. Rudiments of Grammar. Part II. English-Persian Vocabulary. 
Oblong 32mo, pp. xxii.— 232, cloth. 1884. 5s. 


Griffith.— Yusvur anv Zutarxua. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” p. 5. 
Hafiz of Shiréz.—Sxxections From His Porms. Translated from the 


Persian by Henman Bicknety. With Preface by A. S. Bicknety. Demy 

4to., pp. xx. and 384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate 

Wee Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. R. Henprnr, 
A. 2 2s, 


Haceert and Le Strange.—Tue Vazie or Lanxvgan. A Persian 

lay. A Text-Book of Modern Colloquial Persian, for the use of European 
Travellers, Residents in Persia, and Students in India. Edited, with a Gram- 
matical Introduction, a Translation, orplase Notes, and a Vocabulary giving the 
Pronunciation of all the words. By W. H. Haccanp and Guy Lz Srranas. 
Crown 8vo. pp. x].-176 and 56 (Persian Text), cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 


Mirkhond.—Tue History or THE ArAsEKS oF Synra AND PERsIA. 
By Munammep Ben KuAdwenpsHin Bex Manmun, commonly called 
Mfgxuénp. Now first Edited from the Collation of Sixteen MSS., by 
W. H. Morzey, Barrister-at-law, M.R.A.8. To which is added a Series 
of Facsimiles of the Coins strack by the Athbeks, arranged and described 
by W. S. W. Vaux, M.A., M.B.A.S. Roy. 8vo. cloth, 7 Plates, pp. 118. 
1848. 7s. 6d. rite ‘ : 

Morley.—A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts in 
the Arabic and Persian Largusee preserved in the ee of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By Wirt1am H. Moatey, M.R.A.8, 
8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. 64. 


Palmer.—Txe Sone or tHe Reep; and other Pieces. By E. H. 


Parmer, M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 208, 5:. 
Among the Contents will be found translations from Hafiz, from Omer el Kheiyfm, and from 
other Persian as well as Arabic poets, ; 
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Palmer. — A Concise Perstan-Enetise Dicrionany By E. H. 
Pauwzr, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Royal 16mo. pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. E 

Palmer.—A Concisz Enoursu-Perstan Dictionary. Together with 
a Simplified Grammar of the Persian Language. By the late E. H. 
Patmenr, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Reader and Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. 
Completed and Edited from the MS. left imperfect at his death. By G. 
SrrancE. Royal 16mo. pp. xii. and 546, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 


Palmer.—Penstan Grammar. See page 48. 
Redhouse.—Tue Mxsrevi. See ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,”’ page 4. 


Rieu.—Cararoeve or THR Perstan Manuscripts IN THE BrivisH 
Museum. By Cuanxes Rrev, Ph.D., Keeper of the Oriental MSS, Vol. I. 
4to. aa 432. 1879. £158. Vol. II. 4to. cloth, pp. viii, and 446. 
1881. 25s 

Whinfield.—Gutsnan-1-Raz; The be Rose Garden of Sa’d ud 
din Mahmud Shabistani. The Persian Text, with an English Translation and 
Notes, chiefly from the Commentary of Muhammed Bin Yahya Lahiji. By 
EK. H. Wurnrretp, M.A., late of H.M.B.C.S. 4to. pp. xvi., 94, 60, cloth. 
1880. 104 6d 

Whinfield.—Tur Qvarramns oF Oman Kuarydmu. Translated into 
English Verse by E. H. Wurnrretp, M.A., late of Bengal Civil Service. Post 
8vo. cloth, pp. 96. 1881. 5s. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH. 


Leland.—Pinein-Enerish Sivc-Sona; or Songs and Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By CuantesG. Letanp. Fcap. 
8vo. cl., pp. vili. and 140. 1876. 6s. 


POLISH. 


Morfill.— A Simerrrrep Grammar or THE PortsH Lanavace. By 
W. R. Morritt, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. viii.—64, cloth. 1884. 33. 6d 


PRAKRIT. 


Cowell_—A snort Intropuction to THE ORDINARY PRAKRIT OF THE 
Sansxrir Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By 
Prof. E. B. Coweiy. Cr. 8vo. limp cloth, pp. 40. 1875. 32. 6d. 

Cowell.— Praxnrra-Praxasa; or, ‘he Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, 
with the Commentary (Manors) of Bhamaha; the first complete Edition of the 
Original Text, with various Readings from a collation of Six MSS, in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society and the 
East India House; with Copious Notes, an English Translation, and Index of 
Prakrit Words, to which is prefixed an Kasy Introduction to Prakrit Grammar. 
By Epwarp Bytes Cowg11, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Professor of Sanskrit at 
Cambridge. New Edition, with New Preface, Additions, and Corrections. Second 
Issue, 8yvo. cloth, pp. xxxi. and 204. 1868. 142, 


PUKSHTO (Paxxnto, Pasuto). 


Bellew.—A Grammar or THe Puxxuto on Puxsuto Lanevaas, on a 
New and Im roved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Ilustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Betzzw, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo., pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 21s, 
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Bellew.—A Dictionary oF THE Puxxxrto, ok Puxsuto Lanevage, on a 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto, 
By H. W. Bexrew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo. 
op. xii. and 356, cloth. 42s. 

Plowden.—Transtation o¥ THE Katin-1-Areuant, the Text Book for 
the Pakkhto Examination, with Notes, Historical, Geographical, Grammatical, 
and Explanatory. By Trevor Cuicnete Prowpen, Captain H.M. Bengal 
Infantry, and Assistant Commitsioner, Panjab. Small 4to, cloth, pp. xx. and 
395 andix. With Map. Lahore, 1875. £2 10s. 

Thorburn.—Bann& ; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By 8. 8. THorsury, 
ein rece Officer of the Bann District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 480. 

pp- 171 to 280: Popular Stories, Ballads and Riddles, and pp. 231 to 413; 
Pashto Proverbs Translated into English. pp. 414 to 473: Pashto Proverbs 
in Pashto. 

Trumpp.—GeramMar or THE PaSro, or Language of the Afghans, com- 
pared with the Iranian and North-Indian Idioms. By Dr. Ennest TRuMPP 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 21s. 


ROUMANIAN. 


Torceanu.—Simptirrep Grammar or THE Rovmantan Lanavace. By 
R. Tonceanv. Crown 8vo. pp. viii.-72, cloth. 1883. 6s. 


RUSSIAN. 


Riola.—A Gnapvaten Russtan Reaper, with a Vocabulary of all the 
Russian Words contained init. By H. Rroza, Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 314. 
1879. 108. 6d. 

Riola.—How to Learn Russtan. A Manual for Students of Russian, 
based upon the Ollendorfian system of teaching languages, and adapted for 
self instruction. By Henzy Rioxa, Teacher of the Russian Language. With 
a Preface by W. R. 8. Ratston, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


pp. 576. 1884. 12s. 
Key to the above. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 126. 1878. 5s, 


Thompson.—Dratoeves, Russtan anp Eneuise. Compiled by A. R. 
THompson. Crown 8yo. cloth, pp. iv.-132. 1882. 5s, 


ee 


SAMARITAN. 


Nutt.—A Sxercn or Samanrran History, Doama, anp LrreRratore, 
Puolished as an Introduction to ‘Fragments of a Samaritan Targum, By 
J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. 5s. F 

Nutt.—Fracments or a Samanrran Tanauu. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS. With an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History, 
Dogma, and Literature. By J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viil, 
172, and 84. With Plate. 1874. lds. 


SAMOAN. 


Pratt.— A Grammar anp Dicrionany of the Samoan Language. By 
Rey. Ggorog Pratt, Forty Years a Missionary of the London Missionary 
Society in Samoa. Sseond Edition. Edited by Rev. 8.J. Whitmee, F.R.G.8. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 380. 1878. 18s. 
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SANSKRIT. 


Aitareya Brahmanam of the Rig Veda. 2 vols. See under Have. 


»’ Alwis.—A Descrirtrve CaTaLoave or Sansxkit, Pant, AND SINHALESE 
Lrrsragy Works or Cryion. By Jaws D'’Atwis, M.R.A.S., Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &c., &c. In Three Volumes, Vol. J., pp. xxxii. and 244, 
sewed, 1870. 82. 6d. 

Apastambiya Dharma Sutram.—ArHonisms or THE SacreD Laws oF 
Tue Hinpvus, by ArastamBa. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by G. 
Biihler. By order of the Government of Bombay. 2 parts. 8vo. cloth, 
1868-71, £1 4s. 6d. 


Arnold.—Licxt or Asta, See page 31. 
Arnold.—Inp1an Poetry. See ‘Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 4. 


Arnold.—Tuz Ixup anv Opysszy or Inp1a. By Epwin Axnorp, 
M.A., C.8.I., F.R.G.S., etc. Feap. 8vo. sd., pp. 24. le. © 


Apte.—Tuxr Sropext’s Guive ro Sanskrit Composition. Being a 
Treatise on Sanskrit Syntax for the use of School and Colleges. 8vo. boards. 
Poona, 1881. 6s. 

Apte.—Tue Srupent’s Eneiisu-Sansxarr Dictionary. Roy. 8vo. pp. 
xii. and 526, cloth. Poona, 1884. 16s. 

Atharva Veda Praticékhya.—See under Watney. 

Auctores Sanscriti. Vol. I. The Jaiminiya-Ny&ya-M&la-Vistara. 
Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society under the supervision of THEopoR 
Gotpsticker. Parts I. to VII., pp. 582, large 4to. sewed. 10s. each part. 
Complete in one vol., cloth, £3 13s. 6d. Vol. 1f. The Institute: of Gautama. 
Edited with an Index of Words, by A. F. Stenzier, Ph.D., Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University of Breslau. 8vo, cloth, pp. iv. 78. 
1876. 4s. 6d. Vol. III, Vaitana Stra. The Ritual of the Atharva Veda. 
Edited with Critical Notes and Indices, by Dr. Ricnanp Gagsr. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 119. 1878. 6s. Vols. IV. and V. Vardhamana’s Ganaratnama- 
hodadhi, with the Author’s Commentary. Edited, with Critical Notes and 
Indices, by J. Ecatinoc, Ph.D. 8vo. wrapper. Part I., pp. xii. and 240. 1879. 
6s. Part ii pp. 240. 1881. 6s. 

Avery.—ConrtersuTionstTo THE History oF VERB-INFLECTION IN SANSERIT. 
By J. Avery. (Reprinted from the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
vol. x.) 8vo. paper, pp. 106. 4s. 

Ballantyne.—Sanxuya Apnorisms or Karima. See “ Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,’”’ page 6. 

Ballantyne.—Finzsr Lessons 1n Sansxnit Grammar; together with an 
Introduction to the Hitopadésa. Fourthedition. By James R. BALLANTYNE, 
LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8vo. pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1884. 3s. 6d, 

Benfey.—A Practicat Grammar or THE Sanskrit Lanevaes, for the 
use of Early Students. By THropor Benrey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. herbal’ revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 296, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Benfey—A Grammar or THE Lanevace oF THE Venpas. By Dr. 
Taropor Benrry. In 1 vol. 8vo., of about 650 pages. [In preparation. 

Benfey.—Vepica unD VeRwanpTEs. By Turop. Benrey. Crown 8yo. 

aper, pp. 178. Strassburg, 1877. 7s. 6d. 

Benfey.—Vepica unp Linevristica.—By Tu. Benrey. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 254. 10s. 6d. 

Bibliotheca Indica.—A Collection of Oriental Works published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 235. New Series. 


Fasc. 1 to 408. (Speciai List ef Contents to be had on application.) Each 
Fasc. in 8vo,, 28.; in 4to., 4s. 
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Bibliotheca Sanskrita.—See Trisner. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 
Biinter, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstone College, and 
shone Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 

1, PancHataxTRA Iv. aND y. Edited, with Notes, by G. BiixxxEr, 
Ph.D. Pp. 84,16. 3s. 

2. Nicosfsnatra’s Parrsadsnenpvugexnarna. Edited and explained 
by tol eid Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and Various Readings. 
pp. 116. 42. 

3. ela te I. AND 111. Edited, with Notes, by G. Biintzr, Ph. D. 

p- 86, 14,2, 3s. 
4. PASCEATASTES 1. Edited, with Notes, by F. Kretnory, Ph.D. 
p. 114, 53. 3s, 

5. Kitrdsa’s Racuuvamga. With the Commentary of Mallindtha, 
Edited, with Notes, by SHANKAR P. Panpit, M.A. Part I. Cantos I-VI. 4s. 

6. Kitrpdsa’s MArtavixienrmirra. Edited, with Notes, by Suanxar 
P. Panpit, M.A. 4s. 6a. 

7. Ndcosfsuarta’s ParreHisHenpugexHara Edited and explained 
by F.-Kistuorn, Ph.D. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas, 
i.-xxxvii.) pp. 184. 4a. 

8. KAtmAsa’s Raeuuvatga. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 
apes ops Notes, by SHanxak P, Panpit, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII.- 

. & 

9. Ndcosfisaatra’s PariBHAsHENDUSEKHARA. Edited and explained 
be K Kretporen. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhishas xxxVviii.- 
xix.) 4s. 

10. Danprn’s DasaxuMaracHazita. Edited with critical and explana- 

tory Notes by G. Biibler. Part I. 3s. 

11. BuarratHari’s NIvTIsaATAKA AND VAIRAGYASATAKA, With Extracts 
from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kasinatu T. 
TeLane. 4s. 6d, 

12. NacosrpHatta’s PaRIBHASHENDUSEKHARA. Edited and explained 
by F. Krecuorn. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashés Ixx.- 

; cxxii.) 4s, 

18. atthiais Raeuuvamga, with the Commentary of Mallindtha. 
patel, with Notes, by Suangzarn P, Panpit. Part III. Cantos XIV.- 

IX. 4s, 3 

14. VirzaMAnxapEvacnanira, Edited, with an Introduction, by G. 
Biutee. 3s. 

15. Buavanntrr’s MAtari-Mipnava. With the Commentary of 
Jagaddhara, edited by RameRisuna Gopal BHANDARKAR. 14s. 

16. Tox Vreramorvasiyam. A Dramain Five Acts, By KArrpisa. 
Edited with English Notes by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. pp. xii. and 129 
Sanskrit Text) and 148 (Notes). 1879. 68. 

17. Hemacupra’s DesindmAra, with a glossary by Dr. Pischen 
and Dr. Biintzn. PartI. 10s. 

18—22 and 26. Paransan’s Vyaxarkanamanasyituya. By Dr. 
Kretuorn. PartI—IV. Vol. I. II. Part 11. Each part 6s. 

23. Tae VAsIsHTHADHARMASAsTRAM. Aphorisms on the Sacred Law 
of the Aryas, as taught in School of Vasishtha, Edited by Rey. A. A. Furrun, 
8vo. sewed. 1883. 2s. 62. 

24. Kapampart. Edited by Perer Pererson. 8vo.sewed. 1888. los. 

25. Kretrxaumupi. Ser Somzsvanapeva, and edited by Anas VisHnu 
Karnavatt. 8yo. sewed. 1883. 3. 6d, 
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27, Mupranaxsuasa. By Visaxwapatra. With the commentary of 
Dhundhiraj, Edited with critical and explanatory notes by K. T. Telang. 8vo. 
sewed. 1884. 6s. 

Borooah.—A Companion To THE Sansknit-Reapine UNDERGRADUATES 
of the Calcutta University, being a few notes on the Sanskrit Texts selected 
for examination, and their Commentaries. By ANUNDORAM BorooaH. 8vo. 
pp. 64 3s. 6d. 

Borooah.—A Pracricat Enetisa-Sansxert Dictionary. By Anun- 
poraM Borooau, B.A., B.C.S., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Vol. I. A to Falseness. pp. xx.-580-10. Vol. II. Falsification to Oyster, pp. 
681 to 1060. With a Supplementary Treatise on Higher Sanskrit Grammar or 
Gender and Syntax, with copious illustrations from standard Sanskrit Authors 
and References to Latin and Greek Grammars, pp. vi. and 296. 1879. Vol. III. 
£1 1 ls. 6d. each. 

Borooah.—Baavasnurr and H1s Piace 1n Sanskrit LrreratunE. By 
ANUNDOBAM BorooaH. §Svo. sewed, pp. 70. 52. 


Brhat-Sanhita (The).—See under Kern. 


Brown.—Sansxnit Prosopy any Numericat Symsors Expuarmvep. By 
Cuarces Partir Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Burnell.—Rixranrnavyixanana. A Praticikhya of the Samaveda. 
Edited, with an Introduction, Translation of the Sutras, and Indexes, by 
A. C. Burnet, Ph.D. Vol. I. Post 8vo. boards, pp. lviii. and 84. 10s. 6d, 

Burnell.—A Crasstriep Inpex to the Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace at 
Tanjore. Prepared for the Madras Government. By A.C. Burneux, Ph.D. 
In 4to. Part I. pp. iv. and 80, stitched, stiff wrapper. Vedic and Technical 
Literature. Part 1I. pp. iv. and 80, Philosophy and Law. 1879. Part III. 
Drama, Epics, Puranas and Tantras, Indices, 1880. 10s. each part. 

Burnell.—Catatoeve or a CoLtection oF Sanskert Manvuscriers. By 
A. C. Burnewt, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Pant 1. Vedie Manuscripts. 
Feap. 8vo. pp. 64, sewed. 1870. 22. 

Burnell.— Darapacagioxr. Ten Stoxas 1n Sansxezit, with English 
Translation. By A.C. Burnet. 8v0. pp. 11. 2s, 


Burnell.—On tue Arnpra ScHoor or Sanskrit Grammanrans. Their 
Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A.C. BuRNELL. 8vo. 
pp. 120. 108. 6d, 

Burnell.—Tuer Simavipgdnapriumana (being the Third Brahmana) 
of the Séma Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, an 
English Translation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C. BurngLL. 
Volume I.—Text and Commentary, with Introduction. 8vo. pp. xxxviii. and 
104. 12s. 6d. 

Burnell.—Tnz AnrsneyapranMana (being the fourth Brahmana) or 
THE Sama VepA. The Sanskrit Text. Edited, together with Extracts from the 
Commentary of Sayana, etc. An Introduction and Index of Words. By A. C. 
BugNnew., Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 61 and 109. 10s. 6d. 

Burnell.—Tuz Devarapnyiyasraumana (being the Fifth Brahmana) 
of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Sayana, 
an wee Words, etc., by A. C. Burnett, M.R.A.S. 8vo. and Trans, 
pp. 34. 5s. 

BurnelL—Tue Jarmmniya Text oF THE ARSHEYABRAHMANA OF THE 
eg pr Edited in Sanskrit by A. C. Bunngxy, Ph. D. 8vo. sewed, Ppp. 

. Ts. 6d. 

Burnell. — Tue SamurropantsHapprinmana (Being the Seventh 

ay foes the Sima Veda. The Sanskrit Text. With a Commentary, an 


Index of Words, etc, Edited by A. C, BuRN&LL, Ph.D. 8vo. stiff boards, 
pp. 86. 7s. 6d 
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Burnell.—Ti Vaucasninwana (being the Eighth Brahmana) of the 
Sama Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, a Preface and 
Index of Words, by A. C. Burnet, M.R.A.S., etc. 8y0. sewed, pp. xliii., 
12, and xii., with 2 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 

Burnell.—The Ordinances of Manu. See ‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,”’ 
page 6. 

Catalogue or Sanszrrr Works Paryrep rm Inpra, offered for 
Sale at the affixed nett prices by Talisner & Co. 16mo, pp.52. Js. 


Chintamon.—A Commentary on THE Text or THe Baacavan-Girk; 
or, the Discourse between Krishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanscrit 
Philosophical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrycrunp 
CHINTAMON, Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhar Rao Maharajah 
of Baroda. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 118. 6s. 

Clark.—Mxenapura, tHE Croup Messencer. Poem of Kalidasa. 
Translated by the late Rev. Tuomas Cuarx, M.A. Feap. 8vo. pp. 64, 
wrapper. 1882. 1s, 


Colebrooke.—The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke. The Biography by his son, Sir T. E. Cotzsnooxs, Bart., M.P. 
The Essays edited by Professor Cowell. In 3 vols. 

Vol. I. The Life. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 492. 
14s, 

Vols. II. and III. The Essays, A New Edition, with Notes by E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 544, and x. 
and 620. 1873. 28s. 


Cowell and Eggeling.—Caratoeux or Buppaist Sansxrit Manuscripts 
in the Possession of the Royal Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro- 
fessors E. B. Cowe.t and J. EaGgine. 8vo.sd., pp. 66. 28. 6d. 


Cowell.—Sanva Darsana Samornana. See ‘Triibner’s Oriental Series,”’ 
page 5. 

Da Cunha.—Txe Sanyaper Kuanpa or roe SxanpaA Purana; a 
Mythological, Historical and Geographical Account of Western India. First 


edition of the Sanskrit Text, with various readings. By J. Gerson pa Cunna, 
M.R.C.S. and L.M. Eng., L.R.C.P. Edinb., etc. 8vo. bds. pp. 580. £1 Is. 


Davies.—Hrvpv Pxtosorpny. See ‘‘Triibner’s Oriental Series,’ 
page 4. ‘ : 
Davies.—Buacavap Gira. See ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 5. 


Dutt.—Kurves or KAsuutra: being a Translation of the Sanskrita Work 
Rajataranggini of Kahlana Pandita. By J. Cx. Durr. 12mo. paper, pp. v. 302, 
=, xxiii. 48. 

Gautama.—Tue Institutes or Gautama. See Auctores Sanseritt. 

Goldsticker—A Dictronany, Sanskzit AnD Enetisn, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Witson] 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatica, 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary. By 
Turopor GoLpsticker. Parts I.to VI. dto. pp. 400. 1856-1863. 68. each 


Goldstiicker.—Panrn1: His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Katpra-Sutra, with the Commentary 
of KuMARILA-SwamMin. By Tusoporn Goxpstiicxer. Imperial 8vo. pp 


268, cloth. £2 2s. 
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Gough.—Psrmosoruy or THE Upanisnaps. See Triibner’s Oriental 
eries, page 6. 


Griffith—Screnrs From tHe Ramayana, MecHapvura, Etc. Translated 
by Ratrn T. H. Gutrrrtu, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii., 244, cloth. 6s. 

Contents.—Preface—Ayodhya—Ravan Doomed—The Birth of Rama—The Heir Pe soi oP 

Manthara’s Guile—Dasaratha’s Oath—The Step-motber—Mother and Son—The Triumph of 

Love—Farewellf!—The Hermit’s Son—'he Trial of Truth—The Forest—The Rape of Sita— 


Rama’s Despair—The Messenger Cloud—Khumbakarna—The Suppliant Dove—True Glory— 
Feed the Poor—The Wise Scholar. 


Griffith —Tuxr Riudyan or Vituixr. Translated into English verse. 
By Raueuw T. H. Gairrirn, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. 5 vols. 


Vol. I., containing Books I. and II. Demy 8vo. pp. xxxii. 440, cloth. 
1870. 18s. Out of print. 


Vol. II., containing Book II.. with additional Notes and ‘Index of Names. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 504, cloth. 18s. Out of print. 


Vol. ILI. Demy 8vo. pp. v. and 371, cloth, 1872 15s. 
Vol. IV. Demy 8vo. pp. viii. and 432, 1873. 18s. 
Vol. V. Demy 8vo. pp. 368, cloth. 1875. 15s. 


Griffith.—Kuipfsa’s Brrr ofr tHe War Gov. See “ Triibn r’s 
Oriental Series,” page 3. 


Haas.—Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the Library of the 


British Museum. By Dr. Ennst Haas. Printed by Permission of the British 
Museum, 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 Is. 


Haug.—Tae Arrareya BranMaNaM OF THE Rie VEDA: containing the 
Earlieet Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Have, Ph.D.. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 
Map of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 812 and 544. £2 2e. 


Hunter.—Caratocve or Sansxzrr Manuscripts ve ene Collected 
in Nepal by B. H. Noneson, late Resident at the Court of Nepal. Compiled 
from Lists in Calcutta, France, and England. By W. W. Huntress, C.1.E., 
LL.D. 8vo. pp. 28, wrapper. 1880. 2s. 


Jacob.—Hinpvu Pantnersm. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,’’ page 4. 
Jaiminiya-Nyaya-Mala-Vistara—See under Avuctorrs Sanscritt. 


Késika.—A Commentary on PAnini’s Grammaticat APHoRIsMS. B 
Panpit JayApirya. Edited by Panpit BAua SAsrrf, Prof. Sansk. Coll., 
Benares, First part, 8vo. pp. 490. Part II. pp. 474. 16s. each part. 


Kern.—Tse Anyaswatiya, with the Commentary Bhatadipika of 
Paramadigvara, edited by Dr. H. Kern. 4to. pp. xii. and 107. 9s. 


Kern.— Toe Bruat-Sanuiti; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Varaha-Mihira. ‘T'ranslated from Sanskrit into English by Dr, H. 
Kern, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. Part]. 8vo. pp. 50 
stitched. Parts 2 and 3pp.51-154. Part 4 pp. 155-210. Part 5 pp: 211-266. 
Part 6 pp. 267-330. Price 2s. each part. [ Will be completed in Nine Parte. 
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Kielhorn.—A Grammar or THE Sansxert LANauace. By F. Krernorn, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
under Act xxv. of 1867. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10s. 6d. 


Kielhorn.—Kirydyana anp Patangatt, Their Relation to each other 
and to Panini. By F. Kreznorn, Ph. D,, Prof. of Orient. Lang. Poona. 8vo, 
pp. 64. 1876. 3s. 6d. 


Laghu Kaumudi. A Sanskrit Grammar. By Varadar4ja. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References, By James R. Battantyne, LL.D., 
coeee of the Sanskrit College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth. 

a, ‘° 


Lanman.—On Noun-Inflection in the Veda. By R. Lawman, Asso- 
oe at of Sanskrit in Johns Hopkins University. 8vo. pp. 276, wrapper. 
° 8. 
Lanman.—A Sansxnrr Reaver, with Vocabulary and Notes. By C. 
R. Lanman, Prof. of Sanskrit in Harvard College. Part I. and II.—Text and 
Vocabulary. Imp. 8vo. pp. xx.—294, cloth. 1884. 10s. 6d. 


Mahabharata.—Transtarep mvto Hinpr for Madan Mohun Bhatt, by 
KrisHNACHANDRADHARMADHIKARIN, of Benares. Containing all but the 
Harivansa. 3 vols, 8vo. cloth. pp. 674, 810, and 1106. £3 3s, 


Mahabhérata (in Sanskrit), with the Commentary of Nilakantha. In 
Eighteen Books: Book I. Adi Parvan, fol. 248. II. Sabh4 do. fol. 82. 111. Vana 
do, fol. 312. IV. Virfta do. fol. 62. V. Udyoga do. fol. 180. VI. Bhfshma do. 
fol. 189. VII. Drona do. fol. 216. VIII. Karna do fol. 115. IX. Salya do. 
fol. 42. X. Sauptika do. fol. 19. XI. Strf do. fol. 19. XII. Santi do.:— 
a. Rajadharma, fol. 128; 4. Apadharma, fol. 41; c. Mokshadharma, fol. 290. 
XIII. Anusfsana Parvan, fol. 207. XIV. Aswamedhika do. fol. 78. XV. Agsra- 
mavaisika do. fol. 26. XVI. Mausala do. fol. 7. XVII. M&b4prasthanika do. 
fol. 3. XVIII. Swargarokana do. fol. 8. Printed with movable types. Oblong 
folio. Bombay, 1863. £12 12s. 


Maha-Vira-Charita; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. 
An Indian Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhavabhiiti. By Joun Picxroxp, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. 


Maino-i-Khard (The Book of the).—The Pazand and Sanskrit Texts 
(in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the fifteenth 
century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand texts, con- 
taining the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of Pazand Gram- 
mar, and an Introduction. By E. W. West. 8vo. sewed, pp. 484. 1871. 16s. 


Manava-Kalpa-Sutra; being a portion of this ancient Work on Vaidik 
Rites, together with the Commentary of KumartLa-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Tuzopur Goxpsriicker. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4s. 

Mandlik.—Tur YAsNavarxya Smarr, Complete in Original, with an 
English Translation and Notes. With an Introduction on the Sources of, and 
Appendices containing Notes on various Topics of Hindu Law. By V. N. 

ANDLIK. 2 vols. in one. Roy. 8vo. pp. Text 177, and Transl. pp. Ixxxvii. and 
532. Bombay, 1880. £3. 

Megha-Duta (The), (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. ‘Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations, By the 
late H. H. Wiuson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc.,etc. The Vocabulary by Francis JOHNSON, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180. 10s, 6d, 


Muir.—Transtations from Sanskrit Writers. See ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental 
Series,” page 3. . 
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Muir.—Oxrentat Sansxnit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
INustrated by Joun Mutn, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. ‘ 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 
8vo. pp. xx. 582, cloth. 1868. 21s. 

Vol. II. The Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 

Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 

8vo. pp. xrxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. 21s. 


Vol. III. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. 312, cloth. 1868. 16s. 

Vol. 1V. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representations of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 524, cloth. 1878. 21s. 

Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, sh hans 4 Religious 
Tdeas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. Third Edition. 8vo. 
pp. xvi. 492, cloth, 1884. 21s. 


Nagananda; or THE Joy or THE SnakE-Wortp. A Buddhist Drama 
in Five Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva. By Parmer Boyp, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor CowgLt. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 4s. 6d. 


Nalopékhyénam.—Srory or Nata; an Episode of the Maha-Bhérata. 
The Sanskrit Text, with Vocabulary, Analysis, and Introduction. By Monizr 
Wittiams, M.A. The Metrical Translation by the Very Rev. H. H. Mirman, 
D.D. 8vo.cl. lds. 


Naradiya Dharma Sastram; on, tHe InstrrurEs or Nanapa. Trans- 
lated for the First Time from the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Juzius 
Jouuy, University, Wurzburg. With a Preface, Notes chiefly critical, an Index 
of Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xxXv. 144, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


Oppert.—List of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Private Libraries of 
Southern India. Compiled, Arranged, and Indexed, by Gusray OppExt, 
Ph.D. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 620. 1880. 2ls. 


Oppert.— Ow tHe WeaPons, AkMy ORGANIZATION, AND Porrricat Maxrus 
of the Ancient Hindus. With Special Reference to Gunpowder and Fire Arms. 
By G. Oprzrr. 8vo. sewed, pp. vi. and 162. Madras, 1880. 7s. 6d. 


Patanjali—Tax VyAKarana-ManAsnisnya or Patansatit. Edited 
by F. Krstuorn, Ph.D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Deccan College. 
Vol. I., Part I. pp. 200. 8. 6d. 


Réméyan of Vélmiki.—5 vols, See under Grrrrira. 


Ram Jasan.— A Sanskrit ann Enexiseh Dictionary. Being an 
Abridgment of Professor Wilson’s Dictionary, With an Appendix explaining 
the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram JasaNn, Queen's College, 
Benares. Published under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707, 28s. 


Rig-Veda Sanhita—A Corzecrion or Ancient Hixpv Hymys. 
Constituting the First Asbtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda; the oldest authority 
for the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the 
Original Sanskrit by the late H. H. Witson, M.A. Second Edition, with a 
ipa by Dr. Fitzgpwarp Haut. Vol. 1. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348, 

rice 21s. 
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Rig-Veda Sanhita.—A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, consti- 
tuting the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horack Hayaan Witson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowzxt, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV. 8vo. cloth, pp. 214. 14s. 
A few copies of Vols. II. and III. still left. [ Vols. V. and VI. in the Press. 


Rig-Veda-Sanhita: Toe Sacren Hymns or tae Branwans. Trans- 
lated and explained Byes Max Mouter, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member of the 
Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. I. Hymns to the Maruts, or the Storm- 
Gods. 8vo. cloth, pp. clii. and 264. 1869. 12s. 6d. 


Rig-Veda.—T ue HyunsorrueRra-Vena in the Samhitaand Pada Texts. 
Reprinted from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max Mixuzr, M.A., etc. Second 
edition. With the Two Texts on Parallel Pages. In 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1700, 
sewed. 1877 32s. 


Sabdakalpadruma, the well-known Sanskrit Dictionary of Rasiu 
Rapuakanta Dgva, In Bengali characters. 4to. Parts 1 to 40. (In 
course of publication.) 3s. 6d. each part. 

Sima-Vidhana-Brahmana. With the Commentary of Sayana. Edited, 
with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Burngut, M.R.A.S. Vol. I. 
Le tga Commentary. With Introduction. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxviii. and 104. 

a. . 

Sakuntala.—A Sansxerr Drama 1n Seven Acts. Edited by Montzr 

Wittus, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo.cl. £1 ls. 


Sakuntala.—KAxrmAsa’s Seigler The Bengal{f Recension. With 
Critical Notes. Edited by Rrouwaup Piscne. 8yo. cloth, pp. xi. and 210. 14s. 


‘Sarva-Sabda-Sambodhini; ox, Taz Comprere Sansxnit Dicrionary, 
In Telugu characters. 4to. cloth, pp. 1078. £2 1és. 


Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the).—-See Whitney. 
Tdittiriya-Pratigakhya.—See Wuitneyr. 


Tarkavachaspati.—Vacuaspatya, a Comprehensive Dictionary, in Ten 
Parts. Compiled by TaraNatua TankavacuaspatTi, Professor of Grammar 
and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta. An Alpha- 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction and Copious 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts I. 
to XIII. 4to. paper. 1873-6. 18s. each Part. 


Thibaut.—Tue Strvastreas. English Translation, with an Intro- 
duction. By G. Tu1savut, Pbh.D., Anglo-Sanskrit Professor Benares College. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 47, with 4 Plates. 5s. 


Thibaut.—ConTRIBUTIONS TO THE EXPLANATION OF JyoTIsHA-VEDANGA 
By G. Turpavt, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 27. 1s. 6d. 


Triibner’s Bibliotheca Sanscrita. A Catalogue of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, chiefly printed in Europe. To which is added a Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Works printed in India; and a Catalogue of Pali Books. Constantly for sale 
by Triibner & Co. Cr. 8vo. ad., pp. 84. 28. 6d. 


-‘Wardhamana.—Seo Auctores Sanscriti, page 82. 


Vedarthayatna (The); or, an Attempt to Interpret the Vedas. A 
Marathy and wali Translation of the Rig Veda, with the Original Saithita 
and Pada Texts in Sanskrit. Parts I. to VIII. 8vo. pp. 1—896. Price 


3e. 6d. each. 
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Vishnu-Purana (The); a System of Hindu a yelogy and Tradition. 
Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Purfnas, By the late H.H. Wivson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fitz- 
EDWARD Hau. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. cxl. and 200; Vol. II. pp. 348: 
Vol. III. pp. 88: Vol. IV. pp. 346, cloth; Vol. V. Part I. pp. 492, cloth. 
10s. 6d. each. Vol. V., Part it containing the Index, compiled by Fitzedward 
Hall. vo. cloth, pp. 268. 12s, 5 


Weber.—On roe Rimiyana. By Dr. Axrsrecur Werner, Berlin. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. D. C. Boyd, M.A. Reprinted from 
‘The Indian Antiquary.”” Fcap. 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5s. 


Weber.—Inpran Literature. See ‘Tribner’s Oriental Series,”’ 
page 3. 
Whitney.—Aruanva Vepa Priticdxuya; or, Céunakfyé Caturadhyé- 


yik& (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. By Wittiau Y. Wuitnesy, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8vo. pp. 286, boards. £1 11s. 6d, 


Whitney.—Svnrya-Sippuanta (Translation of the): A Text-book of 
Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calcuiations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By the 
Rev. E. Burozss. Edited by W. D. Wnirney. 8vo. pp. iv. and 354, 
boards. £1 lls. 6d. 


Whitney.—Tirrrizfya-Pritigdkuya, with its Commentary, the 
Tribh4shyaratna: Text, Translation, and Notes. By W. D. Wuitnzy, Prof. 
of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven. 8vo. pp. 469. 1871. £1 5s. 


Whitney.—Index Verborum to the Published Text of the Atharva- 
Veda. By William Dwight Whitney, Professor in Yale College. (Vol. XII. of 
the American Oriental Society). Imp. 8vo. pp. 384, wide margin, wrapper. 
1881. £1 5s. 


Whitney.—A Sansxetr Grammar, including both the Classical Lan- 
guage, and the Older Language, and the Older Dialects, of Veda and Brahmana. 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 486. 1879. 12s. 


Williams.—A Dictionary, Enotish anp Sanscrit. By Monier 
Witiiams, M.A, Published under the Patronage ofthe Honourable East India 
Company. 4to. pp. xii. 862,cloth. 1851. £3 3s. 


Williams.—A Sansxrir-Enotish Dictionary, Etymologically and 
Philologically pean with special reference to Greek, Latin, German, Anglo- 
Saxon, English, and other cognate Indo-European Languages. By MonreR 
pa M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 4to. cloth, pp. xxv. and 1186 

4 14s. 6d, 


Williams.—A Practica, Grammar or THe Sanskrit LaneuacE, ar- 
ranged with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the use of 
English Students, by Monier Witttams, M.A. 1877. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. 8vo. cloth. 15s. 


Wilson.— Works of the late Horack Hayman Wrison, M.A., F.R.S., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental 
pa ot Germany, etc., and Boden Prof. of Sanskrit in the University of 

xford. 

Vols. I. and II. Essays anv Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, 
by the late H. H. Witson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. Collected and Edited by Dr. 
ReinHOLD Rost. 2 vols. cloth, pp. xiii. and 399, vi. and 416. 21s. 

Vols. III, 1V.and V. Essays ANALYTICAL, CRITICAL, AND PHILOLOGICAL, ON 
SunsEcTSs CONNECTED, WITH SaNsKRIT Litzrature. Collected and Edited by 
Dr. REINHOLD Rost. 8 vols. 8vo, pp. 408, 406, and 390, cloth. Price 36s. 
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Vols. VI., VII., VII, IX. and X., Part I. Visonu Punind, a Syereu or 
Hinpv Mrruotocy anp Trapition. Vols. I. to V. Translated from the 
original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from other Purfnis. 
By the late H. H. Wiuson, Edited by Fitzspwarp Hau, M.A., D.C.L., 
Oxon. 8vo., pp. cxl. and 200; 844; 344; 346, cloth. 2. 12s. 6d. 


Vol. X., Part 2, elmer # the Index to, and completing the Vishnu Pur&n&, 
compiled by Fitzedward Hall. 8vo. cloth. pp. 268. 12. 
Vols. XI. and XII. Sevzct Spzcimans oP THB THRATRE OF THE Hinpvs. Trans- 


lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace Hayman Wi1gon, M.A., 
F.R.S. 8rd corrected Ed. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. lxi. and 384 ; and iv. and‘418, cl, 21s. 


Wilson.—Sxxecr Specimens or THE THEATRE OF THE Hinpvs. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Honack Hayman Witsgon, 
M.A.,F.R.S. Third corrected edition. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. Ixxi, and 384; iv. 
and 418, cloth. 2le. 

CONTENTS. 


Vol. I.—Preface—Treatise on the Dramatic System of the Hindus— Dramas translated from the 
Original Sanskrit—The Mrichchakati, or the Toy Cart—Vikram aand Urvasi, or the 
Hero and the Nymph—Uttara R4&ma Charitra, or continuation of the History of 
R4ma. 


Vol. I.—Dramas translated from the Original Sanskrit—Mal&ti and M&dhava, or the Stolen 
Marriage—Mudr4 Rakshasa, or the Signet of the Minister—Ratn4valf, or the 
Necklace—Appendix, containing short accounts of different Dramas. 

Wilson.—A Drcrionany in Sanskrit and Enetisu. ,Translated, 

amended, and enlarged from an original compilation prepared by learned Natives 
for the College of Fort William by H. H. Wixson. The Third Edition edited 
by Jagunmohana Tarkalankara and Khettramohana Mookerjee. Published by 
Gyanendrachandra Rayachoudhuri and Brothers, 4to. pp. 1008. Calcutta, 
1874. £3 3s. 


Wilson (H. H.).—See also Megha Duta, Rig-Veda, and Vishnu- 
Purfin, 


Yajurveda.—Txe Waite Yasurvepa in THE Mapuyanpina RECcEN- 
sion. With the Commentary of Mahidhara. Complete in 36 parts. Large 
square Syo. pp. 571, £4 10s. ‘ 


SHAN. 


Cushing. —Grammar or THE Suan Lanavace. By the Rev. J. N. 
Cusurnc. Large 8vo. pp. xii. and 60, boards. Rangoon, 1871. 9s. 


Cushing.—Elementary Handbook of the Shan Language. By the 
Rev. J. N. Cussine, M.A. Small 4to. boards, pp. x.and122. 1880. 12s. 6d. 


Cushing.—A Shan and English Dictionary. By J. N. Cosuine, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 600. 1881. £1 ls. 6d. 


SINDHI. 


Trompp.—G2asour oF THE SrxpHI Lanevacr. Compared with the 
Sanskrit-Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars, By Dr. ERnest 
Trumpr. Printed by order of Her Majesty's Government for India. Demy 
8vo. sewed, pp. Xvi, and 590. 15s. 
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SINHALESE. 


Aratchy.—Arneras Waxy Dzeranra, or a Collection of Sinhalese 
Proverbs, Maxims, Fables, etc. Translated into English. By A. M. 8S. 
Agatcuy. 8vo. pp. iv. and 84, sewel. Colombo, 1881. 2s. 6d. 


D’Alwis.—A Descrrerive Cataocve of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works of Ceylon. By James D’Auwis, M.R.A.S. Vol. I. (all pub- 
lished) pp. xxxii. and 244, sewed. 1877. 8s. 6d. 


Childers.—Notes on THE Srvwatese J.ancuace. No. 1. On the 
Formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By tbe late Prof. R. C. Cu1ipsns. 
Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 16. 1873. 1s. 


Mahawansa (The)—Tae Manawansa. From the Thirty-Seventh 
Chapter. Revised and edited, under orders of the Ceylon Government, by 
H. Sumangala, and Don Andris de Silva Batuwantudawa. Vol. I, Pali Text 
in Sinhalese Character, pp. xxxii, and 436.—Vol. II. Sinhalese Translation, 
pp. lii. and 378, half-bound. Colombo, 1877. £2 2s. 

Steele —An Easrzen Love-Srorny. Kusa Jatakaya, a Buddhistic 
Legend. Rendered, for the first time, into English Verse (with notes) from the 


Sinhalese Poem of Alagiyavanna Mohottala, by Tuomas Sreezs, Ceylon 
Civil Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 260. London, 1871. 64. 


SUAHILI. 


aif ates Pe or THE Svanmi Lanevace. By the Rev. Dr. L. 

RAPP. With an Appendix, containing an outline of a Suabili Grammar. 
The Preface will contain a most rey account of Dr. Krapf’s philological 
researches respecting the ae nee of African Languages extending from the 
Equator to the Cape of Good Hope, from the year 1843, up to the present time. 
Royal 8vo. pp. xl.-434, cloth. 1882. 30s. 


SWEDISH. 


Otté.—Simpririmp Grammar or THE SwepisH Lanavace. By E. C. 
Orrz. Crown 8vo. pp. xii.—70, cloth. 1884. 2s, 6d. 


SYRIAC. 
Kalilah and Dimnah (The Book of). ‘Translated from Arabic into 
8 ._ Edited by W. Warcut, LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University 


of Cambridge. 8vo. pp. lxxxii.-408, cloth. 1884. 2le. 


Phillips.—Tuz Doctrine or Appar THE Aposttx. Now first Edited 


in a Complete Form in the Original Syriac, with an English Translation and 
Notes. By Grorcg Puiturrs, D.D., President of k i 
Soepi ite oleh: te 62 ent of Queen's College, Cambridge. 


Stoddard.—Grammar or tHE Moverw Syzrac Laneovace, as spoken in 


Oroomiah, Persia, and in Koordistan. By Rev. D. T. 8 ARD, Missi 
the American Board in Persia. Demy 810. bds, pp. 190. 102. igeeraae ‘ 
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Beschi.—Cravis Humawronum Lirreranom Svsimnonrs Tamvricr Ipro- 
MATI8. Auctore BR. P. Consranrio JoserHo Busouto, Soc. Jesu, in Madurensi 
Regno Missionario. Edited by the Rev. K. Iunerezp, and printed for A. 
Burnell, Esq., Tranquebar. 8vo. sewed, pp. 171. 10s. 6d. 


Lazarus.—A Tamm Grammar, Designed for use in Colleges and Schools. 
By J. Lazarus. 12mo. cloth, pp. viii. and 280. London, 1879. 6s. 6d. 


TELUGU. 


Arden.— A Proeresstve Grammar or THE Textvev Lanevacer, with 
Copious Examples and Exercises. In Three Parts. Part I. Introduction.— 
On the Alphabet and Orthography.—Outline Grammar, and Model Sentences. 
Part II. k Complete Grammar of the Colloquial Dialect. Part 111. On the 
Grammatical Dialect used in Books. By A. H. Agpen, M.A., Missionary of 
the C. M. 8. Masulipatam. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiv. and 380. 14s. 


Arden.—A Companton Telugu Reader to Arden’s Progressive Telugu 
Grammar. 8vo. cloth, pp. 130. Madras, 1879. 7s. 6d. 


Carr.—8 0, 50s 300/88. A Correction or Tetvau Proverss, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 


rinted in the Devanagari and Telugu Characters, By Captain M. W. Canr, 
Aeiras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplemnt, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148, 31s. 6d 


TIBETAN. 


Csoma de Korés.—A Dictionary Tibetan and English (only). By 
A. Csoma DE Konia. 4to. cloth, pp. xxii. and 352. Calcutta, 18384. £2 2s. 

Csoma de Korés.—A Grammar of the Tibetan Language. By A. 
Csoma DE Korés. 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 204, and 40. 1834. 25s. 

Jaschke.—A Trsetan-Enauisn Dictionary. With special reference to 
the prevailing dialects; to which is added an English-Tibetan Vocabulary. By 
H. A. Jascuxe, late Moravian Missionary at Kijelang, British Lahoul. Com- 

iled and published under the orders of the Secretary of State for India in 

Donkcil oyal 8vo. pp. xxii.-672, cloth. 30s. 

Jaschke.—Tisetaw Grammar. By H. A. Jascuxe. Crown 8vo. pp. 
viii. and 104, cloth. 1883. 6s. 

Lewin.—A Manvat of Tibetan, being a Guide to the Colloquial Speech 
of Tibet, in a Series of Progressive Exercises, prepared with the assistance of 
Yapa Ugyen Gyatsho, by Major Tomas Hznpent Lewin. Oblong 4to. cloth, 
pp. xi. and 176. 1879. £1 Is. 


Schiefner.—Tibetan Tales. See ‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 5 


TURKI. 


Shaw.—A Sxercu or tHe Turxt Lanavace. As Spoken in Eastern 
Turkistan (Kashghar and Yarkand). By Rosert Bankxay Suaw, F.R.G.S., 
Political Agent. In Two Parts. With Lists of Names of Birds and Plants 
by J. Scuxty. Surgeon, H.M. Bengal Army. 8vo. sewed, Part I., pp. 130. 
1875, 7s. 6d. 
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TURKISH. 


Arnold.—A Sncere TeanstirekaL Grammak or THE TuRKIsH LANcvAGE. 
Compiled from various sources. With Dialogues and Vocabulary. By Epwin 
Agnotp, M.A., C.S.L, F.R.G.S. Pott 8vo. cloth, pp. 80. 1877. 2s. 6d. 


Gibb.—Orroman Poems. Translated into English Verse in their 
Original Forms, with Introduction, Biographical Notices, and Notes. Fcap. 4to. 
pp. lvi. and 272. With a plate and 4 portraits. Cloth. By E. J. W. Giss. 
1882. £1 ls. 


Gibb.—Tuer Srony or Jewap, a Romance, by Ali Aziz Efendi, the 
Cretan. Translated from the Turkish, by E. J. W. Grips. 8vo. pp. xii. and 
238, cloth. 1884. 7s. 


Hopkins. —Eementary Grammar or THE Turkish Lanovaez. With 
a few Easy Exercises. By F. L. Horxins. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 48. 1877. 3s. 6d. 


Redhouse.—On the History, System, and Varieties of Turkish Poetry, 
Illustrated by Selections in the Original, and in English Paraphrase. With a 
notice of the Islamic Doctrine of the Immortality of Woman’s Soul in the 
Future State. By J. W. Repuovss, M.R.A.S. Demy 8vo. pp 64. 1879. 
(Reprinted from the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature) sewed, 
le. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Redhouse.—Tue Turkish Campaicner’s VapEe-Mrcum or Orroman 
CoLLoquiaL LANGUAGE; containing a concise Ottoman Grammar; a carefully 
selected Vocabulary, alphabetically arranged, in two parts, English and Turkish, 
and Turkish and English; also a few Familiar Dialogues; the whole in English 
characters. By J. W. Rzepnovuse, F.R.A.S. Third Edition. Oblong 32mo 
pp. Vili.-372, limp cloth. 1882. 6s. 


Redhouse.—A Simpririep GrammaR oF THE O1TOMAN-TURKISH 


Lanevacr. By J. W. Repuovse, M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. pp. xii.-204, 
cloth. 1884. 10s. 6d. 


UMBRIAN. 


Newman.—Tue Text or rae Ieuvine Insonierions, with interlinear 
tia Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 1868. 2s. | 


URIYA. 


Browne.—Awn Uniyd Primer in Roman Cuanactzr. By J. F. Browne 
B.C.8. Crown 8vo. pp. 32, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. : 


Maltby.—A Practica, Hanpzoox or THE Unrya on Oprya LANcUAGE. 
By Tuomas J. Matrny, Madras 0.8. 8vo. pp. xiii. and 201. 1874. 10s, 6d. 
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